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PREFACE 


This is the second of a consecutive series of four volumes, 
and contains a selection of the more significant of the Prime 
Minister's speeches and vu'itings and covers tire period 
betrreen August 1949 and Februar}'^ 1953. In the first volume, 
the stress rvas on the gigantic movement tliat led to political 
freedom, on the sufferings and struggle that rvent witli it and 
on tire moi'e immediate implications of its final achievement. 
Here, the emphasis shifts, so to speak, from the revolutionary 
aspect of India’s fight for fi’eedom to the constructive, from 
a sense of achievement to a growing realization that the 
journey has hardly begun. This shift was inevitable, for 
Jarvaharlal Nehru minors in himself the deepest urges of the 
Indian people and Asia’s renascence finds air echo in his 
voice. By the year 1949 a rrounded but dynamic India had 
emerged from the chaos of Partition, determined to regain 
her nationhood. Hardly had she done so when a host of 
national aird international problems arose rvhich demanded 
solution against tire background of a world gi'ipped by fear 
and suspicion. “We live in a haunted age, surrounded by 
ghosts and apparitions, ideas, passions, hatred, violence, 
preparations for war...’’, says Nehru, and he makes it 
abundantly clear that no solution that does hot seek to solve 
tire larger problem of rv^orld peace can endure. 

As the main architect of New India, Jawaharlal Nehru 
is deeply aware of the fact that freedom is not a triumph but 
an opportunity. He has no formula, no gospel; he does not 
hear voices nor does he consider himself to be the agent of 
India’s destiny. And, if he sometimes appears to be groping 
for a way, it is fitting indeed for the chief spokesman of the 
aspirations of a country groping for way. 

These pages reveal not only a statesman and patriot of 
rare quality and insight but also a man for ivhom life never 
loses its beauty and ^vonder. The two letters to India’s 
clrildren disclose ivhat is the most lovable, perhaps the basic 
quality of this unique personality. There is, however, no need 
to dwell on the personal factor, for the speeches included in 
this volume are extempore and speak for themselves. 



, i TRO-ACt 

Besides specclies, ihis collection also contains messages, 
broadcasts, articles and a foreword. All these have been 
grouped according to subject matter and the speeches in each 
section ananged chronologically. 

All the speeches tvere delivered in English, except ‘Two 
\cars of Independence’. ‘The New Role of Khadi’ and ’The 
Dignity of Labour’, which have been translated from the 
original Hindi. 
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INDIA BECOMES A REPUBLIC 


TWO YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 

C iNCE I first unfurled the National Flag on the Red Fort, 
t^vo years have been added to India’s long history which 
began thousands of years ago. During these two years, we 
have seen achievements and failures, ■we have experienced 
joy and sorrow. The good ■^vork we have done ■will remain 
even though we pass away. So ^vill India, tliough generations 
come and go. 

Great questions face us and our task will not be over till 
■we have answered them. Our objective is to make it possible 
for the millions of India to lead contented and purposeful 
lives. We cannot do that till ^ve have solved, to a large extent, 
the problems that face us. 

On a day like this "^ve should try to detach ourselves from 
the problems of the moment and see from a distance, as it 
were, ■^vhat is happening in our country and in the world. It 
is right that we forget our little troubles for a ^vhile and think 
of tire major currents that are flowing in our country. 

Thirty years ago there appeared on the Indian scene a 
mighty man of destiny who lighted our path. That light 
illumined our minds and hearts and large numbers of our 
people, forgetting tlieir or\m troubles and domestic difficulties, 
their property and family, responded to his call. It was not 
for personal gain of any kind. Among tliese there existed a 
friendly competition as to who could serve the motherland 
better and more effectively. Our consuming obsession was the 
liberation of our country. 

The star of a free India beckoned us forward. AVe 
dreamed of freedom from poverty and distress. AVe gained 
our political freedom at last but the other freedom still 
remains for us to achieve. Before ^ve could do much to achieve 


Translated from speech in Hindi delivered at the Red Fort Delhi, .■August i5. 
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it, Jicw problems came in our way. Sixty lakhs of people 
migrated to India as refugees. 'We faced this problem as we 
iiacl faced others. I suppose we made some mistakes but no 
one re3'ict\'ing these two years will fail to appreciate our 
fonrard marcli in the face of all kinds of clifliculties. 

Unarmed and peaceful, we faced a proud empire, not 
looking for aid to any other country and relying only on 
ourselves. ^\'e had faith in our leader, our country and in 
ourselves. Tin's gave us the strength that sustained us during 
our struggle for independence. If we had faith and self- 
confidence when to outward seeming tve were powerless, 
then surely we are much better off today when we are a free 
people with the strcngtlt of a great country behind us. Why 
then should our faith and our confidence in ourselves 
tveaken? It is true that we have tremendous economic and 
other difficulties to face; it is also true that while we have 
rehabilitated lakhs of refugees, large numbers still I'emain to 
be helped and rehabilitated. But we have faced even bigger 
problems in the past. ^Vhy should we not face these in the 
same way also? We must not let our minds get entangled in 
petty questions and difficulties and forget the main issues. 

We belong to a gieat country, a country that is not only 


great physically but in things far more important. If rve are 
to be worthy of our countr)', we must have big minds and 
big hearts, for small men cannot face big issues or accomplish 
big tasks. Let each one of us do his duty to his country and 
to his people and not dwell too much on the duty of otliers. 
Some people get into the habit of criticizing others wdthout 
doing an)’thing themselves. Nothing good can come out of that 


t)’pe of criticism. So, udierct'er you may be, tvhether you are 
in the Army or the Air Force or the Nav)' or in the civil 
employ of the Government, each one of you must do your 
duty efficiently and in a spirit of service to the nation. If 
the t ast number of our countrymen apply themselves to their 
tasks in their innumerable capacities and co-operate with 
others, forgetting the petty things that divide them, we shall 
man-cl at the speed tvith which India will progi'ess. 

I want you to think for a moment of the days when we 
fought the battle of India's freedom without arms and 
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without much by lYay of resources. We had a gi'eat leader 
ivho inspired us. We had other leaders, too, but it was die 
masses of this country ivho bore the brunt of the struggle. 
They had faith in their countr}' and dieir leaders and they 
relied upon diemselves. Today, we have more strength than 
ive ever had. It is, therefore, surprising that some people 
should feel dejected, have no confidence in themselves and 
complain all the time. 

Let us get back the purposefulness, the enthusiasm, the 
self-confidence and the faith which moved us at the time 
of our struggle for freedom. Let us put aside our petty 
quarrels and factions and think only of the great objective 
before us. 

In our foreign policy, we have proclaimed that we shall 
join no power bloc and endeavour to co-operate and be 
friendly with all countries. Our position in the world 
ultimately depends on the unity and strength of the country, 
on how far ive proceed in the solution of our economic and 
other problems and on how much we can raise the depressed 
masses of India, We may not be able to complete that task, 
for it is colossal. Even so, if we make some headway it will 
be easier for otliers to complete the task. 

A nation’s ivork never ends. Men may come and go, 
generations may pass but the life of a nation goes on. We 
must remember the basic fact that we can achieve little unless 
there is peace in the country, no matter -what policy we 
pursue. There are some misguided jieople who indulge in 
violence and try' to create disorder. I wonder hoiv anybody 
ivith the least intelligence can think in terms of such 
anti-national activities. Bomb throwing, for instance, can do 
the country no good. On the contrary, it further aggravates 
our economic situation, which is a source of great anxiety to 
us. Therefore, it is the duty of everyone, no matter what his 
politics, to help in the maintenance of peace in the country. 

The people hai'e every right to change laws and even to 
change governments and they can exercise tliat right in a 
peaceful and democratic manner. But those udio choose the 
path of violence have no faith in democracy. If their way 
were to prevail, there ivould be complete chaos in the country 
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and ihc condition of the people would deteriorate even more. 
AH progress ivoiild cease and the next few generations 3Vould 

have to carry a licavy burden. 

I am still more distressed by those who, while condemning 
violence, join hands with those tvho indulge in violence. They 
think only in terms of winning an election and forget that the 
cause of the country and of the people is bigger than any 
party. If tve forget India and her people while pursuing our 
smaller objectives, then tve are indeed guilty of betraying our 
country. I wish to emphasize that all of us must understand 
that our most important objective is the safety and security 
of India and the prosperity and advancement of her people. 
That can only be achiet'cd effectively if ive stop quarrelling 
amongst ourselves and try to solve the great problems that 
confront us by democratic and peaceful methods. 

\Vc must look at our problems in a proper perspective. 
If we are preoccupied tvith petty problems, tve shall fail to 
solve the larger and more important ones. 

Wc must learn to depend on ourselves and not look to 
others for help every time we are in trouble. Certainly we 
tvant to make friends with the rest of the tvorld. We also seek 
the goodwill and co-operation of all those tvho reside in this 
country, whatever their race or nationality. We welcome 
help and co-operation from every quarter but "we must 
depend primarily on our own resources. We should not forget 
that diose tvho lean too much on others tend to become 
weak and helpless tltcmselvcs. A country’s freedom can be 
})rcscrved onl}’ by her otvn strength and self-reliance. 

’We are not hostile to any country and we do not want to 
meddle in other people’s affairs. Every nation should be 
free to choose the path it considers best. We do not rvish to 
interfere with the freedom of other nations and we expect 
them to feel the same about our freedom. That is ■why we 
have decided not to join any of tlic potver blocs in the world. 

c will remain aloof and tr)' to be friendly to all. We intend 
to progress according to our otvn ideas. We have decided to 
follow this policy, not only because it is essentially a sound 
one fi-om our country’s point of view but also because it 
seems to be the only -way to serve the cause of world peace, 
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Another world war will spell ruin and we shall not escape 
the general disaster. We are determined to make every possible 
effort in the cause of peace. That explains our present foreign 
policy. 

Perhaps you know that I am shortly going to visit a 
country irhich is great and poiverful. I propose to carry with 
me a message of friendship and assurances of co-operation 
from our people. Keeping our own freedom intact, we wish 
to befriend other nations. Our friendship with one country 
should not be interpreted as hostility to another. 

Asia is passing through a great revolutionary phase and 
naturally India has also been affected. In other parts of 
Asia there is struggle and ferment. This morning’s neirspaper 
contained the neirs of trouble and upheaval in a small 
but important country of Western Asia. We do not know 
all the facts and in any event I do not wish to expi'ess an 
opinion. All I want to say is that the prevalence of violence 
and violent rhethods weaken a country and undermine her 
progress. 

In Eastern Asia, a great and ancient country is experienc- 
ing revolutionary changes of tremendous significance. 
Whatever our individual reactiops to these may be, our 
policy, namely, that ire do not wish to interfere in any ivay 
with the internal affairs of odier countries, is clear. Each 
country should have the freedom to go the ivay it chooses. 
It is for its people to decide their future. Any attempt at 
outside interference or compulsion must necessarily lead to 
evil results. No country can impose freedom on any other. 
That is a contradiction in terms. The world has a great deal 
of variety and it should be no one’s business to suppress this 
variety or to impose -ways of thinking and acting on others. 
We should, therefore, survey ivorld events in a spirit of 
understanding and friendship to all. 

Our Constituent Assembly is busy framing a new 
constitution for India and soon we shall adopt a republican 
fonn of government. However, laws and constitutions do not 
by themselves make a country great. It is the enthusiasm, 
energy and constant effort of a people that make it a great 
nation. Men of Law lay down constitutions but history is 

2—11 DPD/65 
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really made by great minds, large hearts and stout arms; 
by the sweat, tears and toil of a people. 

Let us, therefore, learn to study our counti7’s problems 
in the larger perspective of the world and let us not permit 
tlic minor questions of the day to ovenvhelm us. I have faitli 
in India and her great destiny. A country must have military 
strength but armed power does not by itself constitute a 
country's real strength. Her real strength lies in the capacity 
of her people for disciplined work. Only hard work can 
produce 5vcaldi for us and rid us of our poverty. Each one 
of us, man or ^v'oraan, young or old, must, therefore toil and 
4 vork. Rest is not for us. We did not trin our freedom so that 
we might rest aftenrards but in order to irork harder to 
hold and strengdien that freedom. There is a great difference 
betireen the voluntary labour of a free man for an objective 
of his choice and the drudgery of a slave. Our labours as 
free men and women will lay die foundations for a great 
future and our labour of love for the cause of India and her 
people ivill endure; so will the fact that we are building, 
brick by brick, the great mansion of free India. There is joy 
in such ivork and ei'en when we have departed that ivork ivill 
be there for future generations to see. 

One of our most important problems today is that of 
growing more food. We must avoid irasting food at all costs. 
■\\^e must conserve our present resources with great care. We 
have to tighten our belts. If the co-operation of the people is 
forthcoming, we shall solve not only this problem but many 
others. Our petty squabbles and party differences can wait, 
■^yiiat is vital and important for us is to keep before us die 
picture of a great India. India is enduring and will continue 
to be there long after we are gone. 



A HISTORIC DAY 


VENTS crowd in upon us and because of their quick 
succession we are apt to miss their significance. Some of 
us give messages on every occasion exhorting people to great 
endeavour and even these messages become stale for 
repetition. 

Yet, undoubtedly, January 26, 1950, is a day of high 
significance for India and the Indian people. It does mean 
the consummation of one impoi'tant phase of our national 
struggle. That joiirney is over, to give place to another and 
perhaps more arduous journey. A pledge is fulfilled and the 
fulfilment of every pledge gives satisfaction and strength for 
future endeavour. 

Thei'e is a peculiar appropriateness about this January 
26, for this day links up the past with the present and tliis 
present is seen to grotv out of that past. Twenty years ago 
we took the first pledge of independence. During tliese 
twenty years -we have known struggle and conflict and failure 
and achievement. The man tvho led us through apparent 
failure to achievement is no more with us but the fruit of his 
labours is ours. What tve do witli this fruit depends upon 
many factors, the basic factors being those on which Gandhiji 
laid stress throughout his career — ^high character, integrity 
of mind and purpose, a spirit of tolerance and co-operation 
and hard tvork. I can only suggest to our people that we 
should found our republican freedom on these basic charac- 
teristics and shed fear and hatred from our minds and tliink 
always of the betterment of the millions of our people. 

We are fortunate to witness the emergence of die 
Republic of India and our successors may iv^ell envy us this 
day; but fortune is a hostage which has to be zealously 
guarded by our oism good work and -which has a tendency 
to slip a-way if -we slacken in our efforts or if we look in urrong 
directions. 


Message to tlie Nation, Jamiai\ 26, 1930 



refugee and other problems 


T HAS been said repeatedly that various matters have not 

been mentioned in the President’s Address or have been 
inadequately mentioned. I submit. Sir, that the President’s 
Address is not a survey of all the problems of India, important, 
or unimportant. The Presidents Address, if I may say 
so, is not modelled on the Address of the President of the 
United States of America. It is meant to be a brief statement 
indicatinqi the general relations of India with tire world and 
the work\\'c have before us. It cannot, therefore, in the very 
nature of ihiirgs, take iirto consideration all the matters that 
ha\-e been raised, tiiough they are, no doubt, important. 
Generally speaking, it is not a controrrrsial document, except 
that Government jrolicy itself may be called controversial 
by some people. It is a brief document and certainly not 
meant to be comprehensive. I would beg the House to 
remember that. It is a brief statement of the broad lines of 
the Government’s policy made, as far as possible, in a 
iron-controversial spirit. Therefore, much of the criticism is 
somewliat rvide of the mark, althoirgh the points raised may 
be important. 

One of the points that is certainly important was 
mentioned by the Iron. Member who just spoke; it concerns 
Kashmir. Important as the Kashmir issue is, there is notlring 
that the President could have said about it. Enough has been 
said about it already and, as the House knorvs, the issue is 
at present before the Security Council of the United Nations. 
It is a little difiicult for the President or for the Government 
to say much about it at this particular stage. I have said 
a good deal about it in this House and elsewhere on several 
occasions. ’iVhen the occasion arises, I shall certainly come 
to this House and inform you of any new development that 
takes place. 

About the elections, may I assure the hon. Member and 
the House that in so far as this Government is concerned, we 
have taken every step that arc can and u'e ^vill take every 

.Spcccli in IMrli.-iincnt. Xen- Delhi, Xovember 15. 1950 
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Step to ensure that the elections are absolutely free and fair 
and that every group and party has full and equal 
opportunity. We have impressed tliis upon the Election 
Commission and I believe tlie Election Commission itself 
has taken gi'eat care to see that it functions in that way and 
it shall continue to do so. 

I am perfectly prepared to agree ivith anotlier hon. 
Member that tlie situation of the displaced persons is very 
far from satisfactory. He mentioned some cases of deplorable 
and sad happenings. It is no good denying them. But we 
have to view the situation as a whole and decide ■^vhat tve 
can do about it. Accepting the criticism of the hon. Member, 
I "^vould, nevertlreless, submit two or three broad generali- 
zations for the consideration of this House. We have had to 
face a refugee problem of such magnitude tliat I doubt 
Avhether any other country in tlie -world has had to face 
anytlaing similar. I submit — for the moment I am talking 
about the refugees from 'Western Pakistan — tltat compared 
with die way in which die. refugee problem has been dealt 
’^ridl in odier countries, our results have been creditable. I 
do not say that they are satisfactory; that is a different thing. 
I only say diat they compare ivell. There have been refugee 
problems in die past and there are refugee problems even 
today in many countries of die ivorld — ^Germany, Japan and 
many countries of Europe after die war. Refugees from the 
last war still continue to live in camps in many countries of 
Europe. That is the first point. . 

The second point concerns East Pakistan, West Bengal 
and Assam. The situation is not at all satisfactory, I admit 
unreservedly. Neverdieless, I ivould submit to diis House 
that it is radier extraordinary diat large numbers of migrants 
are returning to their homes. No doubt, if they are provided 
widi better conditions diey will not return. No doubt, if you 
provide employment for the unemployed, they would choose 
to remain here. But die point is that large numbers of Hindus 
from East Pakistan and large numbers of Muslims from 
West Bengal and Assam left their homes through fear or 
apprehension or ivhatever it was. At that time nodiing else 
counted but immediate fear. 1 can assure you that something 
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has liappcncd to make them go back. TJiey Jiavc, on the 
wliolc, prcfciTCtl going back to remaining heic and the 
number of people tdio hare gone back, both Hindus and 
Muslims, is really astonishing. Even in my most optimistic 
moments I did not c.Npect tliis big fiowback tvhich has taken 
place during the last six iveeks or so. That, of course, does 
not mean that conditions are wholly satisfactory and that 
they have no difficulty to contend with. Nevertheless, it does 
show that there is an improvement in their condition. The 
other information tee have also tends to show tliat there is a 
definite improvement, whetlier it be in the number of 
dacoities or in the security of life. Much of what the lion. 
Member has said is true; I am not denying that. But these 
things have resulted from a large number of factors including 
certsiii basic and hindamcntal conflicts that exist between 
India and Pakistan. Not diat it is so only here; it is so all over 
the counti')', tvhich fact raises big issues into which I am not 
going at present. I do submit that the situation in East 
Pakistan and ^Vest Bengal is far better from the point of 
view of migrants and displaced persons than it was about six 
montlis ago. 

The lion. Member referred to the question of citizenship. 
There is no doubt, of course, tliat those displaced persons who 
have come to settle in India are bound to have their citizen- 
ship. If the law is inadequate in this respect, the law should 
be changed. The real difficulty arises in connection with the 
elections and die date to be fixed for holding them. Now, 
this House, I believe, once changed die date for the prepara- 
tion of electoral rolls at the last session with the result that 
almost all the ivork diat had been done tv'as largely, though 
not entiicly, wasted. ^Ve had to start afresh and do everything 
again. If you go about changing these dates, it means 
enormous labour, enormous expense and fresh delays. Now 
It has been complained that by fixing a date for the prepara- 
tion of electoral rolls, lakhs of displaced people have been 
disfranchised. But I do not think the number the hon. 
Member gave is correct. The lion. Member said that fifty 
akhs of people had been disfranchised. I do not agree that 
any such number has been affected, because in any case, a 
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veiy large portion of tliis fifty laklis came before tliat date. 
Anotlier difficulty arises at present. Quite a considerable 
number of people are going back daily. On an average, the 
surplus going back may be as much as 1,500 or 2,000 a day. 
The situation is, therefore, a fluid one. One is not quite sure 
as to who will go back and who will not. Therefore, it is a 
little difficult to lay doivn hard and fast rules at the present 
moment. Things may improve a little later. 

One tiling more. A good deal has been said about the 
Government’s indifferent treatment of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. I do not think it would be quite 
coxTect to say that it is due to a lack of interest. But it is true 
to say diat much that ought to be done has not been done 
and cannot be done because of lack of resources and other 
difficulties. We can appoint a commission if you like. It is 
easy enough to appoint a commission. But as the House 
knows, the appointment of a commission is sometimes only 
a way out of a difficulty, for it makes people think tliey are 
doing sometliing when tliey really are not doing much. We 
do not deliberately ivant to delude the public when we know 
that we do not have the wherewithal to do much good. I 
may inform the House that, as far as tlie appointment of the 
Special Officer for die Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes is concerned, the President has already decided upon 
this appointment and if it has not been announced yet it will 
be announced very soon. 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 

J AM going to speak to you tonight about the General Elec- 
tions. All of you know something about them and there is 
naturally a gi'eat deal of interest in the country on this subject. 
It is right that eacli one of you should take an interest in this 
democratic process which is taking place on a scale yet 
unknown to history. It is also important that you take interest 
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:,S ciuVcns of the Republic of India, the fuLure of .vhich will 
no doubt, be affected by these elections. Democracy is based 
on the active and intelligent interest of the people in their 
national affairs and in the elections that lesult in the 
formation of governments. 

Let us first have an idea of the extent to which the 
General Elections will affect the country. There arc altogether 
2,293 constituencies in India. These include constituencies 
for Parliament, that is, for the House of the People and the 
Council of States and for the Legislative Assemblies and 
Councils in the States. Altogether 4,412 representatives will 
be chosen for these various Legislatures. 

The number of voters on our electoral rolls is about 
176,600,000. The number of polling booths will approxi- 
mately be 224,000. 

Each jjolling booth ivill ha\ c to be manned by a Presiding 
Officer, five clerks and four policemen. As elections will not 
take place all ot-er India simultaneously, part of the staff 
required tvill do duty in more than one place. A rough 
estimate of the specialized staff required is: 

Presiding Officers ... ... 56,000 

Clerks ... ... 280,000 

Policemen ... ... 224,000 

To these will be added vast numbers of Government servants 
and voluntary workers. Indeed, the whole machinery 
of the State will be especially geared for the elections. 
The estimated cost of these elections, both for the Central 
Government and State Governments, is approximately 
Rs. 100,000,000. 

I have referred only to the official staff; but in addition 
there will be an election agent for eveiy candidate as well as 
other agents and assistants. 

Thus, the number of people engaged in these elections, 
besides the voters, is very large. Indeed, the entire organiza- 
tion has been built on a colossal scale and is a test for all of 
us. The gigantic preparation for the actual business of polling 
has been preceded by a tremendous amount of human 
labour. To begin with, the electoral rolls had to be prepared, 
^ou can imagine what a great quantity of paper must have 
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been required for ihesc rolls and the vast amount of printing 
irhich had to be done. 

Unfortunately, many of our voters are not literate and 
ive ha^'e, therefore, to provide coloured boxes ivith emblems 
for different parties and candidates. This introduces a fresh 
burden irhicli the Governments at the Centre and in the 
States ha\'e to shoulder. For the purpose, tliey have had to 
build up a huge staff ivhich functions under the Central 
Election Commission. But no amount of governmental 
organization can make these elections a success unless the 
people themselves co-operate It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance for our people diat they understand all the 
processes ^vhich lead us to their vote and give us their 
intelligent co-operation. 

Many organized parties arc running candidates for these 
elections. It is also likely that there will be some independent 
candidates. Every party and every candidate must be given 
a fair and equal chance in these elections. The fact that one 
party happens to be in charge of government does not entitle 
it to any special privileges during the elections. Officers of 
the Government must function impartially. Strict instruc- 
tions have been issued to all of them by the Central and the 
State Governments, that they should cany out their duties 
ivith the strictest neutrality. The law has laid down penalties 
for any improper conduct on the part of a public servant. 
The Election Commission has also issued similar ivarnings 
on several occasions and suitable action ■udll certainly be 
taken in regard to improper or illegal conduct. 

Candidates and their agents must remember their duties 
and obligations and make it a point to be well acquainted 
witli the complicated law on the subject of elections. Any 
error or lapse may disqualify them. 

The Ministers of the Government, many of -whom isdll 
themselves be standing as candidates for election, have a 
difficult task before them. They must not utilize their official 
position to further their own election prospects in any way. 
They must try to separate, as far as possible, their official 
duties from their electoral or private svork. Detailed 
instructions to this effect have been issued. 
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It should ahcays be remembered that the National Flag 
must not be used or exploited for party purposes. Indeed, 
there arc strict rules as to when the National Flag may be 
used oflicially. It must not be used for any election 

purpose. 

The whole object of democratic elections is to ascertain 
the vieis's of the electorate on major problems and to enable 
the electorate to select their representatives. Parties place 
their progiammes before the public and carry on intensive 
propaganda to convince tlie electorate of the virtues of each 
individual programme as well as of the demerits of otlier 
programmes. These conflicting approaclies are supposed to 
educate and enlighten tlie electorate and enable it to choose 
rightly. 

For some reason, elections cause a great deal of excite- 
ment and sometimes even passion. Unfortunately, tliis 
excitement may also lead to improper behaviour and to a 
lowering of normal standards of democracy. "We have to be 
on our guard against this. It is of the utmost importance that 
all of us, tvhatever the party to which tve belong, should 
maintain a high letcl of propriety and decorous behaviour. 
Our propaganda by speech or in ivriting should not be 
personal but should deal -with policies and programmes. It 
should on no account be allotved to degenerate into personal 
criticism and abuse. The standard we set up now will act as 
a precedent and govern future elections. 

The elections have already begun and polling has taken 
place in some of the remote valleys of Himachal Pradesh. 
This had to be done now because in mid-winter the 
mountain passes are closed and travelling becomes very 
difficult. For the same reason, a few constituencies in the 
mountainous parts of Uttar Pradesh will poll next February. 
These are exceptional cases and polling ■will take place over 
die length and breaddi of the country' in January on the 
dates w'hich have already been announced. 

I hare given you a simple and ratlier bald account of 
these elections. I should like you, hotvever, to try' and realize 
the deep significance of this great adventure of the Indian 
people. Hundreds of millions of people in India will 
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determine tlie future of tliis country. They will put tlreir 
voting papers in terms of thousands of ballot boxes indicating 
tlreir choice and ivdll or should do so peacefully. Out of these 
voting papers will emerge the Members of the Parliament 
of India and of tlie State Assemblies and ive shall accept the 
result of tills election without question. 

That is the essence of democracy. All of us naturally 
ivant tlie cause ive represent to triumph and we strive for 
tliat end. In a democracy, ive have to know how to ivin 
and also hoiv to lose "with grace. Those who win should not 
allow this to go to their heads, tliose irlio lose should not feel 
dejected. 

The manner of winning or losing is even more important 
than die result. It is better to lose in die right ivay dian to 
win in the ivrong ivay. Indeed, if success comes through 
misconceived effort or ivrong means, then die value of that 
success itself is lost. 

There have been interminable arguments about ends 
and means in India. Do wong means justify right ends? 
So far as we, in India, are concerned we decided long ago 
that no end, for which i\Tong means were employed, could 
be right. If ive apply diat principle to the elections, we must 
come to die conclusion that it is far better that the person 
isTth isTong ends in view be elected dian that the persons 
ivhose aims are irordiy should win through dubious methods. 
If dubious methods are employed, then the rightness of the 
aims becomes meaningless. 

I lay stress upon this because it is important and because 
there is a tendency, during election time, to disregard all 
standards of behaviour. I earnestly hope that every candidate 
along ivith his supporters will remember that to some extent 
he has die honour of India in his keeping and conduct 
himself accordingly. 

For die 4,412 seats to be filled, there are innumerable 
applicants. Out of diese, a limited number will be chosen to 
contest die seats, so diat there will be a large number of 
people irho are not chosen as candidates or who, being 
chosen, do not succeed. I hope diat those who fall out in the 
first or die second round ivill not take it too much to heart. 
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1 hc!c is n inibtnkcn impression that one can seite India onl) 
if one s^oes to the legislatures. No doubt people can serve 
India in the legislatures but perhaps tltey can do so mucli 
better outside. Elections tvill come again and there is no 
point in getting too excited about them. Let us face them 
calmly and lake them in our stride. 

l' should like to add something I have often said before. 
We ou-e a special duty to our minority communities and to 
those ^\■ho arc backtvard economically or educationally and 
uho fonn the lai-gest part of the population of India. We arc 
all clamouring for our rights and privileges. It is more 
important to remember our duties and responsibilities. 

Let us then face this great adventure of our General 
Elections tvith good heart and spirit and try to avoid ill-tvill 
even in regard to dio.se t\ho oppose us. Thus, tve shall lay 
die firm foundations of die democratic structure of this great 
Republic. 


LOOKING B.\CK • 

J h.-vve listened tvith care and earnestness to this four-day 
debate and have sometimes been astonished at the things 
that hat e been said. I am perhaps at a disadvantage compared 
wiiii lion. Members on the opposition benches, because I 
must speak -with restraint. I cannot be casual about other 
countries; I cannot cidicr condemn or praise them in an 
unrestrained manner. Hon. Members ivill appreciate diat 
the foreign policy of governments is not carried on in the 
same way as public meetings arc carried on and that the 
jihraseolog)' tvhich comes easily to some Iron. Members on 
the other side of the House cannot be used when responsible 
people speak about other countries. 

Fiist of all, I should like to remove, if I can, tlie strange 
misconception that exists about the President’s Address. 
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Hon. Members have complained that many things were 
overlooked in tlie Address. Hundreds of amendments have 
been proposed or hinted at. It must be realized that the 
Address is not meant to be a catalogue of all the things that 
have to be done. It is a brief, concise statement, with occa- 
sional references to foreign policy or to the next session of 
Parliament. This session, however, is a budget session and, 
as sudi, not much legislation can be undertaken, as is pointed 
out in the President’s Address. In any event, it is neither 
possible nor desirable that the President’s Address should 
contain long lists of the things we wdsh to do. Therefore, 
complaints about tlie summar)’^ nature of tlie Address betray 
certain misapprehensions about the situation. An hon. 
Member from Manipur spoke of the tribal people, in parti- 
cular about the Nagas. I attach the greatest importance to 
tlie tribal people of India and I hope that this House will 
consider the matter more fully at the proper time, not only 
because of the large number of tribal folk in die country but 
also because they have a very special culture which should 
be protected and encouraged to advance along the lines of 
its own genius. I do not want the tribal culture of India to 
be overwhelmed or exploited just because the people to 
whom it belongs happen to be simple folk. 

Some hon. Members complained diat nodiing was said 
about the refugees in the Address. On a previous occasion, 
full particulars of the rehabilitation of refugees ^ve^e given 
in die President’s Address. I do not see the point of repeated 
references unless hon. Members merely Irish the President to 
go on saying that the Government wishes ivell by die refugees. 

I should like to say a feiv ^vords about something Dr 
Mookerjee and perhaps one or tiro other Members opposite 
said. They asked the Government to co-operate irith the 
Opposition in regard to the policies that are likely to be 
pursued. We irould irelcome co-operation from ever}' 
Member of this House, whether he sits on diis side of the 
House or on die opposite. It is possible that there are basic 
differences of opinion but I feel sure that there is a large 
held on irhich there can be co-operation. Where there is 
difference of opinion, it is always a good thing to see and 
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hear the other point of view before finalizing one’s own. 
Naturally, the Government has to make its own decisions; 
but in doing so, it certainly wishes to consult and have the 
vieirs of tlie other Members of the House, whoever they 
might be. 

Having said that, I would like to add that it is not always 
an easy matter. Stress has been laid by some hon. Members 
on the fact that the majority party in this House represents 
about 45 per cent of the electorate. I take that figure to be 
correct because I have no means of judging it myself; but 
then, of course, the question arises as to what matliematical 
percentage hon. Members on the other side represent. It 
irill interest tlie House to know that the Members of the 
Communist Party plus the People’s Democratic Front of 
Hyderabad, etc., represent 4.45 per cent. The Socialist Party 
represents 10.5 per cent, the K.M.P. Party 5.8 per cent and 
the Jan Sangh 3 per cent. The Sclieduled Castes Federa- 
tion represents 2.3 per cent, the Independents 1.5 per cent 
and so on till die fractions become infinitesimal. The hon. 
Members who form the Opposition represent a great variety 
of opinion — I say so with all respect — and if colours tvere to 
represent it, lliere ivould be scarlet, all hues of red, pink, 
yellow and deep blue. If I describe the representation in the 
normal language of the West, we have in die Opposition 
ever}’ shade of opinion from extreme left to extreme right. 
These various opinions hold together under the stress of 
circumstances; often there are marriages of convenience, 
followed by rapid divorces. On the whole, these strange 
bedfelloivs consort together because they share the spirit of 
opposition to die majority group. I am not criticizing; I am 
merely pointing out the fact that ivhere you have such a 
motley array, consultations are not easy to hold. Biit I do 
wish to stress that tve are desirous of co-operation wherever 
possible. We welcome the Members of the Opposition to 
this House because they undoubtedly represent a certain 
section of Indian opinion and also because vigorous opposi- 
tion does not allow of complacency. If I may strike a personal 
note, die faces of old comrades who now belong to the Oppo- 
sition bring back memories of the past to me. I do not wish 
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to forget tliem and I refuse to accept that there is no way of 
co-operating -with tliose ivho gave us their co-operation in 
the past. It is in this spirit that I extend my hand to those on 
the opposite side of the House. 

It would be easy to address my friends in an argumenta- 
tive manner, to bandy words with them or to score debating 
points over tliem; but the matters \re are considering on 
this occasion have too grave an import for me to do 
so. 

An hon. Member told me tliat I had lost my place in 
history because of my attraction for mere tinsel. Well, what 
history does to me or to another individual is of little conse- 
quence. What happens to India and her millions is, however, 
a matter of the greatest consequence. Therefore, forgetting 
the personal aspect for the moment, I should like to direct 
your attention to certain basic facts of the situation. 

Perhaps, there ivill be gi'eat differences of opinion ivhen 
we consider important things like the economic issues con- 
fronting our country, even tliough a great deal of agreement 
exists as to die ideals and objectives. We may have differences 
about the mediods of achieving those objectives or the, speed 
or the cost; but there is a certain vital method of approach 
which has obsessed my mind and which, I hope, odier hon. 
Members will also consider. You may have principles and 
ideals but you cannot divorce them from die particular 
context in which you are working. The Communist Party 
in India has changed its policy many times in the last few 
years. It is quite free to do so. It is not for me to lay down 
their policy. I am merely pointing out that they changed 
their policy repeatedly, because they found themselves 
off the track, because diey found themselves losing what 
diey aimed to get and what they knew to be most important, 
that is, die confidence of the Indian people. They were 
compelled by circumstances to give up the very things for 
irhich they had been clamouring so loudly a few months 
before. It goes to show diat one cannot pursue an ideal 
regardless of its context or consequences. If one does, one’s 
ideals get lost and other things which one believed to be 
safe also go iritli them. 
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Recent histon-, particularly in Europe, shows hou’ 
conflicts between various progressive forces resulted, not in 
tlic victory of those forces but in the victoiw of the most naked 
form of fascism. People talk about revolution, peihaps belictc 
in it and perhaps work out die consequences; but, because 
thev do not adequately judge the circumstances, they act 
wrongly, thus opening the door to counter-revolution. In 
spite "of active progressive movements, something completely 
reactionary iiolds the field in the country. It is not enough 
to strive for great objectives; it is equally important, if not 
more so, to achieve them through right methods. I suppose 
I shall be told that this is a platitude; but all the great trudis 
of the As'orld are ancient platitudes. And in any case, the 
well-worn cliches hon. Members of the Opposition often 
indulge in are no answer to ancient platitudes. 

Four and a half years ago, in August 1947, independence 
came to us suddenly and, so far as the British trere concerned, 
peacefully. That- was an advantage because a peaceful 
transfer such as we had made it easier for us to build than it 
would othenrise have been. I wonder how vividly Members 
remember that period. It is history now and the public 
memory is short. However, enormous upheavals, migrations 
and massacres follotred. ^Ve had suddenly to face a situation 
in which the services — the army, the police, the telephone, 
the telegraph, the wireless and all means of transport — ^tvere 
dislocated. Then came the migrations of millions of unhappy 
people who had lost everything. I do not know of a single 
instance of diis kind in liistory. \Vell, we had to face this and 
much more. Reactionary forces disapproved of the change- 
over from tlie British to the new nationalist Government and 
tvanted to undermine the latter. Feudal, communal and 
other elements naturally did not want the new Government 
to work for social and economic change. To support the 
communal upheaval all kinds of counter-revolutionary 
movements started in northern India. Our friends from the 
South may not have any idea of all these because they were 
so far fiom the scene of action. The reactionary' forces, hotv- 
ever, could not have triumphed because they did not have 
enqngli strengtli for that. For a period, the future of India- 
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hung in the balance because these forces had a destructive 
strengdr which, if it had triumphed, ivould undoubtedly 
have spread all over India. We should have had a long 
period of anarchic violence for no purpose. India would have 
been disrupted and the States would have fought amongst 
themselves. In other words, we would have repeated that- 
period of our history in which the British power established 
itself in India. 

Fortunately, things did not come to such a pass. But it 
took us years to control tliis grave situation and to arrange 
for the rehabilitation of the refugees. - 

At such a time, it would have been the duty of any 
government India might have had to try and re-establish law 
and order and to see that the unity and stability of the 
country were maintained. Our economic and social ideals 
had to be shelved, because they could not have flourished 
unless India was united and unless there was a measure of 
peace and stability in the country. It ivas because of such 
considerations tliat we thought it essential to lay the greatest 
stress on bringing conditions back to normal. 

We were still trying to establish order in the country 
tvhen trouble started in Kashmir followed shortly afterwards 
by trouble in feudal Hyderabad. To be quite frank, no one 
kneiv in tliose years at what moment tliere might not be 
war ivith Pakistan. We lived on the verge of a crisis for a 
considerable period, not knowing when the Kashmir struggle 
might turn into irar. We ivere also apprehensive lest 
Hyderabad should lead to war. We, on our part, ivere 
determined not to go to ivar with Pakistan but i\’’e did not 
know ivhat tlie people or the Government of Pakistan tvould 
do. Naturally, we had to be prepared for all contingencies. 
In tliis hour of gi'eat national peril, which ivas certainly not 
a Congress Party matter, I regret to say that ive did not get 
sucli co-operation from any of tire groups and parties 
represented on the other side of the House. The communal 
parties aided and abetted these disruptive tendencies and 
our friends of the Communist Party tried to take advantage 
of a national difficulty by causing trouble all over the country, 
both in small ways and big. During the months rvhen the 
s— n Dpr)/65 
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peril to the counti')'^ at its greatest, the communists let 
loose a riolent movement in Telengana. Surely, the eloquent 
Members of the Opposition cannot have been ignorant of 
the background of the countiq^ at this time and yet they 
did things which might ^s'ell have shattered India and made 
it go to pieces. That their sjTnpathies ^verc just and their 
cause noble is irrelevant, because the cause itself -jv^as bound 
to suEer and fail if they did not safeguard the interests of a 
united India. 

Hon. Members have spoken of tire currents of histor)' and 
of historical forces. By all means let us judge things in the 
context of histor}' and historical forces. Let us beware of 
■vrhere the historical current is leading us; if that current itself 
goes over a precipice, it mil be dashed into a tliousand little 
streamlets and ■^rill no longer be a current. In those critical 
days, the first objective of every Indian should have been to 
see tliat India held togetlter and remained united. 

I should have drawn parallels ^vith otlier countries to 
bring my point home but I do not tvish to make invidious 
comparisons or speak ill of any countr)\ Of course, tve as a 
government have also made mistakes; we could have done 
many things 'tvhich we did not do and we should have avoided 
doing some things we did. I admit our failings; but I do 
submit to this House tliat this Government — I may even say, 
the Congress Party — ^has performed an essential historic 
function by holding India together and by la}dng down the 
basic foundations on ^s-hich can be built the future social and 
economic structure of India. I would say that the Congress 
satisfies die same need in the country even to this day. The 
Congress Party has gained a large measure of sympathy from 
die public and continues to do so. The moment it ceases to per- 
form its duty or fails to change or prepare itself for new tasks, 
that moment die Congress triU have become a spent force. To 
funcdon eEectively, a government must attune itself to the 
current of human events and history. If, on the other hand, it 
diverges from reality, then it iriil stagnate and cease to be. 

With respect to the Communist Party, I -^rould like to 
repeat something I have often said before. I recognize die 
irorth of many individuals in the Communist Party. They 
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are brave people. However, I am compelled to add that they 
sometimes seem to be completely ont of touch with the 
present-day world. A strange thing to say of a party which 
considers itself to be the vanguard of human progress! I 
admit that there is sometlring about their theories which, to 
some extent, justifies their claim. There is sometliing about 
them ivhich seems to recognize the direction in which, I 
think, the ^vorld ^vill ultimately go; but they also have some- 
thing ivhich makes them as rigid as tire old religious bigots. 
So far as I am concerned, I have always refused to borv to the 
bigotry of any religion and I likewise refuse to bow to the 
bigotry of this nets'’ religion. 

In the present phase of human history, we stand on the 
verge. We may be led to grave disaster or. to a new world and 
we must decide tvhich of the two should have our support. 
Of course, I cannot lay down any rules of behaviour but it is 
obvious enough tliat the way of tvar is not the tvay tve or any 
country, for that matter, should pursue; and tvar does not 
only mean actual warfare. WTiat is notvadays called a ‘cold’ war 
is dangerous, not only because it leads to a shooting war but 
also because it coarsens and degrades humanity and because 
it tlireatens to surround us witli hatred, anger and violence. 

I cannot offer any logical proof of this but I am absolutely 
convinced that the tvay of hatred, violence or anger is bound 
to lead us astray. And indeed, recent history affords examples 
of how disastrous a shooting war or a cold war can be. We 
may apportion the blame to this party or that and have our 
otvn private or public opinions but that tvill not help in the 
least. It passes my comprehension ho\v any social or economic 
order can be established in a is^ar-shattered country. It may, 
perhaps, take generations just to overcome the ravages of 
rvar and to restore the countiy to some semblance of order. 
Those trho disapprove of communism and consider it an 
enemy cannot conceivably ptit an end to communism through 
trar. Wfiiat tvdll happen after that wax, I do not knotv, except 
that large-scale destruction and anarchy rvill seize the rvorld. 

I do not think that it is right for us — either as individuals 
or as a nation — to follow a path which coarsens and degrades 
us and which leads to the international vulgarity we see all 
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around. If lion. Members of die Opposition 4vill forgive me, 
the methods they adopt in die national sphere coarsen and 
degrade them, e\en though their ultimate motives are 
ivorth)'. I do not say diat die methods of my colleagues are 
ahvays worthy or refined but it makes a good deal of differ- 
ence ivliethcr coarse methods are adopted by a group 
deliberately or whether an individual slips into them 
through human weakness. Therefore, I wdsh to have no co- 
operation ivith violence or coarseness or vulgarity. I is^ould 
appeal to hon. Members of the Opposition to feel that and 
act the same iva)^ It is obvious that violence, vulgarity and 
coarseness degiade people; once you let diem enter into 
you, it is not easy to get rid of diem. India is a large country 
in ivhich many forces are at ivork. Some tend to disrupt, 
others to consolidate. Today, it is a matter of the utmost 
consequence diat the disruptive forces in India do not gain 
strength. If we indulge in violence even for a supposed good 
cause, I hai'e not the shadow of a dqubt that it ivill result 
in ultimate disruption. It may mean civil ivar, -which, from 
the standpoint of vulgarity, coarseness and the spirit of 
violence, is worse than international war. It is because of 
this that the promotion of law and order becomes part of die 
normal business of a government. As I said, law and order 
are -words I do not fanc)' very much but it is the bounden 
duty of any government, any group or any individual who 
thinks rightly, to prevent violence, to prevent the degradation 
or disintegration of our public life and the civil conflicts that 
it may bring about. We cannot have both civil conflict and 
economic progress at the same time. If we wait for economic 
progress till after ive have resolved civil conflicts, we shall 
hai'e to pay a terrible price for it. 

I admire the achievements of great countries like Russia 
and China. I do not, however, admire everj'thing that has 
h.ippcned there. First of all, it is ivell to remember the colossal 
price that ivas paid in die Russian Revolution. How far we 
are prepared to pay that price, I do not know. With all 
lespcct to the leaders of the Russian people, I ivonder 
whether they would not try other ivays of achieving their 
ideals if they had another chance. I doubt that they would 
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choose violence again. Hoivever, that is a matter of opinion. 
We must also remember that it is notr more than 35 years 
ago that tlieir revolution began. It is not fair to compare 
die results of such a long period of intense effort ividi ours. 
Besides, the Russian people started irith a fairly clean slate 
and isdth absolute poiver to do ivhat they wanted to; even 
so, it has taken them a long time to achieve their aims. 

An hon. Member spoke of education. It is highly 
important, of course; and I deeply regret that ive are not able 
to do what we should in die field of education. The Russian 
people and dieir leaders very rightly attached the greatest 
importance to compulsory education after the Revolution. 
And yet, in spite of their endiusiasm, it took diem' thirteen 
years to make compulsory education available to every single 
individual in that great country. I knoiv that in the early 
days the Russian Revolution went through years of civil war 
and other difficulties; hostile forces from outside had also to 
be dealt with. We are faced with similar difficulties. 

If we take to the sivord, others ivill also do the same and 
nobody knoivs ivhose sivord will be the longest in die end. 
Mffiatever die ultimate result of violence may be, we ivill lose 
enormously. Apart from the loss of time, which is really lack 
of progress, we ivill also pay in human misery and in human 
resources. • 

China is a countr)^ for which I have die greatest admira- 
tion. There have been big changes there. The hon. Member 
Mr Hiren Mukerjee suggested that ive emulate China. I will 
be glad to do so as far as I can but I would like to remind 
Mr Hiren Mukerjee that till only a year ago, China was 
looked upon as a country where corruption, black marketing 
and every kind of evil prevailed. Six mondis ago, die Govern- 
ment of China said that they were shocked and amazed at 
the amount of corruption in China. They started a great 
movement, in which the biggest people ivere involved; and 
effective steps ivere taken to end corruption. My point is diat 
die situation in China today is not quite ivffiat it was a year 
ago. Perhaps, the People's Government of China is more 
effective than ive are; let us by all means trj^ to emulate them 
in this respect. 
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There are at least tliree major schemes, now in operation, 
that are much bigger tlian the one in Soviet Russia. I am 
merely stating a fact without making invidious comparisons. 
I am quite sure that progress, such as tve have made, would 
have evoked pi'aise from die hon. Members opposite if it 
had been in Russia or China. 

May I point out diat sucli an attitude is perverse and 
jaundiced and indicates a closed mind? I agree that, owing 
to the fact diat our resources are limited, we in this country 
have had to concentrate on small schemes which will bring 
quick results; but if die country is to be industrialized major 
schemes will also be necessar}'. In fact, industrialization 
has been measured by the amount of electric poiver that a 
countiy can produce. I am sure that the hon. Members of 
die Opposition remember that Lenin is believed to have 
described communism as Soviet Russia plus electricity. I am 
anxious to impress on die House diat whatever has been done 
in India in diese five years cannot be dismissed as insigni- 
ficant. Foreigners, even those from the great lands of Russia 
and China, have often been surprised at die measure of our 
achievements. Not diat diey necessarily agreed with our 
policy. Unfortunately their access to news about India is 
limited and those ivho do supply them with information 
about this country are full of their own ideas -and only too 
readily condemn eveiything we have done. 

Surely, not everydiing that the Government has done in 
diese four or five years was bad! If you condemn everything, 
your condemnation is not really worth anydiing. Your point 
of view can be valuable only if you look at the ivhole picture 
and' give credit where it is due and blame where it is neces- 
sary'. I should like hon. Members to go and see for themselves 
some of the great river I'alley schemes. We shall welcome 
them. I should like diem to visit — ^here in Delhi if they like 
— our great laboratories. Every'body who has seen them has 
been impressed by them, 

I can say with some confidence that there is hardly any 
odier country in the ivorld, perhaps including Russia also, 
is'hich can claim to have laid the foundations of scientific 
progress as securely as we have in so short a period of time. 
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It is true that Russia is far more advanced than we arc but 1 
am referring to the initial stages of development. The rate of 
development depends on the momentum wi^ which we start 
off. For instance, this enormous undertaking at Sindri for 
the manufacture of fertilizers, the telephone factory at 
Bangalore, the Cliittaranjan Locomotive "Works — all these 
arc really 3 Vorth-while achievements of which we can be 
justly proud. It is no good cavilling at these things. Let us 
cavil at other things, if we must. 

There are many among our countrjTnen who have been 
abroad — I am not referring only to the hon. Members 
opposite — whose chief function it has been to run India 
dotrn while they have been away. This is not what most 
foreigners do. At home perhaps they quatrel among them- 
selves but tvhen they go abroad they speak £a\'ourably about 
their own country rather than run it down. There are some 
who have spoken against our National Flag, our National 
Emblem, die Asoka Chakra, or our National Anthem. These 
are not party symbols; they are National symbols. If any 
group or party does not accept them, it offends against 
national values and traditions. 

At the beginning of the debate, one of the hon. Members 
from the other side of the House made what seems to me to 
be an astonishing statement; he described the President’s 
Address as a declaration of war on the people of India. I 
suppose the phrase is parliamentary and he has ever}' right 
to use it. If that is the "ivay he feels, then there is a war on 
between him and us. 

I cannot imagine anything more fantastic; I challenge 
him to sit down with me and go through the President’s 
Address phrase by phrase, word by tvord and then to explain 
to me what he means by the statement. There was, I believe, 
another hon. Member who referred to the same Address as 
being callous. He had ever)' right to say that the President’s 
Address was full of platitudes, if that was his judgment. But 
who are these people on w'hom this tvar has been declared? 
Surely, not the people of India. Even if it is only 45 per cent 
of them, we also represent the people of India here in this 
House. Our President was also elected by the people of 
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India. Do the hon. Members of the Opposition seriously 
claim to be the sole repositories of the people’s confidence? 
I am amazed that they do and I do feel strongly that it ivas 
wrong of them to have used such language in describing tlie 
President’s Address. This warped outlook' is by no means 
uncommon. In fact, ive have come up against it in regard to 
many other matters also. Look at the events of the last few 
is^eeks. My remarks do not apply only to the party ivhich the 
hon. Members represent but to others, too. Time and again 
iv'e had heard of ■walk-outs from the various Assemblies by 
certain sections of the House when the Governor or the 
Rajpramukh entei'ed it. I consider such conduct extra- 
ordinary. One may like or dislike a particular Governor but 
he is the repi'esentative head of a State. When he enters the 
House, one normally pays one’s respects to him and this is 
not a personal matter. But there have been deliberate affronts 
to the heads of States. I cannot help thinking that this has 
become a habit with this party of iv^alkers-outl I hope that 
people ivill give up these ivays, for they are relics of the past. 

In India ive have very gi-ave problems to face. Unless this 
Government or any other for that matter can solve them, 
it is of no use. Let me put it differently. So long as this 
Government or the party which forms the Government acts 
as a liberating foixe in tliis country, it will function effectively. 
Once it becomes what hon. Members think it has become, it 
ivill have ceased to be a liberating force and become a restric- 
tive, repressive force. Then it will fade away in the process 
of history. The mere fact that we have returned to this House 
after one of tlie biggest elections in history shows that the 
people of India — a very large number of them at any rate 
" — still tliink us capable of solving the country’s problems. 

There are a number of other matters to which I should 
like to refer briefly. Dr Mookerjee mentioned the subject of 
passports between India and Pakistan. We had convened a 
conference to discuss this matter but no agreement was 
arrived at. There is not much more I can say about this 
matter; but the House is aware that the Government of 
India does not favour the introduction of a passport system 
on the ground that it would restrict traffic betiveen East 
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Pakistan and India. In fact, the Agreement concluded 
between the Prime .Ministers of tlte two countries t^vo and a 
half years ago sought to limit the volume of tliis traffic at 
its normal level. If Pakistan, however, introduces some kind 
of a passport system on the other side, tve tvdll have to take 
similar measures to deal with the situation. It is true that the 
minorities in East Bential have had a very raw deal and 
continue to have a raw deal. The sympathy of this House 
and that of a large number of people in this countiy is with 
them. "We have tried to help them as much as we can and we 
shall continue to do so. There are, however, certain limits 
to what we can do. T^vo independent countries, in their 
mutual dealings, can bring pressure to bear on each other 
dirough diplomatic means. There are also other means of 
doing so but we do not -wish to have recourse to them for they 
can only bring miser)^ 

I now wish to say a few words on tlie question of linguistic 
provinces although we have explained our attitude to tliis 
problem repeatedly. Quite frankly I feel that die formation 
of linguistic provinces is desirable from certain points of 
view. Our views on die subject are, hotvever, immaterial. 
For, if die people tvant them, they tvill have them and tve 
shall not stand in their ivay. For some years notv, our fore- 
most efforts have been directed to the consolidation of India. 
Personally, I ivould look upon anydiing diat did not help 
this piocess of consolidation as undesirable. Et'en though die 
formation of linguistic provinces may be advisable, in some 
cases, this would obviously be the wrong time for it. When 
the right time conies, let us have them by all means. Furdier, 
ive have laid dotvn the rule that there should be a large 
measure of agi'eement betiveen the States affected by this 
measure, before linguistic provinces can be formed. The 
redistribution of boundaries which becomes necessary in 
such cases inevitably involves the interest of rival gi'oups and 
States. Besides, financial and other considerations also arise 
and it is found diat die redistribution cannot be effected 
tvidiout retarding the economic progress of the region con- 
cerned and even that of the country at large. We have some- 
times been asked to impose our decision upon one or all of 
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the parties and achieve something at the point of the bayonet. 
I diink this attitude is completely wrong. If a large measure 
of agreement can be secured, we can form such provinces, 
altliough we would like this to be done without any untoward 
consequences. 

I attach the greatest importance to the subject of tire 
tribal people irhich I shall deal ivith next. In Assam and 
elseivhere they have suffered greatly by tlie Partition. The 
legacies left by the latter are still ivitli us and many, who 
■were deprived of tlieir means of livelihood at the time of 
Partition, are still without employment. This happened 
because they were cut off from neighbouring areas and this 
state of affairs cannot be remedied unless these regions are 
adequately connected ivitlr the rest of the country; but to 
build roads on mountainous tracks is very expensive. We have 
already built a number of such roads and we are building 
more. In about a fortnight from now, a conference ivill be held 
to consider matters relating to tlie welfare of the tribal people. 

The hon. Member from Manipur has raised the question 
of compensation for tlie damage caused by the war in his 
constituency. I do not know the details. It should normally 
be the duty of the British Government to pay compensation 
for this damage. We have, however, undertaken to discharge 
this liability to some extent in this area and, I believe, we 
have already paid betiveen Rs. 25 and 30 lakhs as compen- 
sation. Obviously, I cannot, without, looking into the matter 
closely, assure you that the pa-yment of compensation has 
been made fairly. A few Claims Officers have been appointed 
and tlie payments are being made in consultation ivith the 
local bodies. The process is still going on and claims are still 
being considered. 

The hon. hlember from Travancore referred to our 
policy in regard to tlie production and export of monazite. 
Until recently, large quantities of monazite used to be sold 
almost for a song. It suddenly became a highly strategic and, 
tlierefore, valuable mineral. For a variety of reasons, we have 
stopped its export, although some of it still continues to be 
exported under licence. The material is not quite as expensive 
as the hon. Member thought; he said it cost £250 per ton. 
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The price in America, at present, is half that figure. 'We 
have, as a matter of fact, built a factor)- at Ahvaye to separate 
monazitc from ilmenitc and other rare earths. I have no 
doubt that this factor)- will be of gi-eat advantage to the 
State of Travancore and India. ^Ve decided sometime ago 
that no material used in the manufacture of atomic bombs 
should be e.Kported from India. But we do not wish to forbid 
the c.xport of monazite tvhere it is put to otlter uses. We 
determine tlie volume of exports in terms of tlie foreign 
exchange we can earn from them. 

Much has been said about Kashmir. Dr Mookerjee 
raised a question about Kashmir’s constitutional status and 
he n-anted to know if Kashmiris were Indians. Of course, 
they are Indians, constitutionally and legally. If they want to 
go abroad, they must have an Indian passport. ^\Tten the 
question of the mciger of the States was first considered, four 
or five years ago, almost all the States acceded in tliree 
subjects only — foreign affairs, defence and communications. 
A little later, when there was a raid on Kashmir, it also 
acceded in respect of three subjects. There were further 
developments in the other States and tliey acceded in some 
additional subjects. During tltis period, we have had a con- 
flict witli Pakistan in regard to Kashmir because of the raids 
and die war. The matter has been referred to die United 
Nations. Therefore, it is not desired that any more changes 
should take place in the status of Kashmir in relation to India 
during this period of turmoil. Kashmir has acceded in the 
basic subjects and is a part of India. So far as other subjects are 
concerned, obviously the people of Kashmir have or rather 
their Constituent Assembly has ever)' right to pass any laivs it 
chooses. This is die constitutional position and it is quite 
clear as far as I can see. At the moment, matters, such as the 
financial integration of Kashmir with India, are under dis- 
cussion and I have no doubt that they ivill gradually be 
solved. The fact that such questions have ahvays to be ideived 
in their international backgi'ound a-eates great difficulties. 

Finally, I ivould like to speak to you about die rehabili- 
tation of refugees. ’^\'e are deeply conscious that a large 
number of refugees, especially those coming from East 
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Bengal, require to be rehabilitated; but, taking the problem 
as a whole, I do not tliink I am exaggerating when I say that 
our achievements in the field of rehabilitation have been 
remarkable. Of course, ours is not the only country that has 
had to undertake large-scale rehabilitation of refugees. The 
.United Nations have spent considerable sums of money for 
a similar purpose all over the world. Other countries have 
faced the same problems but the rehabilitation experts from 
abroad have invariably expressed, in no uncertain manner, 
their admiration for our achievements. I should like the 
House to remember tliat we have accomplished the task of 
rehabilitation witliout the least financial or other help from 
abroad or from die United Nations. The whole burden has 
been ours and is^e have borne it -well. I must say that we 
could not have succeeded if large numbers of the displaced 
persons themselves had not co-operated ivith us in this task, 
played their part and done their share of the work. They 
showed amazing enterprise and courage in building them- 
selves up anevL The great tragedy of the migrations turned 
.into a sign of hope for us, for it showed us that ultimately 
our people can face tragedy and overcome it. 


LINGUISTIC STATES 

J ENTIRELY agree with Dr Lanka Sundaram who said right 
at the beginning that tve should keep away from passion and 
prejudice. Dr Mookerjee said that the question of linguistic 
States should not be considered a party matter. I agree to 
some extent but I sometimes feel that perhaps it would have 
been better if it were a party matter. I shall explain myself. 
It is not that I iv^ant things to become party matters but a 
party matter, at any rate, does cut across provincial feelings. 
It may be good or bad but a party would not consider any 
question on a provincial basis. Well, this particular question 
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is, in the vet)' nature of things, a provincial one. "WTien there 
is division or friction between representatives of different 
provinces, I think it is much worse than any party divisions. 

An hon. Member— one of die noted poets we have in 
this House— referred to die old British poliq' of divide and 
rule. He seemed to hint that in the matter of linguistic 
provinces, the policy of die present Government is a 
continuation of that policy. Whatever one’s vietvs on this 
question may be. I must confess that I fail to understand how 
our polic)' can be construed as one of divide and rule. 

Repeated references have been made to die policy the 
Congress adopted for a number of years. An hon. Member 
said that I used to go around shouting about linguistic 
provinces from the house tops and at street corners. I am 
not aivare of having done so at all. In fact, I have never been 
very enthusiastic about linguistic provinces. My views on 
our provinces are peculiar. Coming, as I do, from die biggest 
of India's provinces, I feel that provinces in this country 
should be much smaller than they are. It is not necessary to 
have the •whole paraphernalia of a Governor, a High Court 
and so on for every province. But mine ivas a lone voice 
even when die Constituent Assembly was considering this 
matter. We ivcre so used to existing conditions that we were 
satisfied to let things continue as they were. 

Ever}'body knoivs that about thirty years ago the 
Congress stood for linguistic provinces. Seven years ago, the 
Congress, in its election manifesto of 1945-1946, said: “It 
(the Congress) has also stood for die freedom of each group 
and tendtorial area tvithin the nation to develop its own life 
and culture within the larger framework and it is stated 
that for diis purpose such territorial areas or provinces should 
be constituted, as far as possible, on a linguistic and cultural 
basis.’’ 

• he latest position is embodied in the election manifesto 
of the last General Election drawn up at Bangalore. I shall, 
if I may, read that out: “The demand for a redistribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis has been persistently made 
in the South and West of India. The Congi'ess expressed itself 
in favour of linguistic provinces many years ago. A decision 
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on tliis question ultimately depends upon the wishes of the 
people concerned, ^^^lile linguistic reasons have undoubtedly 
a certain cultural and other importance, there are other 
factors also, such as' economic, administrative and financial, 
i\diich have to be taken into consideration. Where such a 
demand represents the agreed views of the people concerned, 
the necessary steps prescribed by the Constitution, including 
the. appointment of a Boundary Commission, should be 
taken.” 

That more or less represents tlie policy and the position 
of Government in this matter. 

In regard to the Andlira province, for instance, hon. 
Members have suggested a plebiscite. I entirely agree that 
95 to 97 per cent of the people concerned would vote for it. 
But tliat does not solve my difficulties. I am all in favour 
of the Andhra province. But what will happen if you take 
the votes of the Andhras and the Tamilians and others in a 
controversial place like Madras city? Then you ivon't get 
90 per cent this way or that. It is quite ob\dous that the 
Andhras ivill vote en bloc for the Andhra province on 
principle; and rightly so. Similarly, if you take the votes of 
large numbers of our friends on the Karnataka question 
they isdll vote for the Karnataka province. I have no doubt 
about tliat. That goes for the Maharashtrians too. If they 
did not or if it was expected that they would not vote in this 
manner, the question of our discussion would not arise. So, 
ive proceed on the assumption that considerable numbers of 
people in certain areas desire linguistic pro\dnces. That is 
perhaps too limited a phrase. WTiat they really want is a 
province ivhere their language, more or less, prevails. 

Speaking for myself, I have been overburdened with the 
tliought that ive must give the topmost priority to the 
development of a sense of unity in India because these are 
critical days. Any decision that might come in the "way of that 
unity should be delayed till ive have laid a strong foundation 
for it. Because of that, I for my own part have frankly — and 
I should be quite frank witli tliis House — not taken any 
aggressive or positive step in regard to the formation of 
linguistic provinces. Although I agreed with the demand, I 
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left it at that in many cases. If tliere is general consent, well 
and good. We is’ill form an Andhra province and are pre- 
pared to do so. Towards the end of 1949 we had practically 
decided to have an Andhra province, because most matters 
had been settled by tlie Tamil people, the Andhras and others 
concerned. I think a specially formed Committee and the 
Local Government had worked togetlier for the settlement 
of these matters. However, we suddenly found that two or 
three very \'ital matters were not settled. We as a government 
were perfectly agreeable to a separate Andhra State. But 
nothing could be done about it as conflicts arose at the last 
moment. So, for the last two and a half years or so tve have 
been on die verge of finalizing matters but somediing or the 
other kept happening, outside our competence to delay it. I 
have no doubt at all in my mind — taking an individual case 
like the Andhra province — that there is a great deal of justi- 
fication for it. It is bound to come and I am sure that the 
Andhras tvant it. And that really is the final justification for it. 

But when we get into difficulties about the city of Madras 
or Rayalaseema — and I am not mentioning this just to create 
difficulties — ^tvhat are we to do? We can only follotv one of 
the two courses. The first is to create a better atmosphere and 
try to encourage a settlement by consent. The other is to 
come doum 4vith a heav)' hand and overrule this party or that 
and lay down our own terms. The second can be done. 
Governments have done it. But hon. Members will, no doubt, 
realize that in a matter of this kind strong feelings are roused. 
If we were to make a new province by some coercive method, 
we -would be leaving behind a trail of intense bitterness 
bet^reen the nvo provinces that used to be one and tvere 
forcibly divided. It would not be good for either of them to 
start -^vith an inheritance of ill-will and bitterness against 
their neighbours just -^vhen they are starting from scratch 
and have to settle do3vn to build themselves anetv. There- 
fore, it is infinitely better, even though it takes a little more 
time, to form linguistic provinces only when the goodwill 
and consent of all concerned are forthcoming. 

That 3\’as our general approach. And I submit that it is 
the right approach, because it will ultimately save more 
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time tlian trying to rush things in a manner ^vhich might 
entangle us in long arguments for years. After all, even the 
simplest of partitions brings with it problems and all kinds of 
difficulties, administrative, financial and otlier. The separa- 
tion of Burma was, of course, very different. It ^v^s complete 
in ever)' iv'ay and had our goodwill. There was no conflict in 
it. Still, it took ten years or so to ivork itself out and the 
process is not quite complete even today. The other terrible 
partitions in tliis country have undoubtedly made many of 
us hesitant about changing the map of India. I admit that it 
is necessaiy in some cases and, where it is necessar)', let us 
change it by all means. But die resolution drat has been put 
fonvard seems to me completely unacceptable and, as it is 
irorded, quite objectionable. It is all very irell for our friends 
from Andhra or Maharashtra or Kerala or Karnataka to put 
foitvard a definite proposal ivhich could be considered and 
then accepted or rejected. But a general proposition saying, 
‘Let us take the map of India and let us re-shape and cut it 
up aneu' on the basis of language,’ is one which I submit 
no reasonable person can support. It means upsetting what 
you have and unsetding everydring just tvlien you are moi'e 
or less settling doirn somehotv or other. It ivould be danger- 
ous at any time but it is more so at a time ivhen the world is 
on the verge of a crisis. One does not kno\v ivhat tomorrow 
or die day after might bring. For us to unsetde and uproot 
die ivhole of India on die basis of a dieoretical approach or 
linguistic division seems to me an extraordinarily umvise 
thing. 

India has a magnificent inheritance. We, of course, want ' 
to better that inheritance and to advance it. In doing so, we 
sometimes think too parochially or proi'incially. I do not say 
diat one should never think of one’s oivn parish or province 
but it is dangerous to hai'e a parochial attitude to India as a 
iv'hole. To my mind, diis resolution seeks to transfer the 
parochial and provincial outlook to the whole of India and, 
as such, I cannot support it. 

My honourable friend. Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee, 
spoke^ eloquently of ^Vest Bengal. I am sure ever)' Member 
in diis House is av'are that West Bengal has to shoulder 
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tremendous burdens as a result of the Partition and other 
matters connected tvith it. I have no doubt that no other 
State in India suffered so mudi. The argument advanced by 
Dr Mookerjee tvas that some adjoining areas should be added 
on to "West Bengal because it had a heat7 population. Now, 
I am not giving an opinion. Logically or tireoretically speak- 
ing, that seems to be a valid argument. But you cannot 
ahrays be logical in these matters. I am quite sure that 
Members from Bihar do not wholly approve of tvhat Dr 
Mookerjee has said, regardless of what party they belong 
to. I sliall not go into the question as to who is right. 

Ttvo or three months ago, I ts'as in the Darjeeling area of 
North Bengal and there t\'as a deputation from the Gurkha 
League demanding a Gurkha or Nepali province in Nordi 
Bengal. Now, I am quite sure Dr Mookerjee does not approve 
of tliat. It means taking away something from die already 
restricted Bengal. I might inform the House of my own reac- 
tions to it. But, instead of using my own words, I shall read 
out something that Sardar Patel said in the House and with 
which I entirely agree. When die question of die Gurkha 
province or Uttarkhand came up, his answer was; “The 
Government of India consider this move of Uttarkhand in 
North Bengal as unreal, misconceived and harmful to 
national interests. The Government of India are determined 
not to give any quarter to any agitation for die formation of 
any such province and ivill not alloiv die solidarity of the 
countiy to be disturbed by such mischievous moves.” 

In this matter. Dr Mookerjee and I are in complete 
agreement. My point is this: if Dr Mookerjee raised the 
question of redistribution of provinces round Bengal, similar 
questions will crop up not only in the west but in the north 
too. One cannot envisage what will ultimately emerge from 
the boiling cauldron of redistribution all over India. 

It is all very' ivell to say, ‘Decide this question this ivay or 
that ivay; do not leave it undecided.’ I can understand such 
ail attitude in regard to a specific matter. But I do not under- 
stand hoiv a question as general as redistribution can be 
decided this ivay or that. In fact, such things are normally 
not decided this ivay or that way. You may lay down some 
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general principles if you like but even principles can clash. 
There is the principle of linguistic provinces. There is the 
principle of economic self-sufficiency and there are financial 
considerations. All these hai'e to be balanced before a parti- 
cular decision in a particular place can be taken. Normally, 
no single general principle should indiscriminately be applied 
to a i\'hole country. The present geographical structure of 
India has changed very greatly in the last three or four years. 
First of all, the Partition took aivay a considerable part of 
India. The picture changed still further by tlie merger of a 
large number of the old Indian States. Nevertheless, the 
old provinces of India, roughly speaking, remain more 
or less tlie same. That does not mean that they should not 
cliange. Certainly, diey may change but you should start 
with the basis that you will not upset the status quo. If a 
particular demand is considered reasonable, you can give 
effect to it. But to say diat you should give effect to a parti- 
cular principle all over India has no meaning. 

In regard to countrie.s like India and China, there is 
ahs^ays difficulty about provincialism. They are huge 
countries and inevitably the various parts of the country 
differ from one another — sometimes in language, sometimes 
in the ivay of living and in many other things. In China 
they ha^'e some great advantages over us. They have, at any 
rate, one ivritten language for die ivhole country aldiough 
the spoken language differs. Both India and China have 
ah\'ays had to contend against provincialism. I do not knoiv 
enough about the past history or the recent history of China 
to be able to give details as to hoiv diey have dealt ivith this 
question. But, generally speaking, they have tried to get over 
provincialism by getting rid of the provinces themselves. I 
believe that, besides die two or diree autonomous areas like 
Inner Mongolia and Tibet, China has been divided into 
zones v^hich presumably cut across the old provincial 
boundaries. I merely mention this because the problem, in 
regard to the provinces and dieir size, is much the same 
here. The idea of linguistic provinces will intensify provincial 
feelings and that, undoubtedly, will iv’-eaken the concept of a 
united India. That is one aspect. 
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Anotlicr cc^unlly irnportunt uspcct is tliRt 5\'c litivc ccrtuin 
very' important languages in India. A language by itself 
may be good or bad; but round tliat language are clustered 
certain tvays of living and sometimes ways of tlionght. It is 
but right that tliis particular aspect of cultural manifestation 
should have an opportunity for full groivth. 

As far as languages are concerned, I tliink that we should 
encourage all tlie hill dialects of India. I am not in favour of 
suppressing any language and the major languages must 
certainly go ahead. The best ivay to encourage tire growth 
of a people is through the language they speak and every 
State should recognize that; if the State is multilingual, it 
should encourage all the different languages, rvhatever they 
are. I do not quite see tvhy tire political bouirdary should 
necessarily be a linguistic one. If several languages are spoken 
in any particular region, they can all have an opportunity 
to develop. I feel that behind tire demand for linguistic 
provinces there lies somedring a little more difficult to deal 
widr than the problem of languages. That something is a 
feeling on the part of the people who make the demand that 
they have not had a square deal, that if they were left alone 
to manage their affairs they would see that they got it. I 
cannot say whether drere is much justification for the exis- 
tence of such a feeling but the fact drat it exists is not good 
for us. If we still function in a narrorv, provirreial rvay, 
reserving one gi'oup for our favours to the exclusion of 
another, it is unfortunate. It means that, horvever big we 
may talk, rpe are still limited in our outlook and do not 
think or function in a national way. Having admitted drat, 
we must try to get over it. I should have thought that a 
multilingual State like Bombay or Madras afforded greater 
opportunities for growth and for developing a rvider oudook 
dran the big leviathan of a State like Uttar Pradesh. You 
rsill find in history and elsewhere that in some couirtries, 
small States are forced to think in large terms. They are 
forced to learn dre languages of other States. Because people 
living in huge States and countries become so complacent 
that they do not thiirk of people elsewhere. I do not knorv 
r\hy people attach so much importance to the greatness of 
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size. I suppose their preference for large areas is a relic of the 
old days when a man’s income was proportionate to the size 
of the land he oivned. A large size does not necessarily imply 
growtli in any sense, even though ive seem to think so. I, for 
my part, ivould be perfectly a^eeable if tliere ivere a pro- 
position that Uttar Pradesh, for instance, be split up into 
four provinces. Hoiv^ever, I doubt very mucli if my colleagues 
from Uttar Pradesh would relish that idea; on the contrary, 
they ^vould probably like to have an additional chunk from 
some other province. 

Some hon. Members thought it desirable that Hyderabad 
should be split up into smaller units. I think such a. step 
ivould be injurious to Hyderabad and ts’^ould upset the whole 
structure of South India. It would be very unwise to do 
anything that would destroy the administrative continuity 
tliat has been achieved in Hyderabad after so much effort. 

We are perfectly prepared to accede to tlie very justifiable 
demands in Soutli India. Of course, we are not going to 
re-shape India on a linguistic basis. We are, however, willing 
to look into specific issues but we cannot expect tliat there 
isdll be absolute unanimity in regard to them. Dr Lanka 
Sundaram said tliat no Andhra would ever relinquish his 
claim to tlie city of Madras. I am sure that people from the 
Tamil areas will assert sometliing to the contrary ivitli equal 
vehemence. Let the two come together and arrive at a settle- 
ment. I do not suggest that we remain passive in tliis matter. 
I am prepared to do all I can to help in a settlement but I 
do not see how I can go ivith a flashing sword to the Tamils 
or the Andhras and say, ‘You must submit to the other’s 
demand.’ Even if I did that, the results would not be good 
because I would leave a trail of bitter memories behind. 
We talk of Vishala Andhra, of Malia Gujarat, of the 
Sam^Tiktli Maharashtra and so on. A map will show that 
they all overlap and presage conflict. So long as you are 
discussing the principle of it, many people from Maha 
Gujarat will vote for Vishala Andhra and so on. But as soon 
as they look at the maps, there will be strife everywhere. 
Ancient history will be quoted: ‘In the year 1,000 A.D. or 
something like that, Maha Gujarat spread right up to there’ 
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or 'the Maharashtra Empire was up to here at the time o£ 
die Rashtrakiitas.’ In dieir day, these ancient empires were 
imperial entities constantly at war in order to conquer terri- 
tor}^ Any talk of historical parallels inflames provincial 
sentiment and inevitably leads to a desire on the part of the 
State concerned to dominate over the neighbouring territor)'. 

No agitation is necessary to convince me that the Andhra 
claim is justified. I am already convinced. If you are an 
Andhra, you must reason widi the Tamilians and odiers 
concerned. I will participate in the talks if necessary. If, on 
the other hand, a similar demand is made in die case of 
Uttarkhand, I would strongly oppose it; I would also oppose 
a Sikh province. I am not going to play about with our 
frontiers in the north. But claims like those of Andhra or 
Karnataka or Kerala or Maharashtra have my concurrence. 
The odd thing is that the more agitation there is, the more 
rigid the contending parties become. The only way to settle 
disputes about linguistic provinces is to consider them in a 
spirit of goodivill. A plebiscite, supposing tliat the States 
concerned agreed to it, would not necessarily solve every- 
thing. If a party wins by a narrow margin — and tliis is 
bound to happen in most cases — a good deal of bitterness 
ivill be created. 

Professor Saha referred to the separate republics in the 
Soviet Union in support of the theory of linguistic provinces 
in India. The tivo are not really comparable, because India 
is much more of a unity than the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union is no longer a single empire but the union of a 
number of entirely different countries. They have formed 
a political unit and are happy about it. That is very good. 
They proceeded on the basis of independent republics 
federating together. Now, India cannot function on that 
basis. As I said, we are a much more unified country. 
If you consider Russia — not the Soviet Union — ^which is 
more of a unified country, in relation to India, it will be a 
better comparison. Large tracts of Asia, which belong to the 
Soviet Union, hav’e been added to Russia and they follow a 
common policy. Even so, tlie practice, as a matter of fact, 
is really somewhat different from the theory — I mean the 
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theory of secession. I think it is perfectly clear that no part 
of the Soviet Union can secede at all. Thus, in spite of tire 
tlieoretical right of secession of the component parts, die 
process of centralization has gone pretty far in the Soviet 
Union. 
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■rT HAS BEEN a great pleasure to me to come here. I have 
i clone so chiefly because my old friend Dr Hamied invited 
me and also because I consider that the chemical industry is 
a very imjoortant one. I have also come on a mission of curio- 
sity and intend to find out who the chemical manufacturers 
of this countT)' are and what they are doing. I have learnt 
something from Dr Hamied’s address. Of course, I do not 
mean to say diat I tvas totally unarrare of their activities. 
Dr Hamied’s address added a great deal to my knowledge 
of what has been done or not done and also what the Govern- 
ment should and should not do. He has presumably asked 
me and others to appreciate and admire the work of both the 
chemical manufacturers and the other private interests 
engaged in industry in India. 

I have no doubt that much of their work is tvorthy of 
appreciation and occasionally some might even be worthy of 
admiration. Perhaps, it might be said that they have not yet 
attained the degree of perfection at which we aim and there 
might be some lapses on their part. We have, nevertheless, 
to look at this problem in relation to our country’s economy 
and her needs. We have to keep before us the problem of hoAV 
to build or develop our economy and, in a smaller sense, our 
chemical industiy as well. 

Looking at newspaper advertisements it seemed to me 
that one of the main industries in the country was the manu- 
facture of some potent and powerful pills. Being unacquaint- 
ed with the taste or effect of tliose pills and seeing the 
adt'ertisements in the newspapers day after day, I began 
to dislike intensely the people who manufactured these 
things and advertised them so frequently. I may go a 
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Step further and say that I am a very bad product of the 
pharmaceutical age, because I have hardly ever taken 
any medicine, pills or drugs. Hoivever, I have no doubt 
diat other people need these pills and I have no desire to 
deprive them. 

Dr Hamied has referred to some large questions. He has 
laid down some excellent maxims and some extraordinary 
maxims. He has stated as an obvious fact which admits of no 
dispute or argument that -private enterprise and nationaliza- 
tion can be equated ivith democracy and that totalitarianism 
and nationalization are the same. It is for tire first time that 
I have heard such a vieivpoint. I am not going to enter into 
any controversy about tliis or about what he called the dual 
policy of the Government. Obviously, he wants us eitlier to 
plump for absolute free enterprise or for hundred per cent 
nationalization. 

'I am afraid Dr Hamied is out of touch wnth wdiat is 
happening in tlie tvorld. There is no country in the tvorld 
where the free enterprise of his dream exists. It does not exist 
even in die United States of America which is the high- 
priest of free enterprise. On the contrary, it becomes less and 
less significant in spite of the country’s policy and its aims. 
World conditions today create forces ivhich compel a country 
to progress in a certain direction, whether it wants to or not. 

There are countries like Soviet Russia and some others 
ivhich have gone a long is^ay in creating a State which is in 
complete control of -industry. Everything else is also State- 
controlled. Dr Hamied wants us to choose betiYcen Soviet 
Russia and something ivhich does not exist anywhere in die 
world. That is a very hard choice indeed and I do not see 
why I should be forced to make it. It is inevitable diat those 
countries, isdiich do not want either of the tivo extremes, 
must find a middle ivay. In that middle way, there is bound 
to be more emphasis on some factors than on others but 
obviously'^ a middle ivay or a mixed economy, if you like to 
call it that, is inevitable. That is not a dogma or an axiom 
whicli can be applied to any country regardless of its condi- 
tions. It will have to be decided by each country individually 
with regard to its particular conditions. Wliat may be suit- 
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able for India might not be suitable, let us say, for Burma or 
Afghanistan or a country in Europe. We have to base our 
actions on objective facts and our capacities. We cannot 
think of this country in terms of what is happening in the 
United States. ^Ve must take into consideration the facts that 
arc peculiar to and govern the situation. 

The United States of America has had 150 years of 
consolidation and growth and its capacity for production 
today is colossal. All kinds of economic forces which have 
little relationship with the old idea of capitalism are active 
in that country. Of course, America is a capitalist country 
and she is proud of being one. But tlie fact is that modern 
capitalism in the United Stales of America is vastly different 
from what it 3 vas twenty or thirty or forty years ago. It has 
changed. Even economies can move in a particular direction 
udth a momentum of tlieir own. I was told the otlier day by 
some one who knojv's — I have no idea how far the figures are 
coiTcct — that one person in every five in the United States 
of America is in some kind of State employment. That is a 
prodigious number and America, mind you, is a capitalist 
and not a socialist State, The fact that one person in five is 
in State employment in a capitalist country shows how the 
nature of the capitalist State is changing. This means that in 
a country ivhere conditions are different and where the 
stresses of modern life are greater, the changes are also bound 
to be of a basic nature. 

In England there has also been a considerable change. I 
should like to know what the response from Parliament or 
from the Government or from other people would be if Dr 
Hamied’s axiom were to be stated in England. England is 
obviously pursuing a socialist policy and has been pursuing 
it ’iridi considerable courage during the last four or five years 
since the war ended. 

So, the problem is not a simple one. There are in this 
trorld warious policies, ideologies and theories. I suppose there 
is some truth in each of tliem. However, my personal feeling 
is that while it is very important to have a theory as the 
logical basis of our thought, it is irot reasonable to apply it 
b) force to all conditions. We can use a theory for the pur- 
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pose of argument and for testing its validity. In practice, 
hotvever, you have to take the facts of die situation and adapt 
eidier yourself or your theory accordingly. Most countries 
have to do it. If I may say so, even Soviet Russia which seeks 
to base herself on a very hard and rigid theory of Marxism, 
interprets Marxism in a manner drat suits her. The result is 
that her brand of Marxism has little to do tvidi Marx. I am 
quite certain that Marx irould be astonished if he ivere to see 
the various interpretations of his theory. Whether you ap- 
prove of this or not is immaterial. The important point is 
that Russians, in dieir oivn way, are hard realists and conti- 
nue to adapt their policy to what diey consider for the 
moment good for their countr}^ or their party. 

Coming to India, ive have to consider things as they are. 
We cannot lay doivn any slogan or lYatclnvord and try to 
force it dirough to its logical conclusion. Whether it is in 
India or anyvs'here else, only those policies can succeed which 
promise to deliver the goods. There are no other tests. 
Broadly speaking, the present conflict is between the various 
forces represented by communism on the one side and on the 
odier by something to irhich I cannot quite give a name. I 
cannot call it capitalism because it has all kinds of variations. 
What is really developing in the world is some kind of demo- 
cratic socialism. It is developing gradually and in varying 
degrees. Whatever the two conflicting forces may be, their 
real test is not going to be on the battlefield. They are ulti- 
mately going to be tested by the results achieved. 

We should try to understand our problems in as realistic 
a manner as possible, avoiding for tlie moment ^vords which 
have long histories beliind tlrem and which confuse the mind. 
Mdien AYe tlirow these 'isms' about as arguments, we get lost. 
Passions are aroused and the hard facts are ignored. A person 
^vho calls himself a socialist naturally has a certain general 
outlook and a certain set of objectives. Another person may 
have quite a different point of vieu\ If you put these two 
persons together, diey hurl harsh -svords at each otlier and 
nothing results. If, on tlie otlier hand, they sat dotrn together 
and said, ‘Well, here is a job to be done/ something might 
result. Here in India, tliere is so much we want — food, clotli- 
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iiig, liousingi ccliicntioH, licnltli in fsct, nil tliG importnnt 
things of life. Hots' arc we to get them? Surely, not by shout- 
ing slogans or passing resolutions about socialism or 
capitalism or any other 'ism’. We tvill have to produce the 
goods and distribute them properly. "VVc must think how best 
to do it. 

There is no doubt that American capitalism has an 
amazing capacity for production; in fact, it is colossal. This 
capacity of American capitalism ts-as not ahs-ays tlie same; 
it has changed and has been changing. Besides, the United 
States of America has had 150 years to achieve it in. It has a 
territory ivith huge economic resources. It had opportunity 
without tlie hampering backgiound of conflict which other 
countries had to reckon with. It had neither a heavy popula- 
tion nor the relics of a feudal age. It tvas a new country with 
enormous space and it developed to its present level in 150 
years. It is thus rather absurd to say, ‘Do what has been 
done in America.’ I tvould like to do it in my own way but 
how can I do it? I do not have tlie 150 years or even 100 
years to settle doivn in and grow as America did, I have 
neither that enormous space nor that invaluable freedom 
from conflict and trouble. I have neither tliat much time nor 
die same opportunity. India is a big country with a back- 
ground of all kinds of conflict. Many kinds of forces are at 
play. I have got to solve my problems in the immediate 
present or in the near future, not in the next hundred years. 
Private enterprise in America developed gradually till it 
built up for itself a very strong position with enormous 
resources. Has private enterprise in India got the capacity 
or the ability or the resources to do that? It has ability and 
it has resources but it just has not the strength or capacity to 
solve the situation by itself. It is a patent fact that you just 
cannot do it. Is our private enterprise going to take up our 
ri\’er valley schemes? It cannot, because they are too big 
for it. These schemes cannot pay dividends quickly. We have 
to 5vait for years and years. Therefore, the State inevitably 
has to take them up. In America the railways are O'wned by 
private companies. Here tve own the raihvays. Are tve not 
told. All this dislocates business. Let private enterprise have 
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full play’? If private enterprise has full play, one of the first 
casualties in this country will be private enterprise itself. To 
be frank ivith you — I am talking in general terms — private 
enterprise in tliis country is not wise enough. It may be clever 
in m^ing money but it just is not ivise enough. It does not 
see what is happening all round. It does not see a changing 
world in turmoil but sees it in terms of an age that is dead and 
gone. 

It so happens — and it amazes me — tliat here in India, in 
spite of enormous difficulties, we have conflicts and all kinds 
of unhelpful criticism and condemnation of the Government. 
That very fact symbolizes a certain state of affairs in India 
and an attitude in the minds of her people which is far from 
critical. There is no doubt about it. When we talk of some- 
thing critical like tlie food situation, for instance, we use 
strong language ivithout showing any aivareness of the crisis. 
We live our lives in the same old tvay and though large 
numbers of people suffer in the country for lack of food, lack 
of shelter or lack of other things, most of us, especially those 
of us who criticize, lead our lives unaffected in any tvay. Asia 
is on the verge of a crisis. In fact, the tvhole world is tense 
with a sense of urgency but we have no such sense yet! 
Unfortunately, this lightheartedness in understanding "what 
is happening all round us is not good because then realization 
sometimes comes as a shock. We have to take the problems 
of India and look at them in the context of tlie world. Let 
us deal -with them as realistically as possible, having certain 
aims and objectives, tiying to go toivards them, adopting 
our policies ivdth a vieiv to realizing those objectives, ivithout 
arguing so much and ivithout having recourse to slogans or 
set terms. 

The only objective tliat you can set before you in tlie 
modern ivorld is a ividespread raising of the people’s standard 
of living. It is not the only objective but others are subject to 
it. No government can affoi'd to ignore the urges of the 
common people. After all, democracy has its basis on those 
very urges and if any government flouts them, it is pushed 
aside and otlier governments take over. They may be better 
or lYorse. That is immaterial. 
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Dr Hamied, in his address, criticized hea\7 taxation on 
the one hand and on tlic other called upon the Govei-nment 
to provide certain urgently needed things like a synthetic 
petrol plant tvhich tvould cost thirty or forty crores. Hotv 
can v/c reduce the revenue by lessening tlie taxes and still 
do everything that is necessar}'? I don’t understand. Natur- 
ally, there is a limit to our capacity to do things and there 
is a limit to taxation. ^Vc cannot go beyond tliat without 
disturbing tlie whole structure of our economy. Important 
things have certainly to be done and if enough money is 
not forthcoming, those things are not done. 

I should like you, gentlemen, to look at tliis picture and 
balance things. I want you to realize that in the modern age 
it is not possible to go back to the old days of a dead world. 
No countr)’ in the Avide world can go back to those days. If 
you think in terms of going back then you are thinking in a 
vacuum and that is unreal thinking. How far the State can or 
should come in or how far there should be co-operation are 
matters for consideration but the real test is results tvhich 
are not tlie accumulation of private fortunes but the advance- 
ment of the public generally. 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS 

I T ALL depends on how you and I and all of us approach the 
question. Is it just another of our many schemes — good 
schemes, no doubt — in ivhich ive shall do our day’s work 
and leave the -rest to chance or is it something more than 
that? Is it something ivhich you will direct from above as 
an administrator, as Dei'elopment Commissioners, as a 
Central Committee or as the Planning Commission and so 
on, or is it something ivhich will enable you to unleash forces 
from beloiv among our people to do the ivork? Forces 
unleashed without definite aims and without proper co-ordi- 
nation sometimes yield good results and sometimes bad. A 
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good lead and a good organization from tlie top is obviously 
necessary and essential, yet it may be completely useless 
unless tlie forces from below are released. 

Sometimes, I begin to suspect and become a little afraid 
of these leads from the top that we, including myself, are 
always giving. We have got into tire habit of doling out good 
advice to the country, to our people, to everybody. Neverthe- 
less, my own experience has shotvn that people who give too 
muclr advice are unpopular. They are irritating. At any rate 
such advice does not conduce to the good of others, as it is 
intended to. That is to say, if we act too much from the top 
without adequate foundations and without that intimate 
relation ivith the loirer rungs, tve can hardly achieve any 
great results. We will achieve sometlring, of course. So the 
problem becomes one of hoiv to bring about a union of these 
two elements. 

Obviously, it is necessary to plan, to direct, to organize 
and to co-ordinate; but it is even more necessary to create 
conditions in ■which a spontaneous grmvth from below is 
possible. I -^vonder if this Community Scheme is something 
ivhich is likely to bring about a union behveen the top and 
the others. By the term top I do not mean that some people 
are superior; I mean those who guide, tlie organizers; and by 
otliers I mean the millions who will participate in the work. 
In fact, ultimately there should be no top and no gradations. 
Nevertheless, I feel that even the organizational lead should 
not be tossed like a ball from what is the top to ivhat might, 
if you like, be called the bottom; that is to say, even the 
initiative for the Community Projects should come, wherever 
possible, from the people ivho are most affected by them. 

Often, -^ve like to sit in our chambers and decide every- 
tliing according to -jvhat ive consider to be good for the 
people. I think die people themselves should be given the 
opportunity to think about it and thus they will affect our 
thinking as -^ve affect their thinking. In diis -way, something 
mucli more living and integrated is produced, something in 
whicli there is a sense of intimate partnership — intimate 
partnership not in the doing of the job but in the making of 
the job and the thinking of the job. It is true that those of us 
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or those of you ivho are more trained, who have given more 
ihoii<Tht to the problem and might be considered, to some 
extent, especially suited to that kind of tvork are better quali- 
fied for thinking and giving the lead than you or I; at the 
same time, it is equally true that unless those, who may not 
be specialists but for whom you are tvorking and tvho ulti- 
mately are supposed to tvork for themselves, feel that mental 
urge, that impact of the creative spirit witliin them to think 
and act, they will not work in the way that tre all tvant them 
to ivork. 

I do consider that the scheme of Community Projects is 
something of very great importance and it is so not merely 
because you can sum up and write down on paper the 
material achievements of such a project, whicli I hope will 
be considerable — all the additional food grown, the houses 
built, schools and dispensaries, better roads, tanks, wells and 
so on. You can make a list of them and it is pleasing to see 
that list but somehow my mind goes beyond to the man, 
tvoman and child. The house may be good but it is tlie 
builder of the house that counts ultimately, not the house or 
even the occupant of the house. Therefore, it is to the builder 
that my mind goes; tve ^vant to make the people of India all 
builders. These Community Pi'ojects appear to me to be 
something of vital importance, not only in the material 
achievements that they tvould bring about but much more 
so because they seek to build up the community and the 
individual and to make the latter a builder of his otvn village 
centre and of India in die larger sense. 

Noiv, how are you going to proceed? Naturally, not by 
vague talk and discussion. One cannot have those plans 
without a very great deal of careful discussion and I am 
glad to say that there has been a good deal of these discussions 
in the last two or three months and they have borne some 
fruit already. Yet a slight fear seizes me when I see all this 
planning and organization that, perhaps, we might begin 
to think that this is the major part of our irork. That is, we 
might begin to think, as many of us are apt to do, that, sitting 
in big buildings and big offices, it is we who are doing the 
job. ^Ye are doing nothing of the kind. We are only indicat- 
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ing hois^ the job is to be done; it is tlie others who will have 
to do it. But, somehow, as things are, the persons who do the 
job are rather diffident. How to give the initiative to the 
people in these things? How to invest them witli that sense 
of partnership, tliat sense of purpose, tliat eagerness to do 
tilings? 

Looking into my own mind and tr)dng to revive old 
memories, I remember hoiv at some periods of our 
existence, individual and national, did think that way, 
we did feel that tvay and act that way. It is this sense ivhich 
adds to one’s stature. Although that kind of thing has 
happened in this country, ivhether anything similar can 
happen again in our life-time, I do not know. We may not 
achieve our former standard because conditions are different. 
Anyhow, I am of a generation that belongs more or less to 
the past and cannot, therefore, speak for others — the younger 
generation, tvho ought to feel as we did. Whether we feel 
that way or not, it seems to me quite obvious that if the 
tremendous task of re-building India is undertaken, it will 
have to be undertaken isddi something much more than the 
books and statistics, papers and directions and planning 
and organization that we may put into it. It will have to be 
undertaken with sometliing fier)*^ and with the spirit that 
moves a nation to high endeavour. Well, can tlie Community 
Projects be looked at that way? Perhaps, I am putting it 
too high and it is dangerous to put a tiling too high, because 
if you do so you are liable to react the other way. 

I suppose tliere is hardly a country — and I mean no 
disrespect to other countries — ^which has such high ideals as 
India. And I may add that there is hardly a country where 
die gap betiveen ideals and performance is so big as in India. 
So, it is a dangerous thing to talk big and then not be able 
to come anjwhere near your objecth'e. Neverdieless, occa- 
sionally one has even to gaze at die stars even though one 
may not reach them. Merely to lower your ideals because 
you diink they are too high is not right, even though you 
might not quite achieve these ideals. Hoiv far can we take 
the Community Projects out of the setting of your offices 
and make them a scheme for living men and ivomen inspired 
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by something tvorth tvhile to do? That is the problem. We 
measure and calculate rightly and inevitably about the 
finances and the resources involved; one has got to do it, one 
cannot act iiTCsponsibly. However, if I may say so, all tliese 
are secondar)’ matters. The primary’ matter is the human 
being involved, the man who is going to work, the man who 
is going to feel it and translate that feeling into action. Are 
you going to try to create that ty^pe of human being? The 
human being is there, of course: you have only to reach his 
heart and mind. You can do that but not by doling out 
advice. Take it from me, do not advise too much: do the 
job yourself. That is the only advice you can give to others. 
Do it and others will follotv. Wiy do you think, it is your 
business to sit in a big office and issue orders because you are 
die Development Commissioner? If I may say so with all 
respect, you are no good if y’ou do that. Better go some- 
where else and do some other job. Let us be clear about this. 

^^ffiether it is die Development Commissioner or the 
Administrator, he must not sit in his office and issue decrees 
all the time. He must take the spade and dig or do somediing 
else. No man connected with the scheme, who merely sits in 
his office, is good enough, as far as I am concerned. If you 
u’ork, you tvill make others tvork. That is the only ivay of 
giving a lead and calling upon others to ivork. We are be- 
coming a lazy people, especially with your hands and feet 
and often enough intellectually lazy, too, I regret to say, 
although it has nothing to do with our present work here, 
that our university standards are going down and, if this is 
not checked, I do not knoiv how ive are to make good in 
anything big later. Hoivever, that is another matter. 

Wlierever you are, I expect that you should begin your 
V’ork every morning vdth a little manual effort, if possible, 
in furtherance of die Community Projects. You must develop 
a sense of partnership. 

I do not knoiv ivhat our Development Commissioner or 
the Administrator has done thus far in regard to the produc- 
tion of leaflets, pamphlets, etc., explaining the schemes. I 
have seen a pamphlet here. It is in English. It is rather 
businesslike and good. I hope that such pamphlets will be 
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issued in the various languages of India. But much more is 
required. I ^vant this matter to be explained, not in this 
businesslike way but in a more human way, so that somehow 
it may catch the imagination of the people concerned. But 
■^vhat is more necessary is that you, the Development 
Commissioners, should function in a human "vray with the 
people, should talk to them in a friendly way, get to know 
what they ^vant and explain to them what you propose to do, 
ho^sY it is tlieir AYOrk, hotY it is not something imposed upon 
them and not even something that is a gift from above. You 
should explain to them that it is going to be a project of 
co-operative endeavour, how they ■will benefitsby it and their 
children and their children's children. See that you get to 
kno^Y tliem somehow, reach their minds and hearts and 
invite tliem to work with you; not under your command but 
^Yitli you, so tliat you gradually form some kind of brother- 
hood, a fraternity of -^Yorkers. 

I speak, naturally, ^vith some kno-^Yledge of my people. 
I am not afraid of criticizing my people. I have just called 
them lazy and all tliat. And yet I do believe quite honestly 
that the human material we have in India is very fine and, 
given tlie opportunity, it can achieve big things. HotY to 
give an opportunity to this vast mass of human material — 
that is the problem. You cannot suddenly give it to all, 
ho'^vever much you may plan for it. Of course, you must plan 
for everybody. No planning which is not for all is good 
enough. You must ahvays have that AdeiY before you and 
you must prepare the foundations for the next step towards 
the final goal. And so, you ultimately start a process which 
gi' 0 \YS by itself. Suppose you take fifty-five Community 
Projects today; you plan next year to take another hundred 
or whatever the number and so on. You want the number to 
gi'o\Y so tlrat in the course of five or six years you may have 
from 500 to 600 or more centi'es. 

That itself is a tremendous thing covering, as it possibly 
^Yill, a very lai-ge proportion of our population. I ^vas thinking 
of something slightly different in addition. Take a centre in 
one place comprising about a hundred villages; -^Yhat you 
do there in a concentrated ^Yay Tvill percolate through to the 
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surrounding villages. If the work is too officialized, tliis will 
not happen. It will never spread beyond your immediate 
vision. It must not become something too rigid but be 
.something which has an element of spontaneous growth 
idthin it. And that can only happen when you catch die 
imagination of die people. Then it gi'ov’s automatically. 
There is ahvaj's a danger— I am myself guilty of it often 
enough— that by direction and authority we may make 
a thing rigid, not flexible, making it a part of the official 
hierarchy. Notv, official hierarchies are, I suppose, necessar)’. 
But with all the good they do, they have a certain deadening 
influence on anything that is spontaneous or vital. Commu- 
nity Projects will never grow if dicy are approached in that 
way. You must always think of the element of spontaneity. 

This kind of project svill succeed or fail in the measure 
diat you achieve results within stated periods. There is, of 
course, a certain amount of vagueness -when you approach 
the people but there must be precision about one thing; 
about the time in which a thing must be done. That target 
must be continually before you. And if you do not reach it, 
trell, you fail to that extent. 

Really, what we are committed to is not a few community 
centres but to working for the biggest community of all and 
that is the community of the people of India, more especially 
those tvho are do^vn and out, those tvho are back■^vard. There 
are far too many back^vard people in this country. Besides 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes organiza- 
tions, there is an organization called the Backward Classes 
League. As a matter of fact, you can safely say that 96 per 
cent of the people of India are economically very backtvard. 
Indeed, apart from a handful of men, most of the people are 
backward. Anyhotv, we have to think more of tlrose who 
arc more backv’ard because we must aim at progressively 
producing a measure of equality in opportunity and other 
things. In the modern tvorld today, you cannot go on for 
long having big gaps between those who are at the top and 
those i\’ho are at the bottom. You cannot make all men equal, 
of course. But must at least give them equality of oppor- 
tunity. So, I hope that these community centres will not 
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merely pick out the best and most favourable spots and 
help them start but also try to work out die problems of the 
other spots which are backward economically, socially and 
in odier respects and dius gain a wealth of experience of 
various types and conditions in India, so that this tremendous 
problem of back^vardness may be tackled in the best and 
quickest way possible. 


HOPEFUL PROSPECTS 

I A^r speaking to you over the radio after a long time and 
there are many diings that I should like to talk about, for 
much has happened during this interval. But today I shall 
speak to you chiefly about our food situation. I should have 
preferred to do so a week or two later when, perhaps, I 
could have given you more facts. Our Food Minister, 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kid^vai, is touring the States in order to 
confer tvith the State Ministers, to take personal stock of the 
situation and to decide witli tlieir co-operation ■what steps to 
take. He has not yet finished his survey of die situation and 
so I cannot, for the present, talk to you in detail. Ho^vever, 
since I had fixed tonight for my broadcast, I kept to it. Even 
though I shall not give you much ne^v information today, I 
should like to talk to you about our common problems, 
because it is very necessary diat there should be a close 
understanding beUs'een the people of this great country and 
the Government diey have elected. 

For many years we have had to face tremendous 
difficulties in die matter of food. The last Great War, the 
Partition of India, overwhelming natural disasters in the 
shape of earthquakes, floods and drought and the growing 
populadon created a hea-vy deficit of food in the country. 
Food is after all a primary necessity and if we fail in feeding 
our people adequately, ive can make little progress in other 
directions. 
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^Vc had to import large quantities o£ foodgi’ains — wheat 
and rice and milo— at enormous expense. ^Vc have struggled 
against famine and scarcity in many parts of India and even 
in recent months we have had very difficult conditions in 
Rayalascema, parts of Mysore, the Sunderbans area in 
Bengal, eastern Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, Saurashtra, tlic 
Hissar Disuict in tlie Punjab and Ajmer. In some parts of 
India it has been difficult to get even drinking water. 

Some districts of Madras, such as Rayalascema, had 
been particularly unfortunate. They had severe drought for 
four successit'c )’cars. ^\’c sent our army for relief rrork and, 
from all accounts, they did a very good job of it, indeed. They 
demonstrated that they were just as good in serving the 
people in a civil capacity as in a military one. Even as we 
giappled tvdth the difficult situation in Rayalascema, bounte- 
ous rain fell from the heavens and broke a long spell. For 
Rayalascema, it was literally a blessing. Let us hope it is the 
end of the ill-luck we have been having in the country for the 
last four )'cars. 

We have tried, to the best of our ability, to give relief by 
productive tvorks, b)' deepening wells and boring netp ones, 
by desilting tanks, by authorizing agricultural loans and 
remissions of land revenue and by the distribution of free 
food, when needed. 

In spite of our manifold difficulties there seems to be a 
change for the better in tlie food situation. For the first time 
is’e have large stocks of foodgrains; prices ha-\'e generally 
gone doum, except for those of the imported grains. Our 
stock position is satisfactory for the present and, to that 
extent, is some insurance against future mishap. We started 
the year 3V'ith a stock of 1S.3 lakh tons of foodgrains. At 
present 3\’e hold a stock of more than 36 lakh tons, of which 
a little over 3.5 lakh tons is held directly by the Centre. The 
wheat harvest is good and our procurement this year has 
been better than it tvas last year. More foodgrains are being 
imported from abroad. There is plenty of wheat and milo in 
the country. There is not quite enough rice but we are making 
special efforts to get it in larger quantities. 

Pi ices of locally produced foodgi ains have gone dotvn 
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but unfortunately 'ive have had to pay heavily for imported 
grains and thus die pool rate of supplies to the States had to 
be increased. Great distress was caused when the Central 
subsidy on foodgi'ains was wididra^vn, though special relief 
■^vas given in regard to milo and” in some other ways. The 
distress, ho-vvever, led to a moi'e coixect appraisal of our food 
situation for the first time. At the beginning of die year, die 
States asked us to import over seven million tons of food- 
grains, a quantity ivhich, besides being quite impossible for 
us to import, was not ai^ailable in the markets of the world. 
The quantity was reduced to five million tons after some 
argument. Later we reduced it still further to four million 
tons. Anyhoiv, noiv ive know what exactly our needs are and 
since we have a large stock of our own, it is well within our 
competence to supply those needs. Therefore, the future is 
hopeful. Prices are going down and the Central Government 
is taking steps to reduce die pool prices of ivheat and milo all 
over die country. 

This is die backgi'ound of the food situation and it seems 
to me satisfactory. But we have to be ivary. We cannot afford 
to grow complacent or relax our vigilance. We have always 
to be prepared for every contingency whether it is due to 
drought or to the activities of anti-social people or to parti- 
cular conditions in the ivorld. 

We have often been criticized for having a policy of 
controls but ive are convinced that any relaxation at this 
stage will involve grave risks. We dare not risk another rise 
in prices because it will bring misfortune in its trail. There- 
fore, in spite of criticism, we have continued to follow a 
general policy of control. 

We have made an exception in the case of Madras State 
ivhere controls have been removed for the moment. The 
ivhole State has been divided up into six zones, five of ivhich 
are more or less self-sufficient in regard to food; the sixdi, com- 
prising Malabar and the Nilgiris, has a heavy deficit. There is 
to be free movement ivithin each zone but diere tvill be cer- 
tain barriers betiveen any tivo zones. We shall make special 
arrangements to supply food to Malabar and the Nilgiris 
and have fair price shops in the odier zones so as to check 
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hio^h prices. A ration of five ounces of rice will be provided 
for the present holders of ration cards. There will also be a 
free market is'here foodgrains of any kind can be purchased. 

Conditions were peculiarly favourable for such a step in 
Madras. Madras has a stock of rice whicli will last her for 
more than a year if ive calculate on the basis of the present- 
quota of rations; there is a large quantity of ivheat and milo 
in addition. Prices in the free market are loiv. These being 
tlic conditions, the recent changes in Madras involved hardly 
any risk. ^Ve have insured ourselves against such risk as 
there may be by opening Government Fair Price Shops 
wiiich will control prices. Our administrative machineiy in 
Madras will be kept in readiness. Any untoward develop- 
ment can thus be immediately controlled. I hope and- believe 
that the steps tre have taken in Madras trill prove successful 
and that it will not be necessary to revert to a stricter system 
of controls. 

I shall not say muclt about the odier States now because 
we are still considering their problems. It should be under- 
stood that tre do not propose to abandon controls or 
procurement, though our manner of procurement may vary. 
\Vhere conditions are favourable and risks negligible, we 
shall relax barriers and permit freer movement of foodgrains. 
We -svant to remove irksome restrictions as far as possible 
and offer an incentive to producers to grow more. 

Notr is the time for all of us — Central and State Govern- 
ments, producers, distributors and consumers — to co-operate 
in solving the food problem which has been a menace to us 
for many years. The solution may take some time but we 
can go a long ^vay to^vards it, if we try hard enough. It is 
essential to produce more and prevent hoarding. Procurement 
must be made easy and prices must be kept down. 

There are many ^vays of increasing food production; 
more land can be brought under cultivation; more water 
can be supplied by irrigation or othensdse; and there can be 
more intensive cultivation. State Governments all over India 
have undertaken scliemes for this purpose. Perhaps the most 
important of the methods of increased production is more 
intensive cultiv'ation. If we increase the yield per acre even 
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by a little, the total increase ivhll be considerable. Our yield 
at present is very poor and tliere is no reason ivhy we should 
not increase it as other countries have done. Our farmers are 
hardtvorking but sometimes they lack good seed or good 
manure or something else that- is necessary. The Govern- 
ments will certainly help tliem but ultimate success can only 
come through self-help or, better still, through the co-opera- 
tives of farmers ivorking together for their common good. 

Over U \’0 years ago, the Government of India introduced 
a Crop Competition Scheme on a countrywide scale in order 
to increase food production. We are now having our crop 
competition fortnight for this half year. This competition 
has already yielded very fine results and prizes for the highest 
yield in the village or mandal or district or State have been 
a^varded to several farmers. Three crops tvere originally 
selected for competition, namely, wheat, paddy and 
potatoes. This year gram, jozuar and bajra have also been 
included. 

We want these competitions to be held in every village 
under the organization of the Gram Panchayat or the 
Agi'icultural Development Committee or Co-operative 
Societies. The prizes for wheat go up to Rs. 500. A tractor 
costing Rs. 7,000 ^rill be tlie all-India prize. A diesel engine 
•svill be given for the biggest yield in paddy. Those Tpho win 
prizes tvill be a-^rarded certificates of merit along Tvitli the 
title of Krishi Pandit. 

The results obtained in these competitions so far have 
been remarkable. In Uttar Pradesh, tlie highest yield for 
wheat per acre has been over 69 maunds and over 726 
maunds for potatoes. For paddy, the figure is over 73 maunds 
in West Bengal and 146 maunds in Madras. 

These figures sho^v what we can do if we make up our 
minds to do it. Even if these figures are exceptional, tlie 
average is bound to go up and only a ten per cent increase in 
our average yield -^rill solve all our food problems. 

I consider these crop competitions very important and 
I hope they ivill spread to every village in India. In Uttar 
Pradesh, there are 60,000 competitors this year. It is hoped 
that tliere will be over 9 lakhs of competitors for the next 
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compcution this year. But this is not enough. \Vc want every 
farmer to enlist and to take part in these competitions. 

I hope what I liave told you trill indicate tliat we arc 
turning the corner in regard to food production and tliat 
the prospects are certainly hopeful. But everything depends 
upon our own efforts and our will to adiieve. Given tliat will, 
success is certain, even tliough ill fortune may sometimes 
attend our efforts. I hope, therefore, tliat you trill under- 
take this task tvith earnestness, strength of tvill and the prayer 
that good fortune be yours. 

Before I conclude, may I offer you my grateful thanks 
for the innumerable messages of greeting and goodwill that 
came to me on my assumption, for the second time, of the 
high office of Prime Minister? Vast numbers of friends and 
comrades, knotvn and unknotvn, from all over tlie countr)' 
sent these heartening messages and I felt inBnkely gratcEul 
and very humble on receipt of tliis high token of your affec- 
tion and goodwill. May I be wortliy of it and may our 
beloved motlierland advance and prosper by our sendee and 


our joint efforts. 
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KU-a 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR 

T AM glad to be present at this Sammelan. It will be out of 
place to talk of revolution here. It has become almost a 
habit with us to repeat old grievances and narrate old tales. I 
do not mean that we should not persist in righting wongs, old 
though tliey be; but we must, at tlie same time, be alert and 
keep our heads on our shoulders. This country'' belongs to all 
of us. Before we attained independence our main object tvas 
to drive tire foreigners out of this land. talked of social 
and economic reforms then, too, but our struggle at tliat 
time was mainly political. 

After the attainment of Szaaraj, economic and social 

1952 ''"'’' of ihe Harijan Conven- 
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problems hai'e begun to loom lai'ge before us. There may be 
differences of opinion about tliese problems but tlie question 
is hoiY to solve them. We talk of Gandhivad and other vads 
or ‘isms’ but our chief defect is tliat ive are more given to 
talking about tilings than to doing them. We seem to tliink 
that social and economic refoi'ms can be achieved merely by 
resolutions or legislations. 

You ought to give thought to your problems but I would 
ask you to broaden your vision and think of India, of Bharat 
Mata, as a ivliole. 'Who is Bharat Mata? It is you — the 
janata and the question before us is how to raise the economic 
standard of the nation. 

Giving government jobs to a few people ■will not solve 
tlie problem of the crores of Indians ivho are unemployed. 
It is not possible for the Government to find employment 
for everybody. If unqualified people are employed, the 
country tvill suffer. Let all those ivho are engaged in an 
occupation do their job -well, for production is proportionate 
to the work done. The prosperity of a nation depends on its 
capacity for production and on a rational disti'ibution of 
irealth. In order to ensure the latter, ive must get rid of all 
the pi'esent bottle-necks. 

A revolution cannot increase our ivealth, which really 
calls for hard irork. After the revolution of 1917, the Russians 
had to work tremendously hai'd before tliey could reach 
their present position. They had tlieir Five Year Plans and 
laboured witli diligence and patience for them. The people 
gladly endured hardship and suffering so that the founda- 
tion of their Republic may be true and strong. The Russian 
Revolution took place 35 years ago and it is only now that 
the people are beginning to gather tire fruit of their labours. 
For the first decade, they had to work hard and suffer 
even more tlran they did under tire old regime; but they had 
courage and confidence. Revolution can remove an old 
regime but it cannot make a nation tvealthy overnight. To 
improve tlieir lot, die Russians toiled and sweated and have 
now come into tlieir own. 

From Socialist Russia to Capitalist America is a far cry. 
It is true that America is two and a half times as big as India 
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but tlic ratio of American production is far higher than ours. 
They liavc devised means of increasing their wealth. The 
average income of a ivorhing man is about a thousand rupees 
a month. The American people recognize the dignity of 
labour. Even the sons of the rich earn their living while 
they learn. They think it derogatory to live on the earnings 
of others. 

\Vc have got to change our mentality. At present we are 
apt to look down on manual labour and that tendency is 
responsible for our present plight. There are two kinds of 
unemployment in our country — there are people rvho do not 
find rvork and there are those tvho are not trilling to work. 
During my recent tour of Assam I came across a young girl, 
who tvas carrying a load of fire-tvood on her head. I stopped 
and spoke to her. I u'as surprised because she spoke perfect 
English. She had been educated in England. Her parents 
had lost their all in Pakistan and were reduced to penury. 
In spite of her background, she did not hesitate to do manual 
work. The most important thing is the will to work. The 
prosperity of a nation is judged by the number of people 
Avho are employed. Unemployment is the bane of a 
nation. 

I shall now come to an important social problem. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the Harijans have been oppressed 
for ages. Certain cruel customs have sprung up and they 
cannot be eradicated merely by legislation. Even so, I am 
sure that the present world conditions are bound, sooner or 
later, to bring about a basic change in the situation. If we 
want to prosper as a nation, we must put a premium on 
efiiciency and competence and, therefore, only those who are 
competent should be given employment in the Government. 
Nepotism, fa\'ouritism or resetwation tvill lower the standard 
of government tvork. It rvorries me to find our standard of 
efficiency falling. It will be dangerous to allow this state .of 
affairs to continue, because in the next four or five years new 
responsibilities will devolve on us. 

^ It is wrong to think the government services are there to 
maintain the people. In advanced countries, it is no honour 
to be a government servant. It is only in backward countries. 
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■idiere there is a great deal of unemployment, that govern- 
ment sei-vices are given undue importance. 

The test of competency is not merely a university degree. 
Our gi'eatest responsibility today is to give every child — ^boy 
or girl — equal opportunity. My heart saddens ivhen I see 
our young children going about half naked, half starved. It 
is our duty to supply them with proper nourishment and 
clodiing. We have a glorious past and our history goes back 
thousands of years; but our civilization had its evils also, 
the caste system not die least of them. We must dratv lessons 
from our past and rise to new heights. 


THE IMAGINATIWi; APPROACH 

T AM happy to be present here today not only because the 
subject ividi ivhicli you deal is important but also to pay a 
tribute to the ivork done by Indian engineers. The words 
‘Irrigation and Power’ excite my mind and all kinds of ideas 
come to me — ideas of history and long perspective of human 
progress. I do not knoiv ivhat kind of history books are 
imtten for schools nowadays. The kind of history diat really 
counts does not merely present the names of kings and big 
individuals but traces die progress as also the occasional 
set-backs of humanity. The biggest dei^elopment in the 
history of humanity ivas, I suppose, die discovery of agri- 
culture. Irrigation came later. I think it would be a fascinat- 
ing study to find out lioiv the dei'clopment of irrigation has 
affected human progress. That would naturally mean going 
into die development of various techniques and devices that 
have affected agriculture and finally coming to die latest 
tecliniques and the latest uses of poiver. 

There are the themes overriding the so-called national 
conflicts which affect the whole human race. In spite of die 
fact that diere has been so much development in the applica- 

Speech at the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Central Board of Irrigation 
and Power, New Delhi, November 17, 1952 
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tion of science, our minds remain narro3\' and limited and 
cannot get o\’er the narrow boundaries, not only of 
geography but what is much worse, of tlie mind. The subject 
of irrigation and power, as I said, excites me and is full of 
adventure for me. \Vhen I look at the map of India in my 
office — and I look at it ver}^ often — it stares me in the face. 
It is a huge map rvith marked physical features. That mighty 
chain of mountains in the north and north-east, called the 
Himalayas, is given a particular colour. I often think that 
not only is this great mountain chain a boundary and a 
frontier of India rising like a great sentinel, inspiring so much 
of our culture and thought through the ages but that this 
juiglity chain is also an untapped source of vast energy. 
The energ)' flotvs out in great riA'ers, Avatering the plains of 
India, running into the sea and forming minerals and the 
rest of it. If only tve could utilize this mighty reservoir of 
cnerg}" to full purpose, what could tve not do tvith it? Since 
it has to do with human progress, this subject is full of 
adventure and excitement for me and I should like you to 
consider it in the same way, because you thereby give life 
to something that is othenvise dull and dry. 

Now, as a politician and as one who meddles in many 
other things not directly connected with politics, I have to 
deal with very difficult material. You can measure with 
your techniques and rules the hardness or the strength of this 
metal or that, of stone and iron and so on but hotv do you 
measure the content of a human individual? A politician 
in the real sense of the word has to deal with human beings 
as material and not with stones and steel and iron and the 
like. Human material is not only a difficult material but also 
an exciting material because it is a live, growing, changing 
and dynamic thing. No two persons are alike and tve have to 
build with that material! If you deal with stones and cement 
and steel and iron in a dead way without any feeling of build- 
ing life or something that is akin to life, then you are second- 
rate men. You have not grasped the problem; you are just 
people sitting dotvn at a table tvith pen and ink witing 
down figures and calculations, which may, of course, be 
useful, but you have lost the essence and meaning of the 
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ivork you are doing. That applies to every politician and to 
every profession. It applies more especially to those of lis 
ivho, like me, inexorably groiv in years. We grow static in 
mind and it is extraordinarily difficult to prevent it. One 
loses the resilience of mind which is a necessary concomitant 
of life. ^Affien that resilience goes, then a person begins to 
recite pet phrases and pet dogmas, whether it has to do with 
religion or science or any other branch of human activity. 
These pet phrases are characteristic of a mind that is dead 
and has lost the capacity for growth. I find a great deal of 
this narrow-mindedness. Wffien a man says: 'We have the 
truth, you have not. We know this, you do not,’ then I 
suspect him. I feel that he has lost touch with something 
that ivas groiving, that he has got left behind. 

The point I is^ant you to appreciate is that even the ivork 
you do here should be infused with adventure, life and the 
things that come out of life. Wdien you are building a bridge 
it signifies infinitely more than just a bridge. When you are 
ivorking for a river valley sclieme, for instance, you must 
also see the odier vast things that flow from it besides canals 
and irrigation and hydro-electric works and industry and 
all that. There is something even more important dian these, 
and that is, the progress of humanity in a particular direc- 
tion. If your imagination is fired by an idea or a problem, 
dien die work diat you do ivill be vital whedier you do it as 
a chief engineer or a small engineer, a mechanic or even as 
an unskilled labourer. It is sad that imagination counts for 
so litde today and ive work in grooves. I suppose, too much 
imagination would lead us astray and we do have to keep 
our feet on the ground. Nevertheless, too little of it is also a 
handicap. I find that one could do ividi a good deal more of 
imaginative approach here in this city of New Delhi. A man 
irho sits cooped up in an office becomes static and a dead- 
iveight. If I may make a personal confession, that is why I 
occasionally irant to run away from New Delhi and rush 
about from place to place. I irant to escape from the deadly 
static atmosphere of paper and files and ink in ivhich one 
forgets that there are human beings in India. We consider 
figures but figures are no human beings; figures are only 
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hints or some suggestions as to what human beings are. Well, 
I get out and I see the faces of my people and your people 
and derive from them inspiration and what is much more 
important, something dynamic and growing. I grow tnth 
them and to some extent get in tune tvith tliem. I hope, I 
also affect, to some extent, the mood and tune of their minds. 
Whatever capacity you may woi'k in, I am quite sure, you 
will deteriorate, unless you go down to the field and do the 
job yourself and unless you refuse to consider any job too 
lotv for )’ou. You have to maintain a direct contact with tbe 
living thing that you are building. A bridge is a living thing 
if you look at it imaginati\’ely; everything is living if only 
you look at it tvitli the eye of imagination and are alive to 
what the thing is and -what it means to humanity. It is part 
of human life and human progress. Engineers, therefore, are, 
normally speaking, fortunate, because they have to work 
in the field tvhich an average person sitting in an office does 
not have a chance to do. 

Our ideas of education which are very slowly being 
given effect to — I tvish the pace tvas faster — revolve round 
this so-called basic education. There are many virtues in 
basic education; but the main thing is that you really get 
down to something and not just repeat things from a book. 
You get even the smallest child to do something. Of course, 
there is nothing specially Indian about it. Modern education 
is like that cverytsdicre. In India, a certain trend has been 
given to it, notably by Mahatmaji. The idea is to get dotvn 
to the job with your hands and feet and not talk about it. 
I am tired of people who merely talk about things. Hotv- 
ever wise you may be, yovx can never enter into the spirit of 
a thing if you only talk about it and do nothing. Even 
scientists have a tendency to let a wonderful experiment 
remain an experiment once it has been performed. The 
next stage somehow does not come. They may well say that 
the next stage is somebody else’s job but I think, if the 
scientist had a sense of practical application, he would eitlier 
try to do it himself or get somebody else to do it. This asso- 
ciation of thought witli action is, I think, of utmost 
importance. Thought ■without action is an abortion; action 
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ivithout tliought is folly. They must ahvays be allied, what- 
ever ive may do. As I said before, they are normally allied in 
an engineer and, tlierefore, he perhaps keeps fresher than 
others do. Also, the engineer is actually building; he is not 
planning for others to build. There is some value in making 
plans, of course; it has to be done but tlie man who does the 
job in the field is actually creating sometliing and there is 
nothing like creative activity for the groirtli of the individual 
and the community. 

As I said, you engineers are fortunate; but you are fortu- 
nate only if you realize your good fortune and live up to it. 
If you also become static under the enervating atmosphere of 
Netv Delhi or tvherever you live, then so much the worse for 
you. Hoivever high your intellectual attainments might be, 
you will lose die living touch and it is the living touch that 
counts in life, ivhatever you may or may not do. 

I confess I ivas very much surprised to learn that samples 
of some materials had been sent for testing to distant 
countries. Of course, it may be that a particular object 
sometimes has to be sent abroad but to adopt such a proce- 
dure in die normal course seems to me an amazing confession 
of our iveakness and inability to do anydiing. If you have to 
get diings tested abroad, ivhat are diese dozens of laboratories 
and all these scientific and research institutes here for? I 
think diis matter should be looked into. 

If I may take this matter a litde further, I am not at all 
enamoured and as die days go by I become more and more 
suspicious of the croivds of people ivho go out of India for 
so-called education. Undoubtedly, there has been some 
change in diis state of affairs since the days ivhen I went 
abroad. At that time, a gi'eat majority of Indian students 
used to go to the United Kingdom in the hope of adorning 
the profession of law subsequently. "Well, some of them did; 
most of them did not. Noiv people go mosdy for technical 
studies, and this of course is infinitely better. Such informa- 
tion as I have, goes to shoiv that most Indian students in 
England and America do irell in their ivork. I have nothing 
against that. In every matter, be it education, science, 
culture or anything else, I dislike nothing so much as the 
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nanoivly nationalistic approach which makes us think that 
M'c have attained the summit of wisdom and that we need 
not learn anything more. That kind of attitude denotes a 
static condition. And anything tliat is static becomes stagnant 
and gradually leads to death. I am all for opening our minds 
to ever}- kind of knowledge or information that can be 
obtained. I am all for free intercourse irith the rest of tlie 
ivorld; I am all for inviting people from other countries to 
come here to learn from us and to teacli us. I want no 
barriers. Therefore, it is not -with a vieis' to having a barrier 
tliat I say ivhat I am going to say. 

I have explained ivhat my basic position is. Even so, I 
feel surprised at this excessive enthusiasm to rush abroad to 
learn something. It is, indeed, amazing hoiv many people 
are constantly going abroad. I am not talking, for the 
moment, of students. That is quite anotlier matter. Students 
should certainly go but I shall qualify that by saying that 
they should go only if they are capable of profiting by it and 
that not ever)'body whose parents have superfluous cash need 
go. I am talking for the present of people other tlian students. 
During the last tivo or three years, there has been such an 
abundance of all kinds of scholarships, fellowships, tlris, that 
and the other that I have lost count of them. We became 
rather alarmed at the large numbers of people ivho ivent 
abroad. This included a veiy large number of officials of 
the Government of India and State Governments who, 
instead of doing tlieir jobs, were constantly trying to learn 
something from abroad. This desire tvas no doubt laudable. 
We tried to make a rule so that nobody in government 
service could go rvithout special reference to the Cabinet 
itself. The result of that rule tvas that half the work of tire 
Cabinet was to consider these applications! It is amazing. 
The other day, I had a chart prepared to show how many 
officials had gone abroad in the course of one year. It 
astonished me to see the number which ran into many 
hundreds. I a^ee that tve should aim at higher efficiency'' and 
that our officials should go and learn. Wfliat disturbs me is 
the scale at which this has happened because of .these 
scholarships and fellotvships and things like that. There is a 
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tendency to accept these scholarships too readily, because 
people feel that the United Nations or the FAO or some other 
organization is paying for them. They do not realize that 
payments are never made for nothing. In fact, a good part 
of the expense does fall on us. We also lose tlie services of a 
highly paid man for a period. What do we pay him for? 

There is yet another aspect to this problem — and this 
applies to students as irell as to others irho go abroad. We 
do irant to learn the highest technique and to make our 
people as efficient as anybody else in the ivorld. But we should 
like them to be efficient and yet to fit into the scheme of 
tilings in India. Obviously, the highest type of efficiency is 
that which can utilize existing material to the best advantage. 
If a person has to work in India as an Indian must, then he 
must knoiv how to ivork in India. It is no good if a man 
comes back from America and tells me, ‘I will do this and 
that if you get tliis and that equipment from America.’ When 
expensive machinery of all kinds which ive have not got, 
ivhich ire cannot afford to get is not available, he bemoans 
his lot — ‘Hoiv backward ive are, we cannot do tliis, we have 
not got this and we have not got that.’ He becomes frustrated 
and the very special knoivledge that he has obtained is of 
little use to us because his mind has somehow been adapted 
to a different environment. That environment may be very 
good but it so happens tliat our environment is different. 
The result is that we can derive no profit from the expendi- 
ture of so much time, energy and money on the education 
of a student or an official. You have to function in India with 
the material and environment of India and you have to 
make that go as far as possible. Certainly we shall get equip- 
ment and machinery from abroad where needed but it 
should only come isffien it is absolutely necessary. As far as 
possible, it should only come once and ire should then 
produce it ourselves. There is no point in putting up magni- 
ficent structures ivith die aid of foreign equipment. They 
will be just showcases that do not fit into the general scope 
of the development of India. 

I entirely agree with what die President said about the 
far gi-eater importance of developing our smaller valley 
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S)stems. It is tnie that to a large extent ^re have to go in for 
enormous undertakings but our emphasis should be on 
de\’eloping India as a whole. ^Ve are not out to develop one 
little part of it more than the rest. The more we spread out 
the development, the better it is. Of course, everything has 
ultimately to be judged by the general progress, development 
and advancement of the human beings involved, not by a 
shou’-structure put up for others to see so that you may be 
able to sho^\’ off your skill. I do not mean that tve should 
not e.xperiment or go ahead with specialized things. We 
must do that also, othenrise we cannot progress and our 
levels remain lo^iv. 

There is, hotvever, one difficulty. If you look at the 
political field or the economic field or any other field, you 
find two slightly contradictory tendencies. One is the 
tendency to centralize. Now, centralization is inevitable in 
the modern world, whether it is governmental or of any 
other kind. It may give you better results, it may develop 
better efficiency and all the rest of it, although a stage arrives 
in the progress of centralization when perhaps efficiency does 
not grow but lessens. The other tendency is, shall I say, the 
growth of individual, human freedom. Undoubtedly, the 
greater the centralization, die less the individual freedom, 
even though the results obtained might be better. Some 
people prefer the processes of decentralization because they 
allo^\’ die individual to grow more. On the other hand, 
there are certain very important things in modern life tvhich 
cannot be decentralized if you want any progress at all. Well, 
you have got to balance all diese things but the main thing 
is diat the growth of the individual human being or group 
cannot be imposed. A human being grows and ought to grow 
like a flower or a plant. You cannot pull it out; you can water 
it, you can help it grow; you can give it good soil; you can 
put it in the fresh air or in the sun. But it has to grow itself; 
you cannot make it groiv by force. Many of our people 
sometimes think that you could make something grow by 
some decree from above but you cannot. 

I do not knoiv if I have talked relevantly or not about 
irrigation and power. But being someivhat imaginatively 
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inclined, my mind runs off in various directions. I was talking 
to you about die effect die map o£ India ividi the Himalayas 
produced on me. I thought of the tremendous source of 
power, often enough running to ivaste and of the potential 
energy -which is there for you to tap. I wonder if ever there 
will be somebody ivise enough and knowledgeable enough 
to isTite die story of our rivers. What a wonderful story they 
would make! Let us take the story of die Ganga. It will be 
the story of India and more especially of North India. It 
ivill be far more important, far more living and real than all 
the trumpery history books diat you have. It will be the 
story of the growth of Indian culture and civilization; it -^vill 
be die story of die great cities on die Ganga; it ivill be the 
story of the Gangetic valley and die water of the Ganga 
helping indgation and so on; it wiU be the story of the rise 
and fall of empires; it -^vill be the story of the development 
of human life, of people, Aryans as well as other races, 
coming down from the north-western frontier to die broad 
plains of India right up to die Ganga. It will be a magni- 
ficent story if it could be written properly. Of course, it is 
not die engineer's job to imte it but I want the engineer 
ivho works on diese rivers to have an imaginative approach 
to his ivork. Then die water he deals with will become alive. 
Even die stones ivill tell a story. I should like, not only the 
big engineer or die middling engineer but also the small 
engineer to think in this way and to convey something of 
this exciting approach to the worker in the field. Make him 
realize that he is also working with live material, even though 
it might be stone or steel and that it will give birdi to further 
life. Let him be a partner in this adventure that you are 
starting. If you approach your problems in diis spirit, the 
results will ultimately be far speedier and other results will 
also folloiv. In die process, die worker and the engineer will 
also progiess and advance and become better men and 
women. 
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I HAVE hesitated to intervene in this debate because I wanted 
hon. Members to have as much time as possible to discuss 
this most important matter. Later, my colleague, the Food 
Minister, tvill reply to this debate full)', hly collea^e, the 
Finance Minister, gave a very lucid analysis of the situation 
yesterday and made clear the basic policy not only of the 
Government but also on behalf of the Planning Commission 
— not that the two are separate or in opposition — and he 
spoke with authority since he has a great deal to do with the 
burdens of both. Yet I -^vant to say a few words, because 
recently tliere has been some confusion in tire public mind 
and many things liave been said which appear to me to have 
no justiheation whatever. Newspapers have splashed big 
headlines, leading the public to imagine tilings that did not 
exist. I ivdsh to clear the confusion as far as possible. 

The hon. Member who asked me earlier in this session 
is'hether there would be a debate on food policy was 
probably under the impression that some big changes were 
under consideration. As a matter of fact, a change in policy 
tvas neither intended nor suggested. Certain minor changes 
are certainly contemplated; but they have nothing to do with 
the basic policy that the Government has attempted to follow 
and intends to pursue in future. 

I am sure the House will realize that during the last few 
years tlie Food Ministry has had to face very difficult 
problems. The Government and the Cabinet have, of course, 
shared to some extent in carrying the burdens of the Food 
Ministry but the person who was ultimately responsible was 
the Food Minister in office. I am not denying that we have 
made mistakes but we have also endeavoured to profit by 
them. It must be conceded that the food situation in the 
country, which was difficult for a long time, has now 
considerably eased. Although other factors have contributed 
to the improvement, I think we are justified in saying that the 
present favourable situation is, to some extent, the result of 
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Government policy also. In this connection I should like to 
pay tribute to my colleague, the Food Minister, is’ho has 
approached tlie very difficult and complicated subject of 
food with an energ}'^ and an awareness ivhich, I think, have 
produced certain positive results all over tlie country. 

The House has already had a fair dose of figures and 
details, so I shall not go into them. But it is essential that we 
do not miss die ivood for'the trees. In a debate of this kind, 
it is natural that hon. Members should be more concerned 
widi die situation in their particular State or area: and it is 
right that they should do so. Nevertheless, the most important 
thing is that ive keep in view India and her food problem as 
a whole and remember our basic policy. 

It is open to the House to discuss our basic policy but in 
so far as die Government is concerned, there has been no 
occasion to effect any change in it. And as far as we can see, 
no such occasion is likely to arise. I can only add diat our 
basic approacli ivill remain unclianged, even though the 
food position is much brighter. 

The Finance Minister pointed out the close relationship 
between the food question and planning. I put it in a more 
homely is^ay when I said that planning was a kind of house- 
keeping for the nation. The fact that we are now better off in 
many respects does not mean that -we should' leave' the 
nation’s house-keeping to random forces. Mdiat ive should 
do is to modify and improve our methods of house-keeping 
if we find that they are inadequate. But in regard to the 
supply of food and other necessaries of life, it is not enough 
merely to see diat there is fair distribution or that people do 
not prosper at die cost of odiers. If ive do this and no more, 
our economy i\dll remain static. We must also see that we 
get the best out of our development and planning pro- 
grammes. For instance, if diere is a surplus of food in the 
countr)% we would naturally like the nation to be fed more 
adequately; but -we must also think beyond the immediate 
wants of die present and utilize our resources with foresight. 
There is, for instance, a pressing need for development in the 
country and we should really be thinking in terms of. even- 
tually exporting some of our surplus -food so diat we can 
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increase our capacity for importing essential goods like lieaty 
machinciy. Perliaps, the House remembers that, about 
tiventy years ago, a phrase became ratlier notorious in 
Germany: guns versus butter. In those days, Nazi Germany 
preferred guns to butter; her people gladly went ^vithout 
butter so that they could export it and get guns for the money 
thus earned. Of course, we are not interested in guns in the 
same way; nor are tve going to give up butter for guns. We 
might, however, have to give up butter for sometlting more 
useful to us in our economic development. Even though we 
possess all the necessaries of life, we must learn to tighten 
our belts in order to get the things we do not immediately 
irant but 3vhich are vital for future growth. I do not suggest 
that we should do ^\dthout adequate and healthy food but 
I sec no reason tvhy we should put up with circumstances 
which allow the wastage of food. It is difficult enough — at 
least for some of us — to plan our own house-keeping. To 
take charge of house-keeping for the entire nation is, there- 
fore, a very intricate and difficult matter, indeed. The basic 
issue before the House is whether we can entrust this vital 
and important matter to free enterprise and an absolutely 
free market. 

Today, the conception of free enterprise and an 
absolutely free market is out of date, because an economy 
based on them soon becomes unmanageable. In a country 
like India, where resources are limited and have to be 
stretched to capacity, we cannot let free enterprise and an 
absolutely free market dominate the scene. That does not 
mean that we should wipe out the free market completely 
but tve have necessarily to control die basic economy of the 
country at strategic levels. That especially applies to food. 
The nature of government control should depend on die 
existing circumstances. We can easily discuss this as it con- 
cerns factual data. I should like to give the House a parallel 
from the army. The function of an army is to control a parti- 
cular area or State. He would, indeed, be a foolish general 
who ■would spread his army in every village of the area and 
try' to control every independent individual. The situation 
could be controlled more effectively if he were to concentrate 
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only at sti'ategic points. This applies to our policy of food 
distribution also. We cannot allow potverful forces to upset 
tlie basis on AYhich ive plan to act. It remains to be consider- 
ed, however, tvhat tlie strategic points in regard to food 
distribution are. Also, -we must not formulate our policy on 
the presumption that nothing untoAvard Xvill happen and 
that tliere Avill ahvays be a good harvest. Take. Pakistan, for 
instance. Pakistan flourished like tire gi'een bay-tree in 
regard to food for drree years or more. Then prices shot up 
because of tire Korean Avar. Pakistan made a lot of money 
and A'ery unfavourable comparisons Avere made betAveen 
India and Pakistan in respect of the food situation. It is not 
for me to criticize the polic)' of tire Pakistan Government. I 
do not knoAV tire details but it is obvious that a single bad 
harvest has tlrroAvn the administration completely out of 
gear. They IraA'e had a bad time in regard to food. Here is 
a country Avith a considerable surplus of food suddenly faced 
Avitlr a heavy deficit and forced to have recourse to import- 
ing food from tire far corners of the earth! Therefore, Ave 
cannot afford to base our polic)' merely on hopes. Let us 
realize tlrat. 

The other question to be considered is the application of 
strategic controls or the periodical relaxation of non-strategic 
controls. Altlrough dris is a detail, it has an important bear- 
ing on dre actual Avorking out of an effective policy of food 
distribution. It does not necessarily folloAV drat a single policy 
Avill ansAver dre needs of the Avhole country. Conditions A'ary 
in different States and one has to adapt oneself to them, 
although dre basic approach must remain uniform. Its 
implementation Avill necessarily depend on internal factors 
peculiar to the State in quesdon. \\Tren one of these factors 
happens to be food, it has to be considered ver}^ carefully 
indeed. I heard dre other day drat one of our State Govern- 
ments Avas taking action against a large number — I drink 
it Avas 15,000 — of young boys for a petty offence like carry- 
ing a handful of rice or Avlreat from here to there. 'l\ffren a 
State is constrained to spend all its administratfre energy on 
catching litde boys, there is somedring A\Tong in its method 
of approach. There is nothing AYrong Arith control; but there 
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is something ivrong is'ith wasting energy on trivial offences 
wliile the major offenders get away. It is far better to impose 
some kind of regulation 4vhich, if I may repeat, gives the 
State Governments more control over the strategic points 
than to catch hold of boys and girls for technical breaches. 

There is a tendency in each State to consider itself as 
something different from the rest. But the poor people living 
on the borders of the States probably have no such distinctive 
feeling. They may have their relatives on one side and the 
nearest market on the other side of the border. It would, 
tlierefore, be natural for tliem to ivant to cross over. So, the 
less we upset the normal functions on the border, tire better 
it will be. We irould avoid harassing situations ivhich do not 
in any way help our basic economy and are only a needless 
burden. 

It must be made perfectly clear that, at the present 
moment, our concern is not with rice and wheat. We are 
dealing specifically tvitli millets tvliich constitute a consider- 
able portion — about 40 per cent or so — of our food consump- 
tion. Millets are normally produced for local consumption 
and have, therefore, not been distributed on as large a scale 
as rice and wheat have been. For this reason, die distribution 
of millets, in spite of the fact that they constitute 40 per cent 
of our food consumption — I speak subject to correction — 
has not aggra'S'ated die food problem as much as ivheat and 
rice have done. All I am saying is that every step we take 
should be considered from die point of view of its effect on 
the general situation and in particular on the rice and wheat 
situation. So far, the millet situation has not affected our 
policy very much but if ive go a step further and if, as is 
proposed, we maintain State barriers for millets, leaving 
only internal freedom of movement, ive shall be maintain- 
ing a good deal of control. The proposed step, therefore, 
appears to be a fairly safe one from the point of view of 
our larger policy. At die same time, it eliminates a great 
deal of petty troubles and harassments. -It gives us a 
chance to sec lioir things develop; if they do not develop 
satisfactorily, it is ahvays open to us to revoke this step and 
try something else. I suggest to die House that this is the 
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proper approach. I believe that an amendment has been 
made to the effect that tlie Government should not only accept 
and approve of the general policy of control but also be agree- 
able to any advantageous adjustments or modifications that 
are in keeping witli its basic policy. The amendment runs 
tlius; 

“and having considered the same, tlris House approves 
of tlie policy of Government regarding general control 
of foodgrains and ivelcomes the desire of Government 
to adjust the same to suit local or temporary condi- 
tions without prejudice to tlie basic objectives.” 

I think that amendment represents correctly the position of 
die Government. I should like the House to realize that the 
basic fact of our food policy is the control of foodgi'ains. 
This is essential, because we must groiY more in our country 
and distribute it equitably, if we are to ivork for a steady and 
rapid decline in die import of foodstuffs. At the same time, 
we must recognize diat ours is not merely a doctrinaire 
approach — ivhich has no relation to changing facts and 
changing situations — or one diat merely harasses people 
ivithout producing any results. 

We just cannot function if we concentrate only on 1 0 or 
15 per cent of our people and forget the others. Among the 
others, there are a large number of people ivho are food 
producers. The difficulty arises in the case of those ivho are 
neither food producers nor city divellers nor divellers of 
rationed areas. Any policy that we frame must keep in view 
die necessity of keeping the prices down for these people, 
Yesterday, Dr Lanka Sundaram reminded me of the 
repeated statements I made three years ago to the effect that 
we lYould put an end to all food imports by March or April 
1952. I forget when exactly I made that statement but I did 
so in all sincerity and with every intention of trying my best. 
I regret, hoivever, that my ivords have been falsified and I 
feel dioroughly ashamed that what was almost a pledge to 
the countr)^ has been broken. Therefore, I am very much 
averse to making any definite statement or pledge now. But 
I do not see ivhy I should not say that ive intend making 
every effort to reduce food imports and, if possible, put an 
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end to them ^dthin the period of tlie Plan, unless grave 
emergencies occur. This is our proposition and the statistics, 
as they appeal now, give us some hope that it is a feasible 
one. 


ECONOI\tIC DEMOCRACY 

I HAVE A FEELING that another stage in our journey has been 
reached and a duty done — ^well done, if I may say so. At the 
same time, I feel even more strongly tliat a still more diffiailt 
duty is ahead of us. Another journey has immediately to be 
undertaken in 5vhich there are no resting places. 

As far as the present Plan is concerned, it may be said to 
have had its beginning long before tlie Planning Commission 
came into existence. Much thought and many discussions 
had been devoted to the question of planning in India before 
the Planning Commission was actually created. I suppose 
I can speak about die Planning Commission without being 
unduly modest, because my connection ivith it has been 
intimate. Neverdieless, die burden of work fell lightly upon 
me. Others caiTied die burden and if I praise the work of 
die Commission, I do not praise myself. As I said, I can 
speak a little more freely about it dian if I had been one of 
the recipients of my own praise. 

The Planning Commission has ivorked verj^ hard, very 
conscientiously, very earnestly and ivith a true crusading 
spirit in preparing this Plan. 

I should like, therefore, to pay tributes to diem — and it 
is not empty tribute paid blindly but tribute paid with due 
knowledge of what they have done. And diat, if I may say 
so, need not necessarily mean that ive agree or disagree with 
any particular chapter or particular part of the Report. 
The is'ork of die Commission is, in a sense, die first of its 
kind — certainly die first of its kind in India. I think we might 
justifiably add that, in its particular context, it is the first 
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thing o£ its kind anyivhere. (Planning became well known 
ivhen the first Five. Year Plan of the Soviet Union came into 
the field tiYenty years ago and has been something rather 
fashionable and much talked about ever since^ 

It is easy to talk about planning in limited spheres of 
activity. Naturally, jalanning for a lYhole nation involves 
infinitely gi'eater effort than planning in bits. Planning, in 
the larger sense, is thus an integi*ated way of looking at a 
nation’s manifold activities. do not mean to go in for 
comparisons but the old Soviet approach to planning was 
different from ours, both from the point of view of objectives 
and that of the methods adopted, though the difference 
betiYcen the two countries was greater in the latter case. 
In view of the fact that we function under a democratic 
set-up, lYhich we have deliberately adopted and enshrined 
in our Constitution and in tliis Pai'liament, any planning 
tliat we do must naturally be within that set-up. The 
Planning Commission does not have the right to draw up a 
programme that has no relation to our Constitution or to 
the set-up under which we work.^ 

Now, that puts certain self-imposed limitations on a plan 
but I rvould like to say that those limitations are not final. 
I do not think it lYOuld be right to say that democratic 
functioning necessarily means limitations. It may make the 
lYay a little more difficult; the procedure adopted may have 
to be a little more complicated. But it should be possible for 
a democratic set-up, if it is properly worked, to make provi- 
sion for everything we ivant done. I suppose that is the only 
real justification for a democratic set-up — apart from other 
justifications. In a democrac}% things are built on a firm 
foundation — even though it may take a longer time — and 
built with due consideration for the individual. However, 
that is not a point I wish to labour, ^liat I want to say is 
that since ive have accepted a democratic set-up and the 
lYay in which our Parliament functions, ive must consider 
this Plan on a similar basis. We have framed a Constitution 
and lYe shotild__abide_by_,thaL_Const^ition.£^vertheless, 

let it not be said that every“^part, ever)' chapter and every 
word of that Constitution is so sacrosanct that it cannot be 
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changed even if the needs of the country or the nation so 
demand. If it is thought that some part of die Constitution 
comes in the way of the nation’s progress, it can undoubtedly 
be changed — not lightly but after full deliberation. But, 
generally speaking, 'ii'e have to plan in accordance ivith that 
Constitution. 

Noiv, diis Plan or rather its parent, die Draft Outline, 
ivas placed before the countr}’^ and before this Parliament, 
a little over a year ago. At the time, it received general 
approval from Parliament and has, since then, been the 
subject of both approval and criticism and, in some parts 
of die country, of condemnation. Anyhow, the reaction to the 
Plan all over the countr)' has been generally favourable. 
The Planning Commission has had die benefit of the criticism 
that was placed before them and, I must say, has profited 
even by the condemnation of certain parts of the Plan. I 
doubt if any other plan has ever been worked out in such 
close collaboration widi various organizations, parties. 
States, opinions and vieivpoints, in fact, ivith all the elements 
that go to make up a nation’s life. In that sense, therefore, 
it might be said to be the result of a whole nation’s efforts 
and not only the production of five or six people in the 
Planning Commission. It represents much more than just 
the opinions of the members of the Planning Commission. 
They had to deal with a ver}' difficult problem. Of course, 
the country is big but, apart from its size, they had to deal 
with a complicated federal structure and 3vith an economy 
which in many 3vays is very backward. They had to suffer 
the consequences of past acts committed by us and by odiers. 
They had to handle a kind of social consciousness which, 
though very desirable, is, nevertlieless, new to the countr)'. 
They had to keep in vieiv the great ambition to progress 
rapidly, ■which ive all share and, at the same time, to 3 vork 
u'ith very limited resources to further that great ambition, 
ihey had and have to deal witli a stormy period of history, 
a period of trial and crisis and change and to work with a 
sense of disaster round the corner. In India, often enough, 
have to deal 3\dth a '^vay of thinking ^vhich follots's old 
ruts, sometimes •with superstitions and with outlooks that 
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Stand in the ivay of progress. We have even had to deal with 
the reformer of yesterday who is, if I may say so ivith all 
respect, a conservative today and ivdth the revolutionary of 
yesterday, ivho foigets that today is different from yesterday. 
So, theJPlanning Commission had to deal with a situation 
tl iat w as live and dynamic and for ivhich no religious, 
economic or other dogma was adequate. 

We are dealing with India and not any other country. 
We should not try to reproduce conditions irhich obtain 
elsewhere. Of course, there are certain principles, certain 
ideals and objectives lYhich hold not only for various 
countries but for various ages, too; they do not change. 
India herself has represented vai'ious principles of that type 
and I hope she ivill hold to them. At the same time, I 
earnestly hope and believe that she "will give up the large 
number of superstitions and evil irays of old which have 
impeded her giotvtli and which are even today used to 
divert people from a consideration of the essential things. 
Our plan for future progress must cope with the amalgam 
and variety ire have in India. When I see these two heavy 
volumes of the Report of the Planning Commission, my 
mind conjures up tlie vision of something vast — tlie mighty 
tlieme of a nation building and re-making itself. We are, 
all of us, lYorking together to make a netv India — not 
abstractly for a nation but for the 360 million people 
who are ivanting to progress as individuals and as 
groups. 

In fact, tve are trying to catch up, as far as we can, with 
the Industrial Revolution that occurred long ago in Western 
countries and brought about great changes in the. course of 
a century or more. That Revolution ultimately branched off 
in tiro directions which are, at present, represented by the 
high degree of technological development in the United 
States of America on the one hand and by the Soviet Union 
on the otlier. These tivo types of development, even though 
they might be in conflict, are brandies of the same tree. The 
Industrial Revolution has a long history from ivhich ive can 
learn many lessons. "We are apt to tliink in terms of European 
history when we consider India. I do not understand why 
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Kc should repeat tlie errors of the past. We must make an 
effort to learn from the past. 

It is obvious that India must be industrialized as rapidly 
as possible. And industrialization includes, of course, all 
kinds of industiy— major, middling, small, village and 
cottage. However rapid our industrialization may be, it 
cannot possibly absorb more than a small part of the popu- 
lation of this countr)' in the ne.xt ten, tts^enty or even thirty 
years. Hundreds of millions will remain who have to be 
employed chiefly in agiiailture. These people must, in 
addition, be given employment in smaller industries like 
cottage industries and so on. Hence, the importance of village 
and cottage industries. I think the argument one often hears 
about big industry versus cottage and village industry is 
misconceived. I have no doubt that we cannot raise the 
people’s level of existence %\dthout the development of major 
industries in this country: in fact, I will go further and say 
that we cannot even remain a free countiy witliout them. 
Certain things, like adequate defence, are essential to 
freedom and these cannot be had unless we develop industry 
in a major way. But tve must always remember that the 
development of heatq' industr)' does not by itself solve the 
problem of the millions in this country. W^e have to develop 
the village and cottage industry in a big "way, at the same 
time making sure that in trying to develop industry, big and 
small, we do not forget the human factor. We are not merely 
out to get more money and more production. We ultimately 
trant better human beings. We want our people to have 
greater opportunities, not only from an economic or material 
point of tdotv but at other levels also. We have seen in other 
countries that economic growth by itself does not nece.ssarily 
mean human grotvth or even national growth. We have to 
keep this in mind and also remember that the growth of a 
nation has little to do with the shouting to be heard in the 
market places and the stock exchanges of the country. So, 
an integrated plan for the economic grotvth of the country, 
for the growth of the individual, for greater opportunities 
for er’ery individual and for the gieater freedom of the coitntr)' 
has to be drawn up and drawn up within the frametvork 
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of political democraq^ Political democracy will only 
justify itself if it ultimately succeeds in producing these 
results. If it does not, it will have to yield to some other kind 
of economic or social structure u'hich ive may or may not 
like. Ultimately, it is the results that decide the structure a 
coiintT)' udll adopt. 'lAdien ire talk of political democracy, 
tre must remember that it no longer has the particular 
significance it had in the 19th century, for instance. If it is 
to have any meaning, political demon'acy must gradually 
or, if you like, rapidly lead to economic democracy. If there 
is economic inequality in die country, all the political 
democracy and all die adult suffrage in die ■world cannot 
bring about real democracy. Therefore, your objective must 
be to put an end to all differences betireen class and class, 
to bring about more equality and a more unitary society — 
in odier lYords, to strive for economic democracy. We have 
to diink in terms of ultimately developing into a classless 
society. That may still be a far-off ideal; I do not know. But 
we must, nevertheless, keep it in vieiv. 

We, in this country, must not think of approaching our 
objectives through conflict and force. We have achieved 
many diings by peaceful means and there is no reason -why 
^ve should suddenly abandon diat method and take to 
violence. There is a verj' special reason why ive should not 
do so. I am quite convinced that, if ive try to attain our 
ideals and objectives, hoivever high diey may be, by violent 
mediods we shall delay matters greatly and help the groivth 
of the very evils tve are fighting. India is not only a big 
country but a country -with a good deal of variety; and if 
anyone takes to die sivord, he will inevitably be faced -with 
the sivord of someone else. This clash between sivords ivill 
degenerate into fruidess violence and, in the process, die 
limited energies of die nation will be dissipated or, at any 
rate, greatly undermined. 

Now, the method of peaceful progress is ultimatel}' the 
mediod of democratic progi'ess. Keeping in mind the ultimate 
aim of democratic thought, it is not enough that we should 
simply give our votes and leave everything else to look after 
itself. The ultimate aim is economic democracy. The ultimate 
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aim is to put an end to the differences between the rich 
and the poor, bettvcen tlie people tvho have opportunities 
and those tvIio have verj’ few or none. Et'er)' obstacle in tlie 
tray of that aim must be removed, whetlier it is in a friendly 
and co-operative tray or by State pressure or by latv. Nothing 
should be allotred to come between you and the achievement 
of that social objective. 

A plan of this type docs not merely mean establishing 
a number of factories or increasing production in some 
instances. That, of course, is necessary but something tvith a 
deeper significance, sometliing that aims at the gradual 
development of a particular structure of society has to be 
achieved. Of course, you and I cannot lay down what the 
next generation must do; nor can tre predict what the next 
generation will be like. In these days of rapid technological 
advance, no man knotvs what the trorld will be like in the 
future. Because India is technologically backward, tve 
sometimes discuss our big problems in a rather static way, 
forgetting that the very ground under our feet is always 
changing and may be slipping away. Unless we change 
witli it, we may stumble or be left behind. The fact that 
technological advance has moved at an enormous pace 
since the Industrial Revolution is well known; even so, we 
are not emotionally aware of what is happening from day 
to day. It may tvell be that, in the course of the next ten or 
twenty years, this technological advance might change the 
whole aspect of the world and that will naturally have a 
tremendous effect on the life of human beings. It will affect 
their thinking, tlieir economic structure, their social structure 
and ultimately their political structure also. Anything may 
happen. We cannot bind the future. We can only deal with 
facts as they are. 

I mention diese broad factors, because I feel that our 
minds must have that dynamic quality, that quality of vision, 
tliat revolutionary quality which even our experts lack, 
not to speak of the average layman. For instance, our 
economists and our planners have become very'^ static in their 
approach. We talk of revolutions, believing all the time that 
a revolution is merely a process irr ^vhich you can break one 
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another’s heads. That is not a revolution. Good or bad, a 
revolution is something that fundamentally changes the 
political and economic structure of the existing society. It is 
Muth this kind of background that we must consider this first 
attempt of ours at planning. 

Naturally, the Plan is not perfect. It is easy to pick holes 
in it. It is also easy to demonstrate how it is wrong here or 
inadequate elsewhere or to shoxv that much more could have 
been done or said. But perfection is a big word and we do 
not presume to claim it. I have no doubt that the Planning 
Commission ■\YOuld like to profit by ■what has been said about 
the Plan. But I ask you to look at it in a -^vider context than 
one of mere criticism. This is the first attempt in India to 
integrate the agricultural, industrial, social, economic and 
other aspects of the country into a single framewoi'k of 
thinking. It is a very important step and even if the thinking 
is partly faulty it does not detract from the magnitude of 
what has been attempted and accomplished. It has made 
tlie lYhole country planning-conscious. It has made people 
think of this country as a whole. I think it is most essential 
that India, '^vhich is united politically and in many other 
^vays, should, to the same extent, be united mentally and 
emotionally also. We often go off at a tangent on grounds 
of pro^dncialism, communalism, religion or caste. We have 
no emotional a'svareness of the unity of the country. Planning 
ivill help us in having an emotional aivareness of our problems 
as a trhole. It will help us to see the isolated problems in 
villages or districts or even provinces in their larger context. 
Therefore, die mere act of planning, the mere act of having 
approached the question of progress in this way and of 
pi'oducing a report of this type is something on which we 
might, I think, congratulate ourselves. 

Wfiien ive talked about planning tivo or three years ago, 
powerful voices were raised against it. For some people, 
planning simply amounted to helping industry by tariffs or 
money or other means and then giving it a completely free 
hand. It is the essence of planning to have a broad idea of 
the kind of control that should be exercised over the economy 
of the countiy. This Plan deals with both the public sector 
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and the prh'atc sector. The House must remember — in 
fact, e\'er)-body should remember— that the private sector is 
also going to be a controlled sector. Of course, it will not be 
controlled to the same c.xlent as the public sector; but it will, 
nevertheless, be increasingly controlled as time goes on. The 
control o\cr the pri\'atc sector will relate not only to its 
di\’idends and profits but Rull e.x;tend to all the strategic 
points in the economy of the country. This Report — ^rightly 
I think — is cautious about many matters. If you read it 
carefully, you -will find that it has stated what can be done 
and what should be done. It has left the door open. Banking 
and insurance, for instance, are highly important in the 
economy of a country. Speaking from a strategic point of 
view, it is essential that they should be controlled in any 
economy. The Report does not deal with hotv this should 
be done, because tlie Planning Commission did not think 
it tras justified in laying down directions about details. In the 
earlier chapters of this Report, however, the Planning 
Commission has pointed out the importance of banking and 
insurance and urged that steps be taken to control them so 
that they may be brought tvithin the purviev’ and sphere of 
a controlled economy. 

The method of working out a plan is ultimately the 
metliod of trial and error. The best of us can see only dimly 
into the future, if at all. We have to utilize our past 
e.xperience. What makes the Plan complicated is that we 
have to deal not with measurable things like steel and cement 
but witli 360 million human beings, each of whom is different 
from the other. All the statisticians and economists in the 
world cannot say tvhat a multitude of individuals will or 
will not feel or do. The method of trial and error is the only 
one open to us. I have no doubt that when the time comes 
for a second Five Year Plan, we shall be in a far better 
position and on firmer ground, because 'we will have gone 
through the process of thinking and planning and benefited 
from its consequences. Our experience of trying to build 
according to this Plan will, in the future, stand us in good 
stead. The Second Plan, therefore, ■will be much more 
effective and far-reaching, because it will be based on actual 
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knowledge and experience derived, not from tlieor)^, but 
from practice. 

Although ive still call this a Five Year Plan, tivo .years of 
it are already over. Noiv, it is really a plan for the next 
three years or so. We started on the Plan with certain limita- 
tions, because ive had to accept the existing conditions. 
We could not start from saatch. Our resources were already 
tied up in things that had been started earlier. Therefore, 
ive had to utilize the balance of tire resources as best as we 
could. 

The Five Year Plan will, therefore, be over in another 
tliree years. We must remember diat this Plan is, if I may 
say so, essentially a preparatory venture for greater and 
more rapid progress in future. As I said, the Second Five 
Year Plan, if we build our foundations well, will proceed at a 
much faster rate of progress than is indicated in the present 
one. 

There is much talk of industrialization. In the initial 
chapters of die Plan, certain figures pertaining to the amounts 
allotted to industiy, agriculture, social service, transport, 
etc., are given. In this respect, industry does not seem to 
occupy as important a place as agriculture. If I remember 
con'ecdy, a very large sum is to be spent on irrigation. We 
certainly attach importance to industry; but in die present 
context ^ve attach far greater importance to agriculture and 
food and matters pertaining to agriculture. If our a^icultural 
foundation is not strong dien the industry ive seek to build 
ivill not have a strong basis either. Apart from that, the 
situation in the country today is such that, if our food front 
cracks up, everything else ivill crack up, too. Therefore, 
we dare not iveaken our food front. If our agriculture becomes 
strongly entrenched, as -we hope it will, then it ivill be rela- 
tively easy for us to progress more rapidly on' the industrial 
front, ivhereas if ^ve concentrate only on industrial 
development and leave agriculture in a weak condition we 
shall ultimately be iveakening industry. That is ivhy primary 
attention has been given to agriculture and food and that 
I diink, is essential in a countiy like India at the present 
moment. 
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However, certain basic and key industries have been 
given due consideration. The essential basis for die develop- 
ment of industr)’ is power — electric poirer. The progi'ess 
made b}- a country can be judged by the electric poiver it 
has. That is a good test for development in any country. 
Provision has been made for electric potver in the various 
hydro-electric and multipurpose schemes in die Plan. 

I do not propose to cover these tsvo big volumes in my 
preliminary remarks. I have no doubt that hon. Members 
mean to study them with great care and make their sugges- 
tions in die course of the debate. I ivould like to suggest, if 

1 may, that the first four chapters — and a few others — in 
ivhich the general approach, the principles and die objectives, 
ivhich govern die Plan as well as the structure of the Plan 
are laid doivn, desenc more attention than the odiers and 
may profitably be studied ivith special care. The rest, though 
important, is the working out of details and no Parliament 
can sit down to work out details or priorities. A Parliament 
can only lay doivn the objectives and the general structure 
that has to be folloived. 

I submit. Sir, that we should bear diese general principles 
and objectives in mind, ivliile we determine the methods. If 
I may say so, ive have already determined die mediods and 
are is'orking according to them. Even so, I ivish to make our 
conception of demoaacy perfectly clear. It is not limited to 
political democracy. We do not think diat democracy, as is 
sometimes believed in other countries, means the economic 
doctrine of laissez-faire. That doctrine, although some people 
still talk of it, is almost as dead as die centuiy isdiich produced 
it — dead even in the countries where people talk about it 
most. It is totally unsuited to conditions in the is^orld today. 
In any event, so far as ive in India are concerned, ive reject 
it completely. We are not going to have anything to do ivith 
it. That, hoivever, does not mean diat the State will take 
charge of eveiything. 

This Plan ivill account for two thousand odd crores of 
rupees — about several hundred crores above the amount 
provided for by the Draft Plan. There is a big gap betiveen 
the estimate of our resources and the Rs. 2,000 crores. We 
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hope to be able to expand our resources. We may receive 
help from other countries. We have already done so to some 
extent. Some hon. Members have occasionally expressed 
tlieir fear tliat this help from outside may impose restrictions 
on our freedom. It is perfectly true that such dependence 
involves a certain risk. If ive depend on others to supply us 
vdth weapons of ivar for our Army or to see to our economic 
advancement, we shall be weakening our position. I would 
rather that our advance was slower than that we became 
dependent on the aid of other countries. 

Provided we are strong enough ourselves, I really do not 
see ivhy we should be afraid of accepting the kind of aid 
that helps us to progress more rapidly. With that aid we 
could do many things which we would have to postpone 
othenvise. Foreign aid involves a slight risk, not so much of 
being tied down as of compromising in a moral sense. There 
is no reason, however, ivhy we should be afraid of accepting 
aid, if it does not influence our policy or our activities in any 
ivay. 

Sir, it is late now and tlie subject is a comprehensive 
one. I intended my remarks to be a mere preamble to your 
consideration of this voluminous report. I have no doubt 
that in the course of this debate many points will be raised 
ivhich ivill need to be dealt with by other Members, my 
colleagues and myself. 

I would like to impart to the House something of ivhat 
I feel on this occasion. The re-making of our country is a 
great theme and we are engaged in a tremendous task which 
requires not only all our united effort but united effort with 
endiusiasm and the crusading spirit. If the House accepts 
tliis Report in the proper spirit, I have no doubt that the 
Plan, from being something on paper, will become a living 
tiling for the country. If you go to your respective consti- 
tuencies witli this message from this House and this 
Parliament, it may is’^ell be possible that we shall far exceed 
the expectations of the Planning Commission. 



L.iYlXG THE FOUNDATIONS 


T-rriTHiN A FEW HOURS, this year will come to an end and 
W n'e shall all step into the New Year. I should like to tvish 
all of you, irho listen to me tonight, as well as others, happiness 
for the Neu^ Year and the will to work and build up our 
countr)’. Happiness and u'ork are really -^redded together, for 
there can be no true happiness without the feeling that one is 
doing something u’orth udiile. ^Vhat can be more worth while 
for any of us than to participate in the building up anew of 
this ancient and ever young country? 

Three days ago, I Avas in Tra\'ancore-Cochin, the 
southern-most State of India, amidst some of the loveliest 
sceneries in the country. In this State live a gifted people 
Avith higher educational standards than there are any^vhere 
else in the country. It is a progressive State and I Avas happy 
to perform tAVo important functions there: the first marked 
the construction of a netv raihvay link joining the north and 
the south of the State and die other Avas the inauguration of 
a factory for processing monazite. I spent tAs^o unusual days 
in seclusion in a game sanctuary Avhere Avild animals live 
protected from civilized man. 

From that southern tip of India, I pictured this great 
country spread out before me right up to the Himalayas in 
the north and thought of her long and cliequered story. 
Ours is a Avonderful inheritance but hoAV shall Ave keep it? 
Hoav shall Ave serve the country' which has given us so much 
and make her great and strong? 

When Ave look at the Avorld around us, there is much to 
giA'e us hope but there is also a gi'eat deal to fill us Avith 
dismay, for there is fear and hatred and A'iolence and die talk 
of Avar, just Avhen it Avould seem that the prize that the Avorld 
has so long sought Avas almost Avithin its grasp. We look at 
our oAvn country and find both good and ill, poAverful forces 
at Avork to build her and also forces Avhich Avould disrupt 
and disintegi'ate her. We cannot do much to affect the destiny 
of this AS'orld as a Avhole but surely Ave can make a brave 
attempt to mould the destiny of our 360 million people. 

Broadcast from All India Radio, Delhi, December 31, 1952 
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What then are tve to do? What shall ive aim at and what 
road shall we ti'avel b)'? It is of tire foremost importance that 
we should not lose ourselves in the passion and prejudice of 
tlie moment. If ive are to aim high, we should adhere to the 
high principles ivhich have always formed tire background 
of Indian thought from the days of the Buddlia to our own 
day lYhen Gandhiji showed us the path to right action. 
Greatness comes from vision, die tolerance of die spirit, 
compassion and an even temper lYhich is not ruffled by ill 
fortune or good fortune. It is not through hatred and violence 
or internal discord diat we make real progress. As in the 
world today, so also in our own country, the philosophy^ of 
force can no longer pay and our progress must be based on 
peaceful co-operation and tolerance of each other. 

In India, the first essential is the maintenance of the unity 
of the country, not merely a political unity but a unity of die 
mind and the heart, -which precludes the nan'ow urges diat 
make for disunit)' and ivhich breaks do-^m die barriers raised 
in the name of religion or diose betiveen State and State or, 
for diat matter, any other bander. Our economy and social 
structure have oudived their day and it has become a matter 
of urgent necessity for us to refashion them so diat diey may 
promote the happiness of all our people in things material 
and spiritual. We have to aim deliberately at a social philo- 
sophy ivhich seeks a fundamental transformation of this 
structure, at a society ivhich is not dominated by the urge 
for private profit and by individual greed and in vdiich diere 
is fair distribution of political and economic power. We 
must aim at a classless society, based on co-operative effort, 
with opportunities for all. To realize diis we have to pursue 
peaceful mediods in a democratic way. 

We live in an age of science. We hear and read of 
revolutions but die greatest revolutionary force in the past 
150 years has been science, which has transformed human 
life and has clianged political, social and economic organi- 
zations. This process of change goes on at an ever-inoreasing 
pace and we liaise to understand it and adapt ourselves to it. 

I want to tell you about die Five Year Plan which the 
Planning Commission has produced after two and a half 
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years of labour. Parliament has put its seal on it and noiv the 
time has come to implement it with all our strength. The 
Plan endeavours to embody the social philosophy to whidt 
I have referred. Democratic planning means the utilization 
of all our available resources and, in particular, the maximum 
quantity of labour tvillingly given and rightly directed so as 
to promote the good of the community and the indiiudual. 

I cannot tell you much about diis Plan in a fetv minutes 
and I should like you to study it or at least the summaries of 
it because it affects eadi one of you; and in a democratic 
society everyone should understand and help in fulfilling its 
tasks. The Plan, of course, embraces the entire countr)'^ but 
it also deals separately tvith each part of it — the States as 
well as the smaller local areas. It also offers opportunities for 
voluntary organizations and workers to fulfil a vital and 
increasing role in national development. It has a public 
sector and a private sector, though tlie latter has necessarily 
to accept a measure of control, so that the objectives of the 
Plan may be secured. It endeavours to integrate various 
activities — agriculture, industry and social services. Agri- 
culture is bound to continue to be our principal activity. 
The greatest stress is laid upon it, because it is only on the 
basis of agricultural prosperity that we can make industrial 
progress. But agriculture has to be fitted into the larger 
economy of the nation. The gro3vtlr of industry, big and 
small, is essential for any modern nation. Indeed, without 
industrial development; tliere cannot be any higher standard 
of living for our people or even enough strength in the nation 
for it to preserve its freedom. 

A proper land policy is essential for the progress of 
agriculture. We have gone some way totvards achieving this 
by putting an end to the zamindari and jagirdari systems in 
many States. We must complete this task, eliminate all inter- 
mediaries and fix a limit for tire size of holdings. We hope 
that the next step rvill be co-operative farming Avhich will 
take advantage of die latest agricultural techniques. Greater 
production is essential, both in agriculture and industry, if we 
are to fight poverty and raise standards, as we must. 

We arc a peaceful nation and our general policy as ivell as 
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our economy is going to be based on the methods of peace 
and the avoidance of exploitation. We want to develop, 
therefore, a balanced economy and, as far as possible, 
promote self-sufficiency. We want to work more paiticularly 
for the expansion of the home market so that standards may 
go up. In the development of self-sufficiency and tlie provision 
of ivork and employment, village and cottage industries are 
of paramount importance. 

I shall mention a few of the targets we have laid down. 
The first one is that of food. We must become self-sufficient in 
food and not be dependent on other countries for our most 
essential requirements. The Plan 5vill raise food production 
by nearly eight million tons. It is intended to provide irri- 
gation tlirough new major works to more than eight million 
aa-es of land and tlirough minor works to eleven million 
aa'es. Furtlier, it is proposed to reclaim and develop more 
than seven million acres of land. You know about tlie great 
river valley scliemes which, besides irrigation, will supply 
over a million kiloivatts of power to industr)'. Power is the 
foundation of all developments today. We have attached 
great importance to minor ivorks of irrigation as they yield 
quicker and more ivddespread results. 

Cotton production will be raised by over 12 lakli bales 
and jute by 20 lakh bales. It is proposed to increase the 
production of hand-loom cotton textiles from 800 to 1,700 
million yards. In steel and cement, there \sdll be substantial 
ina'eases in production. At Sindri, we have already a large 
fertilizer factory and a locomotive workshop at Chittaranjan. 
We are setting up a ne^v steel plant, a maclrine tool factory 
and a plant for tlie manufacture of heavy electrical equip- 
ment. Air transport is being nationalized and a modern 
ship-building industry^ developed. 

You kno-^Y about tlie many community centres that have 
been started all over the country. We attach great importance 
to tliese, for they attempt to train our men and Avomen in 
rural areas in co-operative effort for the good of the commu- 
nity. Here, even more tlian else^vhere, tliere is room for 
voluntary' effort. 

Oui ideals are high and our objectives great. Compared 
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with tJiem, the Five Year Plan appears to be a modest 
beginning. But let us remember tliat this is the first gi’eat 
effort of its kind and that it is based on the realities of today 
and not on our svishes. It must, therefore, be related to our 
present resources or else it will remain unreal. It is designed 
to be the foundation of a bigger and better i^lan of progress 
in the future. Let us lay the foundations well and the rest 
will inevitably follow. The Plan is not based on any dogmatic 
or doctrinaire approach to our problems; nor is it rigid. 

There is scope for advance and variation in it tvhere 
necessary. As we learn from experience, tve shall improve it. 
It is a dynamic plan for a dynamic nation determined to 
go ahead and stand on its feet and to bring about a new 
social order free from exploitation, poverty, unemployment 
and injustice. It is a step towards the establishment of a 
society tvhich gives security to the individual and offers 
employment and encouragement to creative activity and 
adventure. If we accept it in the proper spirit and act upon 
it, tlie Plan will prove a great liberating force for the energies 
of the nation. 

•The Plan is a big one embracing innumerable activities 
in the country. But far bigger is the vision •which draws us 
fonvard, a vision inspired by courage and hope and reasoned 
optimism. Let us have faith in our country and ourselves. 
Above all, the Plan is a programme of work. Let us -work, 
therefore, and give up for a while empty destructive criticism. 
Let us all become partners in this great enterprise of building 
a ne\v India. 


THE NE^V ROLE OF KHADI 

T HAVE the greatest pleasure in inaugurating the first meeting 
of the newly constituted Khadi and Village Industries 
Board. I believe that the development of khadi and village 

speech in Hindi at the inauguration oE the Khadi and 
village Industries Board, New Delhi, February 2, 1953 
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industries in India is of paramount importance, not only to 
the unemployment problem in the countr}' but to the advance- 
ment of tlie nation as a whole. 

Ho^vever much we might develop our big industries, 
there is still considerable scope for the expansion of village 
industries in a countr}’^ like India. The question is one of 
co-ordinating the small industries in the over-all economy of 
tlie country. We are all anxious to develop khadi and other 
small industries, not for the sake of a ‘show’ or for any exhi- 
bitionist reasons but because we want to achieve concrete 
results. No modern nation, however, can retain its freedom 
without the help of large-scale industries tvhich should be 
State-otcned and State-controlled. 

We sincerely believe that small industries can help 
considerably in the economic advancement of tlie nation. 
As you knotr, unemployment presents our most difficult 
problem today and the development of I'illage industries 
could certainly play a prominent role in solving it. Indeed, 
the ^Velfare State has no meaning unless every individual is 
employed and takes part in nation-building activities. I do 
not think there will be any conflict between big industry and 
village industr)', provided there is proper co-operation. 

I have heard complaints that tlie Government has not 
given adequate help to the khadi and A'illage industries. If 
tliese industries depend for their development and existence 
solely on Government help and have no inherent strength 
or vitality of dieir oivn, they cannot survive for long. It is for 
the ivorkers employed in the khadi and village industries to 
tliink seriously about this problem and its psychological 
aspect. 

Gandhiji laid particular emphasis on the charkha, khadi 
and village industries. He made tlie charkha an economic 
and revolutionary sjinbol for the people. There was a time 
in tlie days of our struggle for independence, -when the 
revolutionary aspect of tlie khadi industr}' far outiveighed 
its economic aspect. Obviously, we cannot dei’elop the khadi 
industiy today by emphasizing its revolutionary^ cliaracter. 
It can only become a force in society if we develop its 
economic character. I would like to stress the fact that this 
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can only be done if 3ve approach tlie khadi and village 
industries in a new way and recognize die fact, too, that 
they must now develop under the impetus of their own 
strength and not cling too much to help from die 
Government. 

I should, however, like to warn die khadi workers that 
they must not become dogmatic. They should for ever keep 
an open mind and be receptive to modern ideas. With a new 
approach and outlook, they could revitalize and regenerate 
the entire industry. Even the khadi and village workers will 
have to adjust diemselvcs to this fast changing ivorld and 
consider hoiv best they can use new technical and scientific 
methods in developing their industries. 

I would advise the various khadi and small industry 
organizations not to feel helpless and not to blame the 
Government for the static position of the industries. No 
organization ivith such an outlook can ever forge ahead. 
The faults of others are ahvays there to criticize but we must 
look to our own first. 

It has been suggested that khadi be used by tlie Army 
and in government offices. I wonder ivhether khadi can be 
of much practical use to a soldier ivho has to craivl on the 
ground or make his way through thick jungles. Some State 
Governments have objected to adopting khadi on tlie ground 
that it would increase their expenditure. As I have already 
stated, there cannot be much progress if tliese industries 
depend entirely on government assistance. 

However, on behalf of tlie Government, I pledge my 
fullest support to the Board in its task of developing khadi 
and village industries in the countr)'. Such a Board should 
hai'e been set up four years ago. Although I am surprised at 
the delay, I am glad that at least a beginning has been made. 
^Vhen the Board was about to be constituted, some of my 
friends suggested that I, in my capacity of Prime Minister, 
should be closely associated with it. I approved of the idea 
but I ivas told that there ivere certain rules and regulations 
forbidding the Prime Minister to have personal association 
with such organizations and institutions and in any case the 
inclusion of the Prime Minister in such a Board would have 
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had only publicity A^alue. I, therefore, wrote to the sponsors 
that I would not like to be directly associated but that I 
iFould give it all tlie help I possibly could. 



ON KASHMIR 


LET THE PEOPLE DECIDE 

T he House ^vill remember that a fetsr days ago I made a 
fairly lengthy statement in this House about the affairs of 
Jammu and Kashmir State. I do not propose to ^veary the 
House by a repetition of what I said then. But at this stage, 
I should like to emphasize certain aspects of this problem. 

For the last five years nearly, the Kashmir problem has 
been one of the heaviest burdens that the Government has 
had to carry. It has been a heavy burden because it %vas a 
complicated affair and one in which our saying ‘aye’ or ‘nay’ 
was not quite enough. Other factors w^ere involved. There 
are many things in this world tchich we tvould like to change 
but tve cannot shape the tvorld to our will. We live, as the 
House well knows, on the eve of what appears to be a tragedy 
in the world and ^\'e try — when I say ‘we’ I do not mean we 
in this House but people all over the world — to avert the 
tragedy and somehotv to assure peace for this world. But 
nobody can control events completely. Of course, one tries 
to mould them to certain extent, tries to affect them in some 
way; but what the ultimate resultant of the various forces 
and passions and prejudices at work is likely to be, no man 
knows. The misfortune of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
and our misfortune have become a part — perhaps a small 
part but, nevertheless, a part — of the larger picture of the 
world. And therefore the difficulties in our tvay have 
increased greatly. It is an international problem and would 
have been an international problem anyhow if it concerned 
any other nation besides India — and it does. Its international 
character was further emphasized because a large number of 
other countries took an interest in the problem and gave 
advice. 


Speed) in tlie Honsc of the People. New Delhi, August 7, 1932 
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Well, we have tried to fashion our actions in regard to 
this problem according to what we considered to be our 
obligations and responsibilities. What were those obligations 
and responsibilities? The first was to protect and safeguard 
the territory of India from every invasion. That is the primary 
responsibility of the State. Secondly, it was our duty to 
honour the pledge ^ve gave to the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir State. And tliat pledge ivas a two-fold pledge. We 
^vere obliged to protect them from invasion and rape and 
loot and arson and everything that accompanied that 
invasion. That ’ivas the first part of the pledge. The second 
part of the pledge ivas given by us unilaterally and ivas to the' 
effect that it tvould be for the people to decide finally what 
their future was to be. The tliird was to honour the assurances 
we gave to the United Nations and the fourth -^vas to work 
for a peaceful settlement. That was not a pledge we had given 
to anybody but one that %vas implied in the policy we had 
tried to pursue right from the beginning. It is in the nature of 
things that we should pursue a policy of peace, since we are 
wedded to the ideals of peace. Apart from that, it was neces- 
sary that we should do so because tire rvorld in which we live' 
appears to be on the edge of a precipice and one has to be very 
careful in taking any step which might, perhaps, cause the 
■world to tumble over that precipice. 

So, these were the four major considerations that we had 
to keep in view and sometimes it was difficult to balance 
them. Sometimes they seemed to lead in different directions. 
It rvould have been an easy matter if all these factors had led 
us to the same conclusion. But since they pulled in different 
directions, our obligations and responsibilities lead us to 
think not only of one line of action but of several. Then, 
difficulties arose. Well, we have faced these difficulties and 
we have sometimes had a hard time deciding what we 
should do and what we should not do. I should like the 
House, therefore, to think in terms of balancing these very 
important assurances, pledges and the other factors in the 
situation. 

In tlie course of these years, I have repeatedly placed the 
situation before this House and it is ^sdth the concurrence and 

8— llDPD/65 
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support of this House that ^vc have continued to pursue die 
poliq' that ^\'e have pursued. It has been my belief that, in 
this matter more than in others, the great majority of the 
people of this country have approved of our policy. We have 
had evidence of this approval from time to time in this House 
and in the House that preceded it. We have received advice 
from innumerable people, friends and critics in this country 
and tve have ahva)'s ivelcomed that advice, even though some 
of it did not appear to be feasible or right. We have also 
received ad^•icc from innumerable people outside this country. 
We welcome dieir advice, too, when it is friendly advice. 
We do not welcome it when it comes from unfriendly minds 
or is accompanied by threats or any hint of threats. 

^\^e took this matter to the United Nations four years and 
eight months ago, in the belief that thereby we were serving 
the cause of peace and in the hope that we would settle the 
question of Kashmir by means of an agreement. We have not 
settled it yet, in spite of the labours of the United Nations and 
its various organs. I tvould like to repeat what I said on the 
last occasion in this House tvhen I paid a tribute to Dr Frank 
Graham, who has shotv’n enormous patience and enormous 
perseverance in his pursuit of a peaceful settlement. So far as 
tve are concerned, tve shall help him to the end, even though 
people ma)' get tired of our pursuing the same path. Peace is 
always an ideal worth pursuing, however tired we may get in 
the process. Many of our colleagues and friends in the country 
have perhaps got tveary of this process and I can veq' well 
tuiderstand their weariness; but their tveariness can hardly 
compare tvith the -weariness of those who are in charge of the 
Kashmir affair. Day after day, tveek after tveek, month after 
month, -we have had to carry this heavy burden. However 
treary tve may ha-^'e become, tve dare not act in a hurry, tve 
dare not act in anger, tve dare not allotr ourselves to be led 
by passion. The consequences of acting in passion are always 
bad for an individual; but they are infinitely worse for a 
nation. Therefore, -we have restrained ourselves. We have 
restrained ourseh'es even when loud cries of war and loud 
threats have reached us from across the border. We restrained 
ourselves and I am glad to say that, generally speaking, our 
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people and tlie pi'ess in this country also restrained them- 
selves. I have great sympathy and understanding for those 
who sometimes felt that we should do something more active 
and throiv off restraint: but I was sure then and I am sure 
no'sv that- it -would have been utterly wrong to do so. I am not 
referring to any minor step here and there but rather to the 
major trend of the policy that we pui-sued. We must keep 
these four major obligations in our minds as we have done in 
the past, even though we have put the matter befoi'e the 
United Nations. Some friends have advised us to withdra-sv 
it from the United Nations. I am not quite sure if they have 
studied this subject or considered how it is possible to with- 
dra-\\^ this or any such matter from the United Nations; unless, 
of course, we -svithdra^v ourselves from the United Nations. 
The United Nations concerned itself with this matter at our 
instance. And, in any case, if we had not brought the matter 
to tlie United Nations, -others might have done so. If we say, 
‘we withdraw from the United Nations,’ we shall only be 
showing impatience and temper without achieving the results 
that some people hope we will. Therefore, the question of 
withdrawal from the United' Nations does not arise, unless, of 
course, tliis House ivishes that the Government of India and 
the Union of India itself should withdra-w from the United 
Nations. In the latter case, the House must be prepared to 
face all the consequences of such an action. I presume that 
the House does not wish tliis, just as I do not wish it. 

I have ventured, in all humility, sometimes to criticize 
those developments at the United Nations which seemed to 
me to be out of keeping -with its Charter and its past record 
and professions. Nevertheless, I have believed and I do 
believe that die United- Nations, in spite of its many faults, 
in spite of its having deviated from its aims^ someivhat, is, 
nevertheless, a basic and fundamental thing in the structure 
of die irorld today. Not to have it or to do away with it -would 
be a tragedy for the Tvorld. Therefore, I do not ivish this 
country of ours to do anything which weakens the gradual 
development of some kind of a world structure. It may be 
that the real world structure -ivill not come in our lifetime but 
unless that -irorld structure comes, there is no hope for this 
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world, because the only alternative is -world conflict on a 
prodigious and tremendous scale. Therefore, it would be 
WTong for us to do anything that weakens tire beginnings of 
a -^s’orld structure, even though we may disagree with this 
particular organization and even tliough we may sometimes 
criticize it, as we have done. It is mainly for tliese reasons that 
I fail to understand this cry about our withdrawing the 
Kashmir dispute from the United Nations. It is not like 
withdrawing a case from one law court and taking it to 
another. The United Nations is not to be considered merely 
a forum dealing with the Kashmir question. The question 
is before the nations of the world, whether they are united or 
not and whether they are a forum or not. It is an international 
matter and a matter which is in the minds of millions of men. 
How can you ■^^'ithdra•^r it from the minds of millions of men? 
Surely not by a legal withdrawal. The question does not 
arise. W^e hat'e to face the tvorld; -we have to face our people; 
we have to face facts and we have to solve problems. 

Some friends seem to imagine the easiest way to solve 
the question is to have an exhibition of armed might. They 
say, ‘Let us march our armies.’ That can never be a solution 
in this case or in any other case. The more I live and the 
more I grow in experience, the more convinced I become of 
the futility and the tvickedness of war as a means of solving 
a problem. I consider it my misfortune that we even have to 
spend money on armaments and that we have to keep 
an army, a navy and an air force. In the world as it is consti- 
tuted today, one is compelled to take tliose precautions. Any 
person in a position of responsibility must take these 
precautions and if -we take them, -^ve have to take them 
adequately and effectively. Accordingly, we must keep a fine 
army, a fine navy and a fine air force. That is so. But to think 
in terms of throtving our brave men into tvarfare is not 
something I indulge in, unless circumstances force my hands 
as they forced my hands on a late evening in October 1947. 
It tvas only after the most painful thought and consultation 
that I decided upon our course of action. If I may say so in 
all humility and tvithout sacrilege, I did so after consulting 
the Father of the Nation, 
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People say, ‘A part of the territory of India has been 
invaded. It is held by tlie enemy. What are we doing to 
defend tlrat territory of India? We have failed in our 
defence,’ Such statements would be perfectly justified; such 
criticism of tlie Government would be legitimate to some 
extent. It was and is our duty to push out the enemy from 
every invaded part of die territoiy'^ of India. That is where the 
conflict between obligations and responsibilities really begins. 

As die House knoivs, ive decided right at the beginning 
that we were agreeable to a plebiscite in ivhich all the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir State would take part. It was a 
curious diing that in spite of having so decided, this war 
should have continued. The war continued for fourteen ^ 
months or so — from the end of October 1947 to the end of 
1948. It was for us to decide at the end of 1948 or the 
beginning of 1949, ivhedier we should carry this wav on to 
the bitter end and thereby recover the lost territory or 
ivhedier we should call a halt to active military operations 
and try some other and more peaceful method. We decided 
and, conditioned as we were, I submit we decided rightly to 
put an end to active military operations and try other 
metliods. These other methods have not brought a solution in 
tlieir train tlius far. And yet, I tliink it ivould be right to say 
that the mere fact that an extraordinarily explosive situation, 
such as tlie one that has existed in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir for the last feiv years, has been controlled is itself 
no small achievement. We see in other parts of the world 
hoiv other countries have got more and more entangled in 
all kinds of morasses and how the path of war becomes more 
and more difficult. We had the courage and, I say in all 
humility, the wisdom to pull ourselves out of continuing an 
unending ivar before it ivas too late, so that we might think 
more calmly, more patiently, more wisely. Whether it has 
yielded any result yet or not, the fact remains that we have 
not been having a ivar for tlie last three and a half years 
or so. This is not a bad result, altliough it may not be a 
satisfactory solution. 

Later, we declared that any further aggression or attack — 

I say ‘any further’ because there had been aggi'ession and 
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af'-f’-rcssion continuing— or military operations in regard 

to Kashmir u'oukl mean an all-out tvar not only in Kashmir 
but elsewhere, too. That decision was not lightly taken but 
after serious thought and careful consultation. ^Vc said it 
knowing full tvell the consequences of 3vhat tve said. We had 
iveighed the consequences and yet had come to that 
conclusion. It teas no threat but the statement of what was, to 
our minds, an absolute fact. There could be no furtlier attack 
on Kashmir tvithout this matter becoming a major war so 
far as India was concerned. Having made that perfectly clear, 
I think we succeeded in preventing many an attack that 
might ha^-e taken place in the hope tliat the aggressors u’ould 
get away with it. 

Two or three basic things follow from this. One is that, in 
so far as the United Nations is concerned, we shall continue 
unless this House decides to the contrary, to deal with it in 
the manner in tvhich we have done in tlie past. We have 
tried our utmost to achieve a peaceful settlement without 
giving in on any vital point or trying to evade any of our 
responsibilities or obligations. We have resolved not to 
dishonour the pledges we have given to the people of Kashmir 
or to the people of India and, therefore, we shall pursue our 
policy accordingly. 

The House is aware that we accepted certain resolutions 
of the United Nations and of the UN Commission that came 
here. ‘We accepted them, not because we liked everything, 
about them but because in our earnest desire for a peaceful 
settlement, we were willing to go to great lengtlis. Neverthe- 
less, we made it perfectly clear that rve would not by-pass 
tlie pledges we had given or the responsibilities we had 
undertaken. At a much later stage, another resolution was 
passed by die Security Council which tried to impose an 
arbitration on us. We rejected that resolution or that part of 
it ivhich was objectionable to us. It was one thing for us to 
agree to .a certain proposal after having weighed all the 
consequences but we., could not possibly give up our 
responsibilities, pledges and assurances; we could not put 
the matter in the hands of somebody else, whoever he might 
be. We could never do that because ive had our own duties 
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and obligations to consider. How could we hang tlie faith of 
the four million people of Jammu and Kashmir State on the 
decision of an arbiti'ator? Great political questions — and 
diis iras a gieat political question — are not handed over in 
this ivay to arbitrators from foreign countries. That is ivhy 
we had to reject this particular resolution of the United 
Nations. We stand by that rejection and are not going to 
agree to anything ivhich prevents us from honouring the 
pledges or tlie assurances we have given. 

Subject to that, we shall go all out to seek a peaceful 
settlement. Among tlie assurances and pledges that we have 
given is the pledge ivhich ivas implied in our policy, namely, 
that the people of Jammu and Kashmir State would decide 
their future. Let me be quite clear about this. There still 
seems to be a good deal of misunderstanding about Kashmir’s 
accession to India. The other day, I said in this House that 
tliis accession was complete in laiv and in fact. Some people 
and some newspapers, mostly newspapers abroad, seem to 
think that it is only something that has happened in tlie last 
W'eek or fortnight or three iveeks that has made this accession 
complete. According to my views, this accession tvas complete 
in law and in fact in October 1947. It is patent and no 
argument is required, because ever^'^ accession of every State 
in India was complete on tliese ver)' terms by September in 
that year or a little later. All the States acceded in three 
basic subjects, namely, foreign affairs, communications and 
defence. Can anybody say that the accession of any State in 
India was incomplete simply because tliey acceded in only 
those tlu'ee subjects? Of course not. It was a complete 
accession in laiv and in fact. So was the accession of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State, in law and in fact, by the end of 
October. It is not open to doubt or challenge. I am surprised 
that anybody here or elseudiere in the ivorld should challenge 
it. I was telling the House that when the first United Nations 
Commission, accompanied by their legal advisers and others 
came here, it was open to them to ciiallenge it. But thev did 
not, because it was quite clear to them and to their legal 
advisers that there could be no question about the legal 
validity of the accession. So, while tlie accession was complete 
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ill law and in fact, the other fact which has notliing to do 
witli lair also remains, namely, our pledge to tlie people of 
Kashmir — if you like, to tlie people of the ivorld — that this 
matter can be affirmed again or cancelled by tlie people of 
Kashmir according to tlieir irishes. We do not want to win 
people against their trill and with the help of armed force; 
and, if tlie people of Jammu and Kashmir State wish to part 
company irith us, they can go their tray and ire shall go ours. 
'W'^e irant no forced marriages, no forced unions. I hope this 
great Republic of India is a free, voluntary, friendly and 
affectionate union of the States of India. The people of 
Jammu and Kashmir State not only agreed to come to us 
as they did but it was at their request that we took them into 
our large family of States. I do believe that they have the same 
friendly feelings towards us as the other States have. I believe 
that on repeated occasions they have given evidence of this 
fact. Even in die election of this Constituent Assembly that 
took place nearly a year ago, they exliibited diat feeling of 
friendship and union with India. I am personally convinced 
that if at any time some other method of ascertaining their 
feelings is decided upon, they will decide in the same way. 
But diat is my personal opinion; it may not be your opinion 
or the House's opinion. The fact, however, remains that we 
have said to them and to the world that we will give diem a 
chance to decide. We propose to stand by their ultimate 
decision in this matter. Within the limits of these assurances 
and pledges, ive shall continue to pursue the policy that wc 
have decided upon. 

A short ivhile ago, we met the representatives of the 
Government of Kashmir and they ivere not merely the 
representatives of the Government but, undoubtedly, the 
popular leaders of the people of Kashmir. We met them, we 
talked to them and ire discussed many matters with them. 
We did not go to them in a bargaining spirit or in a spirit of 
opposition. We discussed mattei's with them, with a view to 
solving our intricate problems, with a vieiv to unravelling the 
knots and with a view to finding some way ivhich would fit 
in irith the various assurances that ive had exchanged and- 
isdth the policies they stood for and ire stood for. Many of 
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these policies tvere, of course, common to both. I placed tlie 
agreements ive arrived at before this House on tire last 
occasion. It is obvious that these agreements are not a final 
solution. Much has still to be done; much has to be thought 
out. But t^vo or three facts remain. One is tlrat, in the nature 
of things at the present moment, it is necessary to consider the 
case of Jammu and Kashmir State on a somewhat different 
footing from die other States in India. This is inevitable 
because Kashmir has become an international issue in the last 
feiv”^ years. A different footing does not mean any special right 
or privilege except in the sense diat it may mean a greater 
measure of internal autonomy. It is a developing, dynamic 
situation. One may gradually change it more and more but 
it is not right for us under the existing circumstances to try to 
do something by mental coercion or by pressure of some other 
kind. That would defeat our object and that would, indeed, 
be playing into the hands of diose who criticize us. 


OUR PLEDGE TO KASHMIR 

I MUST EXPRESS my gratitude to the many hon. Members 
ivho, in die course of this debate, have spoken generously 
about the policy that die Government has pursued in regard 
to the State of Jammu and Kashmir. While we have had an 
abundance of generous acknowledgement of our policy, i\re 
have had criticism also. I welcome the latter, because it is 
always helpful in understanding a particular position. In 
this very difficult and delicate matter, criticism will be 
especially helpful, because the more aspects we examine the 
more light ivill be dirown upon the problem. 

We have dealt ivith this matter for nearly five years now. 
We have fought on the battlefield for over a year and many of 
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our brave young men have gone to Kashmir and I'emained 
there. We have fought this fight in many a Chancellery of 
the ^Vorld and in die United Nations; but above all, ive have 
fought this fight in human hearts — die hearts of the men 
and ivomen of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 'With all 
deference to this Parliament, I would like to say that die 
ultimate decision will be made in the minds and hearts of the 
men and ivomen of Kashmir and not in this Parliament or 
at the United Nations. 'We have dealt ivith the problem of 
Kashmir in a variety of ways in various fields of action. “We 
have not, hoivei'er, solved it, although we have made progiess 
in a particular direction. I want to be perfectly frank ivith 
this House and promise no speedy solution. Why should I 
make promises ivhich I might not be able to keep? And 
may I remind this House that there are numerous problems 
today, big problems, affecting the world’s future wliicli 
remain unsolved, ivhich drag on from month to month and 
year to year without solution? One has to be thankful if 
these problems do not grow worse. That itself is supposed to 
be a great mercy and a blessing. It is all ver}' ivell for people 
in foreign countries to say, ‘Wdiy don’t you solve this question 
of Kashmir? It may lead to big things, perhaps, to a world 
conflict.’ Many people in foreign countries are generous with 
their advice. One feels tempted to tell them that they also 
have vital problems to solve, whether it is in the Far East or 
in Europe or elsewhere and that their problems also some- 
how drag on from year to year. Why do they not find a 
solution to these before offering advice to us? How is it that 
we are at fault because ive cannot solve the question of 
Kashmir while the)', 5vho censure us, are above reproach, 
though they fail to solve their problems? Not only do their 
problems remain unsolved but preparations are also made to 
create problems for the future. Anyho^v, this would be a 
cheap reply for us to make to them, because we are all in 
difficulties; we are all struggling against things tvhich, perhaps, 
are not entirely within the control of any one country or any 
one people. 

I should like this House to continue to consider this 
problem as it has been considered in the past, that is, in all 
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its aspects, forgetting for the moment the minor things, the 
laivyer's points if I may so call them ivith all respect to 
lai\7ers. The latter certainly have their place, proxhded they 
keep it. My honourable friend. Dr Mookerjee, has said a 
gieat deal about this clause and that clause. If I have the 
time I shall deal rvith the points he has raised but it is of 
little importance rrhat this clause or tliat clause says. What 
is important is tlie ivay you approach tlie problem and its 
fundamental basis. It is also important what your objective 
really is and how you propose to gain it. If it is your objective 
— as I shall claim it should be, for there can- be no other — 
diat tliis problem must be decided by the people of Kashmir 
then you must adopt a policy by which tliat end can be 
gained. Why issue threats? Why talk to tliem and tell them 
they must do this or must not do that? I am called a 
Kashmiri in the sense that ten generations ago my people 
came doum from Kashmir to India. That is not the bond I 
have in mind idien I think of Kashmir but other bonds 
ivhidi have tied us much closer. These bonds have grown 
much more in tlie last five years or so. When I talk of my 
ties with Kashmir, I am only a symbol of the vast number of 
people in India who have been bound togedier with Kashmir 
in these five years of conflict against a common adversary. 
First of all, let me say clearly that we accept the basic 
proposition that die future of Kashmir is going to be decided 
finally by the goodwill and pleasure of her people. The 
goodivill and pleasure of diis Parliament is of no importance 
in diis matter, not because diis Parliament does not have 
the strength to decide the question of Kashmir but because 
any kind of imposition would be against .the principles drat 
the Parliament upholds. 

Having come to die conclusion that the future of Jammu 
and Kashmir State can ultimately be decided only by the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir, let us fashion our odier 
policies accordingly and let us not find fault with every little 
thing because it does not fit in with our wishes. Many diings 
have happened in Jammu and Kashmir which I do not 
approve of; but diere it is. I have no doubt many things have 
happened and will happen that neidier my honourable 
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friend on the Opposite side of the House nor I will approve 
of, just as many things happen in the rest of India that I do 
not approve of. I do not control everything that happens in 
India. But what is our approach going to be? Whatever it 
is, we must not do anytliing which wall counter it or under- 
mine it or uproot it and which will encourage the hands of 
those who are opposed to us — our enemies. That is the basic 
thing 3vhich we must understand. Let us be clear about it. 
You can criticize Sheikh Abdullah. Sheikh Abdullah is no 
god. He commits many errors and ivill commit many more. 
He is a brave man and a great leader of his people. That is a 
big enough thing. He has led his people through tveal and 
woe and he has led them wdien they were facing grave 
disaster. He did not shrink from leadership at that time — 
that is a big enough thing to be said about any man. If he 
has failings, if he has made a misialte here and there, if he has 
delivered a speech ^vhich we do not like, what of that? 
Bigness is bigness in spite of a hundred mistakes. And in any 
case, die question is not whether we like Sheikh Abdullah 
or not. It is a bigger matter than any individual. 

The question of Kashmir, as this House well knoivs, 
certainly has not been for us a question of territory. Finan- 
cially, we gain nodiing from it. On die contrary, it may cost 
us a good deal until die State ultimately develops; and it is 
bound to develop because it is rich in resources. Nevertheless, 
ive have not cast covetous eyes upon Kashmir or hoped for 
any gain. We have cast eyes on Kashmir because of old 
bonds, because of old sentiments and new sentiments also 
Kashmir is very close to our minds and hearts and if by 
some decree or adverse fortune Kashmir ceases to be a part 
of India, it will be a ivrench and a pain and torment for us. 
If, hoivever, the people of Kashmir do not wish to remain 
■vvidi us, let them go by all means; we ivill not keep them 
against their will, however painful it may be to us. That is the 
policy that India ivill pursue and it is precisely because 
India stands for such a policy^ that people will not leave her. 
People will cleave to her and come to her. Our strongest 
bonds ivitli Kashmir are not those that are retained by our 
Army or even by our Constitution to ivhich so much reference 
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has been made but those of love and affection and under- 
standing and they are stronger than tlie Constitution or laws 
or armies. 

Many of the arguments that some hon. Members of the 
Opposition have advanced seem to me to be inapplicable. 
It is easy to criticize many tilings tliat have happened in 
Kashmir. It is natural tliat one should is'^ant to better certain 
things but that is a different matter altogether. The question 
is whether in doing so you are coming nearer your aim or 
being an obstacle in die way of your very objective. The 
hon. Member ivho spoke last is a representative — much 
more so than I am — of a minority community of Srinagar, 
the Kashmiri pandits. He gave you a graphic account of the 
days ivhen evei’)'body in the Valley of Kashmir — Muslim 
or Hindu but more especially the Hindus and the Sikhs — 
lived in terror of ipliat the morrow might bring. Nobody 
kneiv what would happen or, perhaps, they knew too well. 
The people of Kashmir, especially the ipomen of Kashmir, 
have a great reputation outside Kashmir also. The women of 
Kashmir, both Hindu and Muslim, were taken aivay in 
considerable number by the raiders and odiers, sometimes 
as far as Afghanistan and even beyond. There are cases where 
these women ivere sold for a mere pittance. Hon. Members 
should try to understand hoiv these stories and these accounts 
must have affected die people of Kashmir, how they must 
have lived in fear lest their own mothers, sisters and wives 
should suffer a similar fate on the morrow. It must be 
recognized that the people of Kashmir have lived through 
fire and have faced it; they did not run away from it. 

Looking back at these five years, I think that the people 
of Kashmir, die people of India and, if I may say so ivith all 
humility, the Government of India have stuck to the right 
path in spite of numerous small mistakes that they may have 
made. We have pursued the policy we considered right even 
when it appeared most inoppoxtune; sometimes our attitude 
displeased certain people; sometimes a little siverving to the 
right or to the left would have gained us an advantage in 
foreign countries — and foreign countries had begun to count 
for us. It did not matter much what we thought of them; 
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but. there they Kere, sitting in the Security Council and 
talking a great deal. Sometimes they talked sense; at others 
they did not. We had to put up t\dth their attempts to judge 
us and to judge something which was so important to us. 
Kashmir tvas not important to us because of any territorial 
designs on our part as somebody suggested but for the otlier 
reasons tliat I have mentioned. People in other countries 
thought of Kashmir merely as a geographical unit. It was 
only a plaything for them while it t\'as very much in our 
hearts. Our history and our circumstances had made 
Kashmir so closely associated witli our feelings, emotions, 
thoughts and passions that it was a part of our beings. 
Certain foreign countries tried to deal tvith the Kashmir 
question in a casual way and talked of India’s imperialism 
and her territorial designs. Wc restrained ourselves but 
t'ery often there ts^as anger in our hearts — anger at this 
intolerant criticism, at the presumptuous tvay in tvhich 
people talked to us, to this great country of India. They 
had the audacity to talk of imperialism to us ndten they 
were imperialists themselves and were carrying on their own 
trars and themselves preparing for future tvars. Just because 
India tried to protect Kashmir from territorial invasion, 
people had the temerity to talk of India’s imperialism! 

Well, as I said, we restrained ourselves and we shall still 
endeavour to restrain ourselves in future but restraint does 
not mean weakness. It does not mean giving in. We were 
firm and convinced of the rightness of our position because, 
as I said — and I said it in all honesty — I have searched my 
heart and looked into every single step I have taken in the 
matter of Kashmir but cannot find that any of the major 
steps we have taken has been wrong. Although it is my 
Government that is ultimately responsible for the part 
India has played, I have been personally concerned with every 
single step taken during the last five years. Of course, in 
retrospect, there are things that I could have done differently 
— some minor things — ^but I do not see how any major step 
tve hat'C taken could have been taken in a way other than 
in which it was done. When we sent our young men flying 
over the mountains to Kashmir at the end of October 1947, 
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there may have been a miscalculation; but it was 
fundamentally a right step demanded by circumstances. 
We may have erred sometimes because ive were anxious to 
preserve peace and to avoid war at all costs; but I would 
always like to err in that ’ivay. For people to accuse us of 
avarice dr covetousness, of imperialism, of breaking our word 
and pledge, is grossly unfair. I have said before and I repeat 
diat evei'y single step we have taken has had conviction 
behind it, every single word or pledge ive have given to the 
United Nations or to the United Nations Commission or 
to anybody else who has come here has been kept to die 
letter and every single assurance has been carried out. All 
this is muclr more than can be said for Pakistan in' this matter, 
because the entire Kashmir business is based on a 
fundamental lie — the lie Pakistan has told in denying that 
she invaded Kashmir. If Pakistan wants Kashmir, let her 
go diere and fight. But why lie about it? The armies of 
Pakistan were in Kashmir for six months and then they 
denied the ivhole thing. When you base a case on a lie, the 
lie has to be repeated; and it was repeated in the Security 
Council mondi after month. Their armies were still in 
Kashmir and their Foreign Minister went on saying that 
diey ivere not diere. That was an astonishing thing. When 
the United Nations Commission was here and rvas on the 
point of going to the front and when there ivas no possibility 
of concealing diis fact any longer, drey admitted it. They 
had to admit it and a statement was submitted by die 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan army ivho iras a ■well- 
known British Officer. The statement was to die effect that 
he had been compelled, in the interests of protecting Pakistan, 
to send his armies — the Pakistan armies — into Kashmir. 
He ivas afraid that India ivas going to invade Pakistan across 
Kashmir from somewhere in Central Asia ! 

That was the beginning of die extraordinary story of 
Kashmir and it is as ivell diat it is repeated again and again, 
because people are apt to forget it. This matter has become 
international and is talked about in the various capitals of 
the irorld. This simple sior}% these simple facts of invasion, 
of brigandage, loot and arson are forgotten and passed over 
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casually 3vhile other discussions take place. It has been an 
amazing education for many o£ us these life years: education 
in world politics, education in hotc nations can behave, 
education in how great countries get distorted vision and 
cannot see sti'aight in the simplest matter when it so suits 
them. Perhaps, I am talking a little beyond my present brief. 
To come back to the future of Kashmir, I want to stress tliat 
it is only the people of Kashmir who can decide the future of 
Kashmir. It is not that we have merely said that to the 
United Nations and to the people of Kashmir; it is our convic- 
tion and one that is borne out by the policy we have pursued, 
not only in Kashmir but everywhere. Though these five 
years have meant a lot of trouble and expense and in spite of 
all we have done, tve would tvillingly leave Kashmir if it tvas 
made clear to us that the people of Kashmir wanted us to go. 
Hotvever sad we may feel about leaving, we are not going 
to stay against the wishes of the people. We are not going 
to impose ourseh'es on them at the point of the bayonet. 

Of course, this does not mean that we are prepared to do 
tvhat we consider wong if the people of Kashmir should 
desire it. If they want us to do something wrong in Kashmir, 
tve shall refuse to do it. We may even say, ‘We tvould rather 
not have any association with Kashmir than have the wrong 
kind of association.’ That is certainly conceivable. Nobody 
can force on us an association we do not want just as we 
cannot remain in Kashmir against the.tvill of the people: An 
association is a matter of mutual understanding and affection, 
it is a voluntary union of parties who 3\nsh to have ties witli 
each other. In our desire to gain the goodwill of the people of 
Kashmir, 3ve cannot afford to provoke the ill-tvill of our own 
people. We are not considering this matter as a bargain or as 
a matter bettveen strangers. We are almost a part of each 
other and are considering a difficult and delicate problem 
together as partners in order to try and find a way out. The 
way out may not be completely logical; it may not be 
completely reasonable from the point of view of this law’ 
or that constitution; but if it is effective, then it is a good 
w’ay out. 

I should like to say one more thing in this connection 
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altliough it is, perhaps, not to tire point. I am afraid of saying 
it because tliere are so many larv^ers here. Wlien the British 
left, there rvas a good deal of misunderstanding about the 
situation that was created in India by the Partition and 
because of tire statement about tire Indian States issued by 
the United Kingdom. I shall venture to put fonvard my 
own rderv, functioning, for tire moment, as a jurist and a 
constitutional lar\^'er. The Partition took away a certain 
part of India with our consent: but the rest of India, including 
the States, remained as a continuing entity. Till something 
happened to separate the States from India they rvere a part 
of India. We rvere not created by partition as Pakistan rvas. 
India was, India remained, India is, India will be. So, every 
State, till it arrived at a decision to the contrary, rvould 
continue to have the old relationship with India, 

By the removal of the British power from India in 1947, 
we were, to some extent, thrmvn back to the days rvhen the 
British fii'st came. That is an interesting and good parallel to 
pursue in other rvays, too; but I shall not pursue it, because it 
may lead to controversial matters. 'When the British pmver 
established itself in India, it became evident tliat no other 
power in India could remain independent. Of course, tliese 
poivers could remain semi-independent or as protectorates or 
in some other subordinate capacity. Accordingly, the Princely 
States ^vere gradually brought under tire domain and 
suzerainty of the British power. Similarly, when the British 
left India, it was just as impossible, for old bits of Indian 
ten'itory to remain independent as it had been during their 
regime. At tliat time Pakistan was, of course, out of the 
picture. For tire rest, it was inevitable tlrat the princes and 
others, whoever they might be and rvhether they rvanted it 
or not, must acknoivledge the suzerainty of the sovereign 
domain of the Republic of India. Therefore, the fact that 
Kashmir did not immediately decide rsdrether to accede to 
Pakistan or to India did not make Kashmir independent for 
the intervening period. Since she was not independent, it 
was our- responsibility as tire continuing entity to see that 
Kashmir’s interests -were protected. I wish to say tlris, because 
it was undeniably our duty to come to Kashmir’s aid, 
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irrespective o£ whetlier she had acceded to India or not. On 
account of the continuing entity, India’s responsibility to all 
the other States remained unchanged except in the case of 
those that had definitely and deliberately parted company. 

The tvord ‘monarcliy’ has been used a good deal. I do not 
understand in what sense it was used. We have no monardis 
in India. I understand die meaning of the word ‘monarchy’ 
but it does not apply in the present case. I do not knots’ 
ts’hy such tsmrds should be employed unless the aim is to 
delude us. There are some persons tvho, by the generosity of 
our States Ministry, are still called ‘rulers.’ I do not know 
ts’hy, because they rule nobody. Our States Ministry in the 
last diree or four years has been knotsm for its generosity 
and I am afraid tve shall suffer for diat generosity for a 
long time to come. 

There is no monarchy in India. In certain places there are 
princely families tvho have unnecessarily large endotvments. 
They hope to live on these endotvments for generations to 
come. There are also a few Rajpramukhs. At the moment, 
we have diree States that are headed by Rajpramukhs; in 
some instances, there are groups of States and one of the 
ex-rulers has been chosen to be Rajpramukh for life. 

Some of the Rajpramukhs are, undoubtedly, excellent 
people; others are not quite so excellent. It is true that the 
idea of giving tenure to a person in a responsible office for 
life is not entirely in keeping ivith modern thought. One 
must remember the particular context of events and not be 
too critical of ivhat ivas done. ’VNTien this step was taken, 
hundreds and hundreds of States had to be absorbed into 
India within a few iveeks. At that time, a number of princes 
might ivell have given a lot of trouble; in fact, some were on 
the point of giving major trouble. Some did give trouble 
secretly. "When our other troubles came, some of these 
princes and their families and cousins and uncles did a lot of 
harm and injury by giving money and guns to gangs of 
Toivdies to go about creating mischief. 

That was the position: there were hundreds and hundreds 
of independent States in India, which were uncertain of their 
future, afraid of their oivn people, afraid of the Government 
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of India and left in the lurch by tlie protecting hand of the 
British poiv^er. We could have decided many .things at that 
time. We could have decided, if you like, to remove them 
completely from the scene or to come to terms with them 
and buy immediate peace in a moment of grave peril to the 
cou'ntryL It is very ivell for us to be ^\nse after the event but I 
think Sai'dar Patel acted very wisely. There ivas great danger 
that India might go to pieces under the stress and strain of 
die passions raised by die Partition, the huge killings all over 
the country and the communal atrocities. The reactionary 
jagirdai'i and feudal elements threiv themselves into the 
picture just to create trouble and disruption and in the hope 
diat diey could enlarge dieir domain in the general confusion. 
It ivas foolish of diem to hope that; nevertheless, that is how 
their minds ivmrked. In such circumstances-, one had to take a 
decision. Chiefly Sadar Patel and partly all of us arrived at 
die decision that it was better, to consolidate India rapidly, 
even though it cost a great deal of money, than to let waste- 
ful fratricidal warfare and disturbances continue. Apart 
from other things, even from the point of vieiv of cost, the 
latter ivould prove to be more costly in the long run, besides 
leaving a trail of bitterness. Therefore, we made certain 
rapid setdements which, financially or otherwise, were 
hardly fair; but this ivas the price ive had decided to pay 
for the quick settlement of a very difficult and vital problem. 

I shall not go into die details of how ive propose to deal 
ividi diese matters in future. Obviously, such matters will 
liaise to be dealt ividi in a friendly spirit because what happens 
in one place undoubtedly has its reactions and repercussions 
in another. What is happening or is likely to happen in 
Kashmir is bound to have its reactions elsewhere. 

The honourable Dr Mookerjee also referred to Article 
352. He said a great deal about it and asked me whether 
certain other articles dealing ividi financial chaos or emer- 
gency and with die breaking down of the Constitution would 
be applied in this case. I shall answer him. At present, ive 
are not applying diose articles. We have not even put them 
fons’ard for consideration. I would beg the House to 
remember diat \ve have to proceed on the basis laid down 
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by that stout builder of our nation, Sardar Patel. At the time 
our net\’ Constitution Avas being finalized, the question of 
Kashmir came up and is’as dealt with in Article 370 of the 
Constitution. I would ask the hon. Member to read Article 
370, because if he discusses this question now, he must do so 
on the basis of the Article which had been agreed upon and 
which is a part of the Constitution we have given ourselves. 

It is true, as has been pointed out, that the Article in 
question was not a final and absolute provision. That Article 
itself was a transitional one. But it laid down the metliod of 
decision in the future. It laid down the mode of procedure and 
prescribed the manner in u’hich additions could be made to 
the subjects. Altogether, tliere were tiro classes of subjects. 
One related to the three major subjects or rather to the tliree 
categories of subjects, namely, defence, communications and 
foreign affairs. If any change was to be made in tlie inter- 
pretations of these, the President was to do it in consultation 
with the Kashmir Government or tlte Constituent Assembly 
of Kashmir. In regard to the other subjects, the words used 
are "irith the concurrence of” and not ‘‘in consultations 
with.” 

Why, then, should anybody complain that tve are going 
outside the Constitution, that we or the people or the Govern- 
ment of Kashmir are committing a breach of the 
Constitution? It may well be that the Government of 
Kashmir 3vill ask us to do sometliing trhich tve do not 
consider proper. In tliat case, it only remains for us to talk 
to each odier and find a tvay which both consider proper. If 
■we fail to arrive at an agreement, then, of course, that thing 
cannot be done and the consequences have to be faced. The 
consequences may not be agreeable to them or to us but 
there is no other way. There is no question — as some of the 
amendments of hon. Members seem to imply — of our issuing 
some kind of decree or sending a compulsory order. I do 
submit that we have approached tliis matter and ^ve shall 
always approach this matter in a spirit of friendship because 
3ve have to remember that there are many aspects to this 
question, both external and internal. The internal aspect is 
at present the responsibility of the Kashmir Government. 
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The activities in that part of Kashmir ^s^hich is called 'Azad' 
Kashmir — ^^vrongly so, since it is under Pakistan — have an 
eEect on other countries. Foreign countries naturally have 
an effect on India and so on. There are so many aspects to 
the problem that you just cannot look at it from your own 
point of vie^s^ only. It may be tliat the people of Kashmir 
have a particular aspect in view which you have not consider- 
ed. It is possible that you may be convinced if you consider 
it. Dr Mookerjee complained tliat he was not consulted about 
certain things. Surely, Dr Mookerjee will not expect Sheikh 
Abdullah or a member of this Government, in the coui'se of 
important talks, to be constantly consulting others. It is 
impossible; it cannot be done. Apart from those trho had a 
particular commission in connection with this matter, even 
the members of my Cabinet were consulted only after the 
talks irere over. Sheikh Abdullah ivas anxious to meet the 
Members of the Opposition. He did not have the advantage 
of meeting Dr Mookerjee but he did meet his colleague, Mr 
Chattex'jee, and he had a two-hour talk witli him. I was not 
pi'esent at tlie talk but Mr Chatterjee tvas good enough to 
uTite to me and inform me that he had been influenced by 
trhat Sheikh Abdullah had told him. He furtlier said that 
he noiv realized that there ivere many aspects ivhich had not 
been put before him earlier. 

I should like to refer to Article 352 tvhich deals with the 
proclamation of emergency. It reads as follows: “If the 
President is satisfied that a grave emergency exists "whereby 
the security of India or of a part of the territory thereof is 
threatened, ivhether by war or external aggression or internal 
disturbance, he may, by Proclamation make a declaration to 
that effect....” 

In a sense, the President can do all manner of things, 
including taking charge of the ivhole State. What wc 
suggested and agreed upon in tliese talks was that -where 
tliere was a reference to internal disturbances, this action 
should be taken -^vith the concurrence of the Government 
concerned and that such concurrence was not necessaiy in 
case of aggression or ^var. Undoubtedly, tliat is a varia- 
tion in favour of that Government and hon. Members are 
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cnlitlcd to aiticizc it, 'Will hon. Members kindly recall the 
basis from ts'hich t\’e started? ^Ve start from Article 370 for 
the present moment. Article 370 rules out Article 352 and 
all die other articles. That is to say, at die present 
moment, keeping strictly to the Constitution as it is appli- 
cable to Kashmir State, none of these provisions apply. So 
that, all we have said in regard to the Supreme Court or to 
die President’s other potvers, is new and must be included in 
the Constitution of Kashmir. The supremacy of the President 
or this Parliament or Supreme Court only applies to Kashmir 
to the extent to which they accept it. It is not as though we 
were giving away something. We have very specifically laid 
down this very important provision of the Constitution, that 
the President can take charge of the -whole State itself under a 
grave emergency. This should apply to the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir except in die case of internal disturbance, when 
die concurrence of die Government of Kashmir is necessary. 
This seems very odd and some people say, 'Hotv can you ask 
or -wait for their concurrence?’ It is not really such an odd 
provision; because when the whole State is in a chaos, then 
nobody -^vaits for anybody’s concun'ence and the necessary 
steps are taken. The particular phraseology of the Article is 
taken from the American Constitution, tvhere the Federal 
Goi'ernment can take charge of the State in an emergency 
ivith the concurrence of die State Government. Undoubtedly, 
it is open to hon. Members to criticize this; but there is 
nothing very odd or ver)^ special about it and, in the circum- 
stances, tve felt that it was better for us to accept this form 
rather than none. 

The fact diat we have been considering these provisions, 
ivhether diey are emergency provisions or they concern the 
President’s special powers or Parliament’s powers in a certain 
domain or the Supreme Court, is surely an indication as to 
ivhere sovereignty lies. I am, perhaps, being rash; but I am 
talking about the Constitution and legal matters. Obviously, 
in a federal constitution, federal sovereignty is divided 
between die Federal Centre and the States. In a moment of 
crisis, however, sovereignty may vest ■ 4 vith the Federation or 
Centre. I see that the Law Minister apparendy does not 
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agree. I am not quite sure but whatever the case, it is a small 
matter. "Whether sovereignty is to be divided or not in a 
Federation is an old argument. 

I started witli the presumption that it is for the people of 
Kashmir to decide their own future. We ■will not compel 
them. In that sense, the people of Kashmir are sovereign. 
They are not sovereign in the sense tliat they cannot accept 
die Constitution and then break it. They cannot enter into 
a partnership ivith us and accept that part of our Constitution 
over which we are sovereign and then try to evade it. But 
they are sovereign in the sense that diey may accept die 
■whole or reject the whole; or they may come to an agreement 
widi us on particular matters that they do not want to accept 
along widi our Constitution. 

I have taken a lot of dme and I hope the House will for- 
give me for it. In a few days, my colleague, Mr Gopalaswamy 
Ayyangar, ivdll be leaidng for Geneva. I will not be very 
ti'udiful if I say that I expect great things to happen; but we 
have to carry on with the rough and die smoodi of it and not 
run away from it. Our good ivishes go with him but, above 
all, our good ivishes should go to die people of Jammu and 
Kashmir State, who have become the plaything of inter- 
national politics and even of our debates. 
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-WE CANNOT BE ENEMIES FOR EVER 

S IR, AS THE House is aivare, this debate on the President’s 
Address is a new departure and we have no conventions to 
guide us in the matter. This new Republic must make its 
own conventions. I have followed this debate and we as the 
Government have welcomed and 'i\'ill always welcome 
opportunities when hon. Members can criticize the Govern- 
ment or express their opinions about the various activities of 
the Government. But I have noticed that, in the course of 
this discussion, a large number of matters have been raised; 
in fact, the discussion has been, to some extent, on the lines of 
the normal budget discussion. 

Now, it is not for me. Sir, to limit the discussion in any 
way or to restrict it but I iv'ould suggest certain tilings for 
your consideration and for the consideration of, the House. 
The essential nature of this debate at the beginning of the 
session is to give an opportunity to the Opposition in the 
House to raise major questions of policy, in fact, to raise 
something which is tantamount to a vote of no confidence by 
the House. A neiv House or a new Government or a Govern- 
ment meeting in a new se.ssion, naturally wants to give an 
opportunity to the House to decide tlien and there whetlier it 
approves of that Government and its major lines of policy or 
not. If, instead of that, we have a debate on a large number 
of minor issues, the major issues are obscured and the 
principal object of such a debate is, therefore, not served. 
There is, of course, a difficulty in this House as the Opposi- 
tion is numerically ver)' small and it is, therefore, right and 
fair that some latitude should be given. 

There are one or two relatively small matters to -^vhich I 
shall also refer right at the beginning. One or two hon. 
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Membei's of this House complained that a sufficient number 
of women have not been returned to tlie House. Altliough that 
is not a matter which concerns Government policy, I would 
like to express my entire concurrence with tlrat complaint 
and my firm opinion tlrat women have not been given a fair 
deal in this country. Further, in future, it -^vill be a matter of 
serious consequence to this countiy and to this House as to 
whether a sufficient number of women are returned or not. 
May I add that in the experience ire hai-e had in regard to 
ffie appointment of iromen in our delegations to foreign 
counti'ies as well as in appointments made by the United 
Nations itself, I cannot think of a single instance where the 
appointment has not justified itself? I can, however, think 
of many instances where appointments of men have not been 
justified. Speaking from a good deal of experience, I can tell 
this House tltat women, ivho have gone abroad iri our dele- 
gations and for other ivork, have, each one of them, raised 
tlie credit of India and left a good impression ivherever they 
have gone. 

hly friend, the hon. Mr Tyagi, took exception to the cere- 
monial tliat was observed when die President came in. He 
thought that it was too English and that we should have 
conclies or some other ancient instrument blowing when he 
came in. \Vhedier he meant it seriously or not, I do not 
knoir; but it does raise an interesting point for the considera- 
tion of this House. We are anxious to have our oivn customs 
and our oivn ceremonials in India. When we adopt a certain 
practice or ceremonial ivhich comes from foreign countries, 
I suppose, it has a certain meaning. Both in our Constitution 
and in our judicial system, ire have ver)^ largely folloired die 
practice of foreign countries and more especially that of die 
British Parliament. Would the lion. Member, ivho 
complained, like us to have armies after the model of die 
Mahabharata and use iveapons which irere used five hundred 
years ago? I say this because there is a tendency in this 
countiy to support obscurantism in the name of nationalism. 
"We often seem to confuse die great things of die past with its 
minor trappings. There is dius the danger that the gi'eat 
thing's may suffer while the minor trappings flourish. There- 
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fore, we must be careful in these matters. India suffered 
enough in the past by being caught up in the minor trappings. 
India became a slave countr)^ because she did not keep pace 
ivith the world. If tee forget that lesson today, we shall fall 
back again. Nationalism is a great and vital force and, if we 
gi\’C up any part of the genius of our people and the basic 
traditions of our people, rve lose a great deal thereby; we 
become rootless. At the same time, nationalism often covers 
a multitude of sins and a multitude of things that are dead 
and gone. What is communalism after all? In its very essence 
it is a throwback to a medieval state of mind, medieval habits 
and medieval slogans. Let us, by all means, preserve every 
single Indian custom and every Indian way of thought; only, 
let us not go back to something that has no relevance to tlie 
modern world. The President came in. There tvas no blowing 
of trumpets. Does Mr Tyagi object to people walking in step? 
Does any hon. Member object to military officers accom- 
panying our President? Does the hon. Member object to our 
militar)' officers tvearing die uniform diey had on? Does he 
expect them to go about in die dress I am tvearing today or 
in die dress some hon. Members are -wearing? 

The President •\vill come again. The President will come 
accompanied by his ADCs and military officers. If the ADCs 
and military officers are to accompany the President, are 
dicy to tvear special military uniforms? Is our Army to put 
on a different uniform? One has to think about these things. 
We can and we should consider ivhat new customs should 
we introduce anything that stands for aloofness and sloppiness, 
the bane of this country, -jvhich leads inevitably to ineffi- 
ciency and many other evils? We live in an age where we 
have to be efficient, wdiether it is on the political, economic 
or any other plane. I admit that, in many ways, the Govern- 
ment ought to be more efficient but you cannot expect 
efficiency to rise as Phoenix out of die ashes in an inefficient 
environment. 

I think it was my friend Mr Tyagi who said that ire 
should have a government of revolutionarie.s. I should very 
much like to knoiv ivhat his definition of a revolutionary is. 
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since a revolutionaiy has been defined in many -vvays. In the 
old days, revolutionary activity was normally defined as 
activity directed against the foreign Government. At a time 
udien ^ve had to oppose a foreign imperialistic government, 
this ivas understandable. There, too, tliere may be a difference 
of opinion, for a man may take to the bomb and call himself 
a revolutionary, altliough his action may actually be counter- 
revolutionary in terms of the true medianics of revolution. 
Yet, by a strange misuse of language, a bomb-d7rot\^er has 
been called a revolutionary. Now that the foreign Govern- 
ment is gone, are facing otlier problems. Wdiat is die test 
of revolution now? Many of the people, who were previously 
revolutionaries in die old sense of the word, are no longer 
revolutionaries in its modern sense. In fact, some of them may 
actually be classed as reactionaries. In fact, because a person 
has been a revolutionary during die British regime, it does 
not necessarily folloiv’^ diat he is a revolutionary today. Take 
die communists, for instance. They were our colleagues for 
some time. Today, diey are folloiving an anti-social policy of 
destruction and sabotage; and yet they were revolutionaries 
once. There are others, too, ivho do not oppose us on the 
political plane but on die economic plane. Indeed, how many 
views there are on the economic plane! It is, therefore, not 
easy to call a man a revolutionary ^vithout knowing how to 
define die term. 

We had to make an attempt to lower the prices of basic 
necessities, especially food. We could not afford to take die 
slightest risk because anti-social people would profit by it. It 
is a dangerous thing to play about ividi the food crisis. How- 
ever, these are matters for careful consideration by the 
Government and by this House. 

Noir to come to the issues of foreign policy. It is clear that 
diere has been very little criticism of our foreign policy except 
in so far as it applied to Pakistan. I ivould like to say that the 
record of our foreign policy, in die two and a half years since 
ive attained independence, is a very satisfactory one, judged 
by the status of die nation in international affairs. There is 
no doubt that, for a variety of reasons, India’s reputation 
in international affairs is high. We have adopted, as the 
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House knows, a policy which has been described as one o[ 
neutrality or non-alignment. I dislike the word ‘neutrality’ 
because there is a certain passivity about it and our policy is 
not passi\’e. 'Why we are criticized as sitting on the fence or as 
siding with this or that group, I do not quite understand. 
A countr)’s foreign policy ultimately emerges from its own 
traditions, urges, objectives and, more particularly, from 
its recent past. India is being powerfully affected by her recent 
past. We rs’ere laying down the basis of our foreign policy 
even when we were opposing the British Government during 
the last twenty or tlrirty years. I submit that rs'ithin the limits 
of a changing situation, we have tried to follo^v’^ that policy. 
It seems to me extraordinarily presumptuous on anybody’s 
part to ask me to join this or that bloc. Is my country so small, 
so insignificant, so lacking in worth or strength, that it cannot 
say rrhat it wants to say, that it must say ditto to tliis or that? 
Why should my policy be the policy of tliis country or tltat 
countr}'? It is going to be my policy, the Indian policy and 
my country’s policy. 

It is true tliat no policy can be viewed in isolation. We 
co-operate •with other countries and we seek the co-operation 
of others. We have our likes and dislikes. In regard to our 
likes, they help us to co-operate; but in regard to our dislikes, 
they come in the wa)'. Indeed, wc tone dotvn our dislikes 
deliberately because we irant to be friendly rvitli other 
countries. 

We see that the world today is blinded by fear and hatred. 
It is an extraordinary situation and it is becoming more 
and more difficult for countries to take an objective view of 
any subject or problem. This enveloping fear and hatred lead 
tlrem to violence and war. "Wffiat it will ultimately lead to, I 
cannot say. I still think it possible that grave disasters and 
catastrophes might be avoided for the world, not by tlie 
efforts of India alone but also by enlisting the aid of earnest 
people of goodwill in other parts of tire world, rvho think 
liketrise. 

Whatever die consequences of another war may be, it is 
dead certain — and it is terrible to contemplate — that in 
ever)' countiy and in every part of the world most things 
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tliat value in life will vanish. '\ATiether you call yourself a 
communist, a socialist or any otlier ‘ist,’ you cannot let the 
very basis of progress and ci\dlizecl existence be destroyed 
for a whole generation or more. Of course, some third or 
fourdi generation may be able to arise from tire ashes of that 
^var but any person who thinks at all earnestly must come 
to the conclusion that every effort must be made to prevent 
this gi'eat catastrophe ovenvhelming the ivorld. 

I am not so vain as to imagine that any efforts on the part 
of our Government ivill make a gi'eat difference to -world 
affairs. Yet, every little effort counts and, in any event, I do 
not see why our efforts should not be in that direction and 
ivhy we should take for granted that wax is inevitable and 
give up all attempts to prevent it. This, therefore, is the aim 
of our foreign policy. 

Some hon. Members criticized our association with, the 
Commonwealth of Nations. May I beg the House or those 
Members who object to it to dissociate this question from 
past sentiment? I do feel tliat it is the past sentiment that 
governs them more dian die present situation. Presumably, 
some people imagine that our association widi the Common- 
ivealth imposes some kind of restricting or limiting factor 
upon our activities, be they political, economic, foreign, 
domestic or anydiing else. That impression is completely 
unfounded. In die case of the United Nations or die Inter- 
national Monetiu'y Fund, some limiting factors certainly come 
in, as diey must, if we join an international organization 
of diat type; but in our association widi the Commomv^ealth, 
there is not the least vestige of such a limiting factor. 

As die House irell knows, this is not a constitudonal 
issue; it is in the nature of a gendeman's agreement betiveen 
the countries of the Commonwealth which we entered into 
deliberately and after serious diought because we felt that 
diis relationship ivas to our advantage. 

I diink an hon. Member said something about devalua- 
tion. "WTiedier devaluation was good or bad has nothing to 
do iridi our membership of the Commonwealdi. We may 
carr)^ out any policy we like regardless of whether we are in 
the Commonwealdi or not. ■\^dlen people diink of the 
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Commonwealtli influencing us in our policies, may I suggest 
to them the possibility that we may also greatly influence 
otliers in the right direction? 

Then, a reference was made to countries like South 
Africa whose policy brings them into conflict with us in the 
various phases of our activities. Questions are often asked of 
me: ‘Did you consider the South African issue or the Pakistan 
issue at the Colombo Conference and elsewhere?’ My 
answer invariably is that we did not, because we do not 
deliberately tvant to make the Commonwealth Conference 
a kind of tribunal or a kind of superior body to decide our 
issues. We are all independent countries dealing directly 
with one another. The House knotvs that our membership 
of the Commonwealth has made no difference whatever to 
our dealing tvith the South African issue. If tve go out of the 
Commonwealdi, it -svill not make much difference to our 
policy, except, perhaps, that it might, in some ways, become 
slightly easier for us to deal with each country in the 
Commonwealth on a reciprocal basis. 

Apart from the general reason, namely, that there is 
absolutely no object in our breaking an association which 
might help and certainly cannot hinder and which helps in 
the larger context of world affairs, there is one major reason 
for our remaining in the Commonivealth and that is that a 
very large number of Indians live abroad in what are called 
British colonies or dependencies. I am not talking about the 
self-governing or independent countries of the Common- 
wealth but about other places. By our remaining in the 
Commonwealth, these Indians are in a better position than 
they tvould be othenvise. In the latter case, they would have 
to make a sudden choice and break with India or with the 
country where they reside. Had we left the Commonwealth 
it would have pul millions of our people in a very difficult 
position, quite unnecessarily. 

Coming to our relations with Pakistan, many hon. 
Members have expressed the opinion that ^ve have been 
too gentle, that we have been indulging in appeasement or 
that we have not been firm enough and so on. Well, it is not 
easy to consider a vague indictment of this kind. One can 
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discuss specific matters and give an ansiver. It is also not 
easy, because in the very delicate state of relations between 
India and Pakistan during the last tivo and a half years, 
everything that has happened does not see the light of day. 
We don’t shout from the house-tops about what we do and, 
therefore, all the facts are sometimes not before the public. 
I do not, however, wish to take shelter behind that plea. 
Most of the facts are before the public and before this House. 
I should like the House and hon. Members — ^if not now, at a 
later stage — to tell me what they think should or should not 
be done about any specific matter. The vague idea of ‘being 
firm’ does not help. 

The partition of India was, from ei'ery point of vieiv, a 
very unnatural thing. Well, we accepted it, we continue to 
accept it and we will act accordingly. But as the President 
said in his Address, it inflicted such iFOunds on tlie vast masses 
of people in India and Pakistan as would take some time 
to heal. 

Some hon. Members have often pointed out that Pakistan 
employs wrong methods and does not follow a straight 
policy. I agree. But would hon. Members suggest to this 
Government that it should also not follow a straight polic)'' 
in regard to Pakistan? I want that question to be considered 
and answered, because I am quite convinced in my mind that 
ivdiatever policy Pakistan may follow, we should not follow a 
crooked policy. I say that, not merely on grounds of high 
principles but from the point of vieiv of sheer opportunism. 
If I have gained any experience in the last thirty or forty 
years of my public life or if I have learnt any lesson from the 
Great Master who taught us many tilings, it is this, that a 
crooked policy does not pay in the end. It may pay 
temporarily. 

I do not mean — ^Iimv could I — that any Member is 
suggesting such a policj' but there are people and organiza- 
tions outside the House who do suggest it and that is why 1 
referred to it. Some of the things suggested by bodies like the 
Hindu Mahasabha seem to me the stupidest of things. But 
there is a mai'ket for stupidity and cupidity in this countr)^ 
I, therefore, irant to make it perfectly clear that these 
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suggestions, whidt according to me are crooked suggestions 
and come out of crooked minds, will not be accepted by us, 
whatever the consequences. It is not so much to tliis House 
tliat I am addressing myself as to the people outside who 
irresponsibly say things which affect our foreign policy and 
which give cause to the people on the other side of the 
frontier to create more trouble. 

AVe are a great countr)' and tliis House has great authority 
over matters of State, both domestic and foreign. WTiat this 
House says or what an hon. Member in dais House may say 
is carried to far countries and this is how odaer people judge 
our countr)'. Therefore, we must speak with a great deal of 
responsibility. Our lightest utterance may have a special 
meaning for other countries. I try, in spite of the failing on 
my pai't to talk rashly at times, to restrain myselE. I have 
tried to speak avith as much moderation as I can on matters 
concerning Pakistan and other countries. I am convinced 
that ave must be strong and firm in our policies and prepara- 
tion, be they military' or other; are must not give in on any 
point we consider wrong, whatever happens; but our attitude 
should, at the same time, be restrained, moderate and 
friendly. ^\Taether it is possible to combine die tivo or not, it 
is difficult to say. Anyhow, that is my training and that was 
the training we leceived even when we ivere fighting a 
poiverful imperialism and risking every'diing in that fight : 
not to bmv doivn to evil but to be firm with it, not to com- 
promise ivith it or stoop to its oivn level but to prepare to 
meet it on every' front and, at the same time, be gentle in oui 
conduct and moderate in our language. Perhaps, some hon. 
Members may sometimes mistake our soft language or our 
moderate approach for lack of firmness. Why not examine 
our actions — ^ivhether they are in the plains or in the moun- 
tains of Kashmir — and study them? 

May I beg of you to consider here that ive are facing a 
new situation, at any rate, a new development, to which an 
hon. Member dreiv attention yesterday? The exodus from 
East to "West Bengal is increasing. I agree that is a bad thing 
and ei'erything should be done to check it and to help those 
u’ho come over. But behind it lies something much bigger. If 
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this kind of thing goes on, obviously it may lead to disastrous 
consequences. Should we, in a moment of anger, say or do 
things which precipitate further crises and further disasters? 
I submit to this honourable House that a responsible govern- 
ment should not do that. It should, of course, take every 
effective step. But shouting aggressively is not such a 'step.' 
Unfortunately, the old traditions of diplomacy have been 
forgotten in tlie modern world. Diplomacy in the olden days 
may have been good or bad but people at least did not curse 
one another in public. The new tradition today is to carry 
on publicly a verbal warfare in the strongest language. 
Perhaps, that is better than actual fighting but it leads to 
fighting or rather may lead to fighting. 

I, therefore, submit that, in our relations with Pakistan, 
we have first of all to follov'^ a policy of firmness and adequate 
preparation but always to maintain a friendly approach. 
Again, there can be no doubt that India and Pakistan, 
situated as they are geographically and othenvise and tvith 
their historical background, cannot carry on for ever as 
enemies. If they do, catastrophe after catastrophe will follow; 
either they will "^vipe each other out or one ^vill tvipe the 
other out and suffer the consequences, tvhich is unthinkable. 
We are passing through trouble and crisis, largely due, in 
my opinion, to a certain fund of hatred and violence 
accumulated during the days before Partition. We have 
inherited this legacy and tve must face it. Let us forget the 
Governments — our Government and the Government of 
Pakistan — and think of the millions of people who live next- 
door to one another. At some time or other, tliose millions 
trill have to come together, trill have to co-operate, will 
have to be Mends. There is no doubt about it. Let us think 
of that future trhich may not be very distant and let us not 
do things today trhich may lead to generations of rivalry 
and conflict. 

We have, as the House knows, offered to make a joint 
declaration tvdth the Government of Pakistan for the 
avoidance of war. Some hon. Members may think that it is a 
gesture of treakness. Well, I am sorry if they think so, because 
it is, in fact, a gesture of strength. We knotr exactly to trhat 
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limit ve arc going to permit things to go. 'We have made 
that ofTcr, because tve are convinced that, if it ts'as agiced to, 
it would lay the foundations for a gradual, if not sudden, 
improvement and for the settlement of various questions. 
I do not tvant hon. Members to think lightly of a question 
which they tvant solved by tvar. I can undei'stand tvar in the 
context of defence. I don’t wish to think of tvar in the context 
of aggression and 1 3 \'ant to make this point perfectly clear on 
behalf of myself and my Government. 

We have, indeed, fallen far belotr tvhat might be called 
the Gandhian ideolog)' but it still influences us to some 
extent. And, an^tvay, it is not a question of ideologies at all; 
it is a question of looking at the world today witli clear eyes. 
As the House remembers, Mahatma Gandhi once spoke 
trarningly of the countries of the trorld looking at one 
another tvith bloodshot eyes. There is something fateful about 
that sentence. He said, “Keep your eyes clear.’’ So, I try as 
far as I can, to keep my eyes clear when I look at the scene, 
whether it is India or the world scene or the relations bettveen 
India and Pakistan; for bloodshot eyes bode nothing good, 
no clear thinking and no clear action. An hon. Member 
implied that people grow weak because they don’t have 
bloodshot eyes or because they don’t urge one another on to 
tear all the time. That is not only a trrong policy but a policy 
of despair. 

If we can maintain a certain state of mental prepared- 
ness only by strong drinks and intoxicating words, we must 
obviously succumb tvhen we do not have them. Therefore, it 
is well to be prepared for all contingencies, whether military 
or any other. It is well to be firm and not bow down to evil. 
But it is also tvell always to be conciliatory and always to 
stretch out your hand to those who trill grasp it; because, 
though their Government may not do so, the people will 
ahrays grasp an outstretched hand, not only the people of a 
particular country but the people of all the countries of 
the trorld. 



A PLEA FOR BALANCE 


F or so^rE time past I have been greatly concerned with 
developments in East Bengal and their repercussions in 
West Bengal. I have followed these events ■witli anxiety, 
’i\"hich my colleagues have shared i\dth me. These develop- 
ments in East Bengal have brought unhappiness and misery 
to lai'ge numbers of people, man}"^ of ivhom have been forced 
by circumstances to migrate to West Bengal. Apart from the 
human miseiy in^'olved, the situation is full of danger. The 
Government of West Bengal and the Government of India, 
fully conscious of this danger, have given the situation earnest 
thought and taken such action as tliey consider necessary. 
It is obATOUs that Ave cannot control the happenings in East 
Bengal except by consultation A\'ith the Central GoA^ernment 
of Pakistan and the GoA'ernment of East Bengal. We are, of 
course, Avholly responsible for Avhat happens on our side of 
die border. We haA'e, therefore, taken appropriate steps and 
been in constant consultation Anth the Pakistan Government 
on diese issues. 

EA'ents caused certain repercussions in Murshidabad 
District Avhich A\*ere speedily and elfectiA'ely handled by the 
West Bengal GoA'ernment. Meanivdiile, other deA^elopments 
haA^e taken place in certain parts of Calcutta, Avhich haA^e 
added to the graAuty of die situation. I Avould like to make 
an earnest appeal to die people of Calcutta to help in control- 
ling die situation and bringing it back to normal in every 
Avay they can. Whatever action Ave take tOAvai'ds this end, 
disturbances in Calcutta or elscAvliere cannot help us. AboA^e 
all, Ave must avoid attempts at retaliation because they are 
not only morally AsTong but also harmful in that they A\^eaken 
die effect of any action Ave might take. I can Avell understand 
die strong feelings that haA^e been roused by the gruesome 
accounts brought from East Bengal by the refugees and 
others. We share those feelings. But action should not floAV' 
from emotion alone. In order to be effectiA'e and firm, it has 
to be calm, a\t1] thought out and based on right principles. 
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Othenvise, that action is not only ineffective but also injurious 
to the very cause for which it is taken. In trying to soh^e one 
problem, we should not give rise to other and more difficult 
problems. On no account must we fall a prey to communal 
passion and retaliation. The problem of Calcutta and West 
Bengal is not only a provincial problem but an All-India one 
and the burden of solving it must rest rrith the trhole of 
India. In this matter, differences in political approach do not 
or should not count. All political progress depends upon 
certain fundamentals, such as an ordered and tolerant society. 
An ordered society faces those who seek to injure it svith 
fiiTTiness and effectiveness. If tliat basis is lost, then all the 
anti-social elements ■will have free play. 

I would, therefore, appeal to the citizens of Calcutta and 
the people of lA^est Bengal, including the refugees •^vho have 
come over from East Bengal, speedily to put an end to all 
manifestations of disorder and to help in bringing normality 
to the life of that great city. Only then can we face these new 
problems, as we have faced the old, ■with all our combined 
strength, keeping in view' the objectives and principles for 
which ■^re have stood and by xvhich alone we can make our 
countr)' great. 


THE BENGAL ISSUE 

F or some time no'iv, especially during the last tw^o tveeks, 
the country has been in the shadotv of tragedy. The atmos- 
phere of suspense has been further heightened because 
accurate netvs tvas lacking and all kinds of rumours ■w^ere 
afloat; and, often greatly exaggerated statements ts'ere made. 
The Government, responsible for dealing with the situation 
dctTloping in Bengal, has had to bear a hea^V)^ burden. For 
the moment, all other issues, hot\'ever important, took a 
second place. The Government explored ever}' possible 
avenue in dealins ■^vith this situation. I must apologize to the 
House for not giving much information on the subject earlier; 
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but tlie very gravity of die situation and the absence of 
accurate neivs led me to postpone making a statement. I ivas 
anxious not to say anything diat might turn out to be inac- 
curate or help in aggravating a situation whicli was bad 
enough already. 

The press in India, as elsewhere, has its faults. Some 
periodicals are particularly irresponsible. I should like to say, 
hotvever, that during the last two weeks, the Indian press 
has exercised commendable restraint and I am grateful for 
it. Unfortunately, I cannot say as much for the Pakistan 
px'ess. I ivas amazed to read accounts and comments in the 
Pakistan press whicli were not only grossly exaggerated but 
often fantastic in dieir untruth and violent in their appeals 
to passion and bigotry. Ever since the trouble started, it has 
been our earnest desire to find out die facts because it' is not 
possible to understand die situadon, much less to deal ividi 
it, without knowing ivhat has actually happened or is 
happening. Even today, we are making every effort to induce 
the Government of Pakistan to co-operate widi us in finding 
out die trudi about the trouble, bodi in West and East 
Bengal, We do not want an elaborate enquiry. All -we want 
is accurate information about die existing situation so that 
both die Governments might adopt adequate measures and 
deal -with it. It must be realized that, left to itself, the evil 
we are facing is likely to continue and its possible consequences 
are too appalling to contemplate. 

We deplore greatly what happened in Calcutta -when it 
was the scene of trouble. I diink it can be said widi truth that 
diis trouble ivas dealt ividi prompdy and effectively. We 
appreciate die firmness and impartiality ividi which die 
Chief Minister of West Bengal dealt widi die situation in 
Calcutta. Calcutta is a big city and any one who ivishes may 
go diere and see things for himself; but East Bengal is very 
different in this respect and news travels slowly. A kind of 
iron curtain fell on East Bengal during diese days and accurate 
infoimation did not come dirough except in driblets. 

The problem before us is much too serious for any one of 
us to seek to make political capital out of it, for it affects the 
future of tens of millions of people bodi in India and Pakistan. 
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I have endeavoured, iherefore, to exercise as much restraint 
as I could and to vietr the situation objectively. I have little 
doubt that \s'hat has happened in East Bengal is far more 
serious than irhat happened in Calcutta and one or two 
other places in ^Vest Bengal. The two can hardly be com- 
pared trith any fairness. In any case, it is important that we 
know the facts. 

I shall, therefore, git'c the facts that have come to our 
knowledge. For months past, persistent anti-India and anti- 
Hindu propaganda has been carried on in East Bengal. The 
press, the platform and sometimes the radio have been used 
to incite the masses against the Hindus in East Bengal. The 
latter have been called ‘kafirs,’ ‘fifth-columnists,’ ‘a danger to 
our State’ and so on. Similarly, vh'ulent propaganda, mostly 
in regard to Kashmir, was carried on in West Pakistan, too. 
Hatred and violence and war were preached in the name of 
religion. 

On December 20, 1949, an incident occurred in the 
village of Kalshira in the Bagerhat sub-division of Khulna 
District in East Bengal. A police party went to arrest an 
alleged communist. Failing to find him, they started to assault 
the inmates of his house, including the women. Attracted by 
the cries of tire Avomen, the neighbours ran to the scene and a 
free fight bett^’een tire police party and the villagers follotved. 
A policeman rvas killed on the spot and another died of 
injuries subsequently. 

Two days later, the police, assisted by the Ansars and 
some rorvdy elements, attacked not only that village but 
twenty-trvo others inhabited mostly by members of the 
Namasudra community. There was arson and looting on a 
large scale; men rsmre murdered and women ravished. There 
were also forcible conversions and places of rv^orship ■were 
desecrated. The residents of the unfortunate village could 
not escape because of the I'igid cordon maintained by tire 
armed police and others. Even the nervs of the attack could 
not come through. About tliree weeks after this occurrence, 
some of the afflicted people in the villages managed to evade 
the cordon and cross into West Bengal. Immediately, the West 
Bengal Government drew the attention of the Government 
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of East Bengal to this grave situation and asked for 
information. This enquiry brought no reply and the personal 
letter written by the Chief Minister of West Bengal to die 
Premier of East Bengal remained unanswered. In spite of 
obstructions, the migi'ation from the Khulna area to West 
Bengal continued and up to February 14, men, women and 
children numbei'ing 24,239 had left the affected areas. 

Incidents somewhat similar to these took place at Nachole 
in Rajshahi District in East Bengal, an area largely inhabited 
by the Sandials. Following a clash between the police and the 
Sandials, many villages were ravaged. By February 3, 700 
Sandial families had crossed over to West Bengal. 

The presence of all those refugees and their stories of 
ill-treatment shocked and excited the public in West Bengal. 
As a result, some isolated incidents took place in 
Murshidabad and in two or three villages nearby. The 
situation, however, was rapidly brought under control. There 
ivere no deaths and only a few people irere injured. There 
■was also a small exodus from West Bengal, although the 
exact figures are not knoivn at present. 

The refugees from Khulna and their accounts of what 
tliey suffered created considerable excitement in Calcutta 
and, as a result, a series of incidents took place on February 4. 
There -^vere stray assaults on the Muslims and a number of 
their biistees irere burnt. The police took immediate action 
and made arrests on every occasion. The situation improved 
and no incidents were reported on February 6 and 7. On 
February 8, tivo Hindus were stabbed in front of a mosque 
in Ultadanga in North Calcutta. This led to a recrudescence 
of tlie trouble and arson and looting took place in certain 
Muslim localities. There were also cases where Muslims 
were stabbed. The police wei'e given orders to shoot at sight 
any person looting or stabbing or committing arson, while 
a curfew ivas imposed in the affected areas. Military patrols 
were on constant duty. From February 10 omvards, the dis- 
turbances were greatly reduced in volume and were ultimately 
fully controlled. 

Giving to diese disturbances, there was considerable 
panic in some of the Muslim areas of Calcutta and a number 
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of Muslims left tlieir houses for other parts of Calcutta, 
notably the Park Circus area. According to a house to house 
census, 26,112 persons moved to other parts of Calcutta, 
altltough subsequently a large number of tliem returned to 
tlieir houses. 

Tlie actual casualties in the Calcutta and Murshidabad 
areas ivcre as folloivs; 

Calcutta area (up to Februaty 17) 




Hindus 

Muslms 

Others 

Injured 

. . 

83* 

123 


Dcatlis 

. . 

11 

20 

. . 

Arrested 

. . 

979 

91 

6 


*16 is'crc injured by police-firing. 


Rest of Bengal, including Howrah (up to February 19) 



Hindus 

Muslims 

Injured 

27* 

23 

Deaths 

5t 

14 

An'ested 

360 

75 


*12 iverc injured by police-firing. 
jOne iras killed by police-firing. 

On February 9, a conference between die Chief 
Secretaries of East and ^Vest Bengal took place at Dacca. 
On Februar)^ 10, while this conference was still going on, 
there teas a demonstration inside the Secretariat at Dacca. 
The employees of the East Bengal Secretariat marched to 
Victoria Park in procession. After the meeting held there, 
rioting, looting, murder and arson broke loose all over the 
city of Dacca and continued till die next day. On February 
12, a croivd of Hindu passengers ivas attacked at the 
Karimtolla airport near Dacca by an armed mob and a large 
number of intending passengers, including women and 
children, ivere killed or seriously ivounded. This tragedy 
took place within a stone’s dirow of the Karimtolla military 
headquarters and in the presence of Pakistan armed guards. 
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It is not possible for us to knou^ exactly how long these 
disturbances continued in Dacca or to give accurate figures 
about deaths or other mishaps. Estimates of deaths in Dacca 
city alone vary beHveen a thousand and six hundred. 

It is still more difficult to obtain facts about the mofussil 
areas in East Bengal. But it is clear tliat there have been 
disturbances in several tvidely spread towns like Narayanganj, 
Chittagong, Feni, Rajshalii, Barisal and Mymensingh. No 
coiTect information has been supplied by the East Bengal 
Government about these incidents, although it ^vas agreed 
at the Chief Secretaries' Conference tltat there should be 
mutual exchange of authenticated information. Passengers 
trho have . flown from Calcutta to Dacca and back have 
reported that they satv burnt out houses in the villages along 
the route. For some days, refugees from East Bengal ^vere 
not allots^ed to come to West Bengal. Passengers in trains 
were taken dotvn at intermediate stations and the arrival of 
empty trains in West Bengal caused a fresh spate of rumours 
and excitement. Later, diese restrictions tvere removed to 
some extent but even then injured persons tvere not allot\'ed 
to cross over. 

The figures for evacuation, botli by train and air, from 
East Bengal to West Bengal and vice versa are as follows: 

From Dacca to Calcutta by air between 
February 12 and 21 .. ..About 3,500 persons 

By train from East Bengal to Calcutta 
between February 13 and 20 . . „ 16,000 „ 


Total . . „ 19,500 „ 


From Calcutta to Dacca by air betrvecn 

Februar>' 12 and 21 .. • • js 2,100 

From Calcutta to East Bengal by train 
between February 13 and 20. . „ 3,000 


Total .. „ 5,100 


A very large proportion of die Hindu population of 
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Dacca went into improvised camps soon after the trouble 
arose. These camps weic, however, exceedingly unsalis- 
factor)'. Many of these peojjle ha\’e now returned to their 
homes. According to the latest figures received, 7,200 are 
still in these camps in Dacca city and 10,000 have been given 
shelter in private houses in Hindu areas. 

■\Ve have leceit'ed a large number of telegrams, letters and 
other accounts from inditnduals irho have come from various 
parts of East Bengal, gi^'ing particulars of ghastly occurrences. 
I have refrained from mentioning these, for, usually, people 
who have been through great ordeals cannot give a correct 
account of their e.xperiences and are apt to exaggerate. Such 
figures as I have gi3 en above have been checked and are likely 
to be near the truth. It seems to me clear-, however, that 
many pai'ts of East Bengal have been the scene of bitter 
tragedy. 

The Government received the first reports of the Khulna 
incidents on January 20. Further reports shorved that the 
situation -ivas a serious one and that large numbers of refugees 
rvere coming to West Bengal. Protests r\'ere repeatedly lodged 
with the Government of Pakistan but rvith no results. Since 
the trouble began in Dacca, tire Government tried to be in 
constant touch with the West Bengal Government and witlr 
its Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca. Our Deputy High 
Commissioner, however, was not in a position to give any 
first-hand information for some time, because, on the advice 
of the Pakistan authorities, he did not go out of his house. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of refugees had taken shelter in his 
office. 

On February 17, I sent a telegram to the Pakistan 
Prime Minister suggesting that every facility for visiting the 
troubled areas and ascertaining the facts be given by both 
Governments to the Deputy High Commissioner of die other 
Government. Such facilities, I might mention, have already 
been accorded to the Deputy High Commissioner of Pakistan 
in Calcutta. The Pakistan High Commissioner -was also in 
Calcutta for some days. I further suggested to him that there 
be a rapid survey of the situation in the tivo Bengals by tivo 
fact-finding Commissions, each consisting of tiro representa- 
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tives nominated by East and West Bengal respectively, of 
ivhom one ivonld be a Minister. I exprebed the hope that 
these Commissions should start functioning tvithin a week. 
Also, I communicated to die Prime Minister of Pakistan some 
reports ivhich ive had been receiving about events in East 
Bengal. 

On February 18, 1 received a reply from die Pakistan 
Prime Minister. He agreed to give facilities to our Deputy- 
High Commissioner to visit areas alleged to be affected. 
Regarding the proposal to send joint Commissions, he said 
diat he would consult the Government of East Bengal. 
He suggested furdier that the two Governments should 
issue a declaration diat they did not favour — and ivould 
do ei'erydiing possible to discourage — any movement of 
refugees. 

On Februaiy 20, I telegi’aphed to him again pressing for 
the acceptance of my suggestion for joint fact-finding Com- 
missions. In another telegi'am, I pointed out the gravity of the 
situation and suggested that he and I should visit the affected 
area together. This was to be in addition to die joint fact- 
finding Commissions. I have just received a reply to diese 
telegrams. The Prime Minister of Pakistan says diat in his 
opinion no joint Commission is necessary or desirable. He 
also diinks that if he and I were to tour East and West Bengal 
jointly, it would produce no useful result. He further believes 
that our High Commissioners will be able to supply full 
infoianation after enquiry. He adds that according to his 
information the situation has become normal. 

Our High Commissioner in Karachi has gone to Dacca. I 
might mention diat our Deputy High Commissioner at 
Dacca wanted to proceed to Barisal to study the situation 
diere. The East Bengal Government has informed him diat 
it has to consult the local authorities before it can give a 
definite reply and that this will take four days. It dius appears 
diat even the agreement to permit our High Commissioner 
and Deputy High Commissioner to visit various parts of 
East Bengal is not being honoured. 

The Chief Minister of West Bengal made an offer of 
sending relief parties to the camps in Dacca with medicines 
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and other supplies. The East Bengal Government has 
expressed its inability to accept it. 

It seems to me essential and imperative that the true 
facts should be knotvn. Charges and counter-charges are 
made and excitement and passion go on mounting. In the 
circumstances, it is not enough for each Government to issue 
its own version of the facts. It was for tltis reason that I had 
made certain suggestions to the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
which he rejected. I still think that the fullest opportunities 
for investigation must be provided on each side, ^\'■e have 
been and are prepared to give these opportunities. In addi- 
tion to die proposal I have made, I am suggesting that 
representatives of the International Red Cross, accompanied 
'by Ministers or officials of each Government, should visit the 
affected areas in each province. 

I hope to keep the House informed of developments in 
Bengal. AVe aie in constant touch with the West Bengal 
Government and trith our Deputy High Commissioner in 
Dacca. Gradually, more facts are coming to our knowdedge 
and it becomes clear that a major tragedy has occurred. It 
is, indeed, the duty of both the Governments to restore 
normality and to give succour to those who have suffered. I 
can say diat the Government of West Bengal has endeavoured 
to do this duty ivith a large measure of success. 

^\fflile the present situation is serious enough and 
demands constant attention and action, the future problems 
tliat it raises arc exceedingly grave. People talk vaguely of 
e.xcliange of population but from any point of vietv such 
suggestions are totally unrealistic. Tens of millions of people 
cannot be uprooted and transported to distant places. It is 
true that in the Punjab migrations took place on a vast scale, 
bringing infinite suffering in their train. They took place 
because rve -were face to face with elemental forces and ttvo 
newly formed Governments had suddenly to face a crisis. 
There is no such excuse now and both India and Pakistan 
should have the strength and capacity to discharge their pri- 
mary function of giving security and confidence to their 
people, whoever tliey might be. It is not our desire to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of Pakistan. But it would be idle to 
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say that we do not feel sympathy and anxiety ivhen large num- 
bers of people in Pakistan have to undergo suffering and in- 
dignity in an extreme form. We have all along discouraged any 
migration and ive -udsh to do so still. But if teri'or-stricken 
people come to us for refuge, we cannot say ‘no’ to them or 
refuse to give them the help they need. India and Pakistan 
may have become two different countries, separate from each 
other politically and in other respects; but large numbers of 
people live in one country who have intimate associations and 
relationship with people in the other. WTien in trouble, these 
people look to each other for shelter and help. 

It seems clear to us that a very large number of people, if 
not all, belonging to the minority community of Pakistan 
have lost all sense of security and live in fear and apprehen- 
sion. It is tlie bounden duty of Pakistan, as it is ours, to inspire 
confidence in the minorities so that the nationals of each 
country can live peacefully and practise their normal 
vocations. If a government is unable to inspire tliat confidence 
and its own citizens are compelled by circumstances to take 
refuge in some other countiy then that government has failed 
to discharge its duty. 

Apart from the humanitarian, there is another aspect of 
this problem -tvhich affects us. Communal bitterness in one 
country inevitably has repercussions in the other. If tragedies 
are enacted in Pakistan, they po'^verfully affect our people 
and we cannot remain indifferent to them. It is for tlie 
Government of Pakistan to consider seriously what the conse- 
quences are likely to be, if it is unable to give peace, and 
security to its oivn people. 

The present situation provides an incentive to evil-doing. 
There is thus not only false propaganda to incite people but 
also opportunity for the evil-doer to indulge in loot and arson 
and to get away tvith it, even profit by it. If a government 
is serious about checking this evil it must punish the evil-doer 
and compensate the sufferer. 

I should like to make an appeal to our OA\m people in this 
grave moment of crisis. If tliey desire that the Government 
should take effectiA'e action whenever necessary, they must 
realize that perfect order and security must prevail in India. 
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There are anti-social elements and communal groups who, 
in spite of their declared opposition to communalism, really 
function in tune with the intense communalism that prevails 
in Pakistan. These elements have to be checked, because tlicy 
bring disrepute to our people and ^reaken the country. 
Because of the ver)' seriousness of the situation, we must 
remain calm and determined and not indulge in loose 
language or action, which is improper and harmful. 

India has to face many serious problems. Among them is 
the problem of Kashmir. The House knows how much 
importance I attach to the latter, because behind it lie vital 
questions of principle and moral behaviour among nations. 
To me it appears that what has happened in Kashmir and 
what is happening in East Bengal is inter-linked and cannot 
be separated. We tvant peace in this country and tvith 
Pakistan and I have made this point repeatedly. But peace 
and goodwill cannot come by any superficial arrangement 
when the deep-seated causes of trouble and conflict continue. 
Today, the Bengal problem has first priority, because it 
governs so many other problems. For my part, I would like 
to devote myself chiefly to the particular issues of Bengal and 
Kashmir -which, as I have said, are linked togetlicr in my 
mind. If the methods tve have suggested are not agreed to, 
it may be that we shall have to adopt other methods. I am 
deeply troubled by recent events and my mind is constantly 
trying to find out hotv best I can deal with these issues and 
discharge my duty to my country and my people. 


MEETING THE CRISIS 

S IR, I am loath to take up more of your time but I feel I o-we 
it to the House and to myself to say a feiv -words to elucidate 
my previous statement. What I said seems to have provoked 
an hon. Member of this House, Mr Lakshmi Kanta Maitra, 

Reply to debate on the budget demand for the Ministry of EMcrnal AlTairs 
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to speak in terms of high emotion and excitement and 
righteous indignation. I iv^ant to make it perfectly clear that 
I have no complaint against Mr Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 
Being at times prone to emotion and righteous indignation 
myself, I appreciate it in others. Nevertheless, I feel tliat his 
indignation and emotion today were misplaced. Or it may be 
that I did not explain my point of vieiv clearly enough. 

Mr Lakshmi Kanta Maitra spoke \vith a great deal of 
feeling about die happenings in East Bengal. He spoke of the 
numerous letters and messages he had received about the 
sufferings and the indignities people had to endure. I may 
not have access to all the sources from ivhich Mr Lakshmi 
Kanta Maitra derived his knowledge but I am also aware 
of the horrible things that have happened there. I happen 
to hold a responsible position and my decisions are not merely 
expressions of opinion but may have to be translated into 
action. Therefore, I must be careful that at this moment I 
am not led away by emotion, excitement or indignation. 
Normally, I speak -without having to keep a tight hold of 
myself. In diis instance, however, I dare not allow myself 
to go because the responsibility and the consequences are too 
gi'ai^e. That does not mean diat I am unaivare of what has 
happened; it is because of the very nature of the crisis, the 
depdi of it and its far-reaching consequences that I hesitate to 
speak in unrestrained language. 

The burden of ivhat I said was this; in die course of the 
last tivo and a half years diere has follotved ivhat may be 
called a ‘squeezing out’ process, especially in Sind and in 
East Bengal. Some people say it is not deliberate or planned 
Some people say it is not deliberate at the top but is so at the 
bottom or in die middle. Be that as it may, die main thing 
seems to be diat in die Pakistan Government’s conception 
of die State, an inferior status is given to those who do not 
belong to die majority community. This, along with other 
things diat have happened, gives the minorities a feeling of 
insecurity. And this widespread sense of insecurity tends to 
exaggerate anydiing that happens,-, thereby creating an 
atmosphere of suppression. Thus, idiat might othenvise be 
an isolated incident is transformed into a dangerous situation. 
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I also said, in sufficiently clear language, that apart from 
the normal responsibilities of a State to other States or to 
people in other States, a peculiar relationship exists between 
the people in India and the people in Pakistan. I mentioned, 
in this connection, our old colleagues in the Frontier 
Pro\'ince. I also mentioned very specially those who are in 
East Bengal and said that we could not rid ourselves o£ the 
feeling of the ultimate responsibility we have for them. They 
may be in danger and we owe it to them to give them protec- 
tion either in our territory or, if circumstances demand it, 
in their own. It is patent that, in the existing state of affairs, 
any protection they get in their territory can only come to 
them through the Government controlling that temtory. 
That Government functions as it pleases and according to 
the circumstances in which it is placed. We can, of course, 
exert friendly pressure on the Pakistan Government to do 
certain things in a certain way but we cannot act indepen- 
dently of it. ^Ve cannot ignore it. The word given by a 
government has ttvo kinds of values. The first is positive and 
has an effect on its own people and other people, whether you 
trust it or not. Secondly, it serves as the initial move from 
which .subsequent steps follow. An hon. Member, 
Mr Hanumanthaiya, talked of an exchange of population. 
With all deference to him, I can say that, if he had given 
more thought to the problem, he tvould not have spoken as 
he did. This approach is completely devoid of intelligent 
thinking. I was amazed that any one should talk such utter 
nonsense. I am sorry to have to say this but it is a serious 
matter and people must not indulge in loose talk. 

A solution like the one that was suggested is not a solution 
at all because in the best of circumstances it will take at least 
half of a quarter of a generation to accomplish this. A solu- 
tion that will keep you hanging for years is of little use. No 
country can survive if it remains at boiling point year after 
year. We have kept the door open and people can come and 
go, "When they come, it is up to us to make arrangements for 
them; but, however fast they come, large numbers must still 
remain behind. We cannot tolerate any danger coming to 
those who remain behind, wherever they arc. That has got 
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to be our main consideration. How, when and in what 
manner, "we can achieve this purpose is quite another matter 
and one that is not easy to decide. But to suggest that we 
bring them over, even though we may have to spend the next 
ten years in the process, is folly. During these ten years, all 
kinds of disasters and dangers may beset us. The moment we 
decide to get the minorities in Pakistan over, no matter how 
long it may take us, i\'e ivill have to overhaul and change our 
past policy and principles completely. Not only that; from 
that moment tlie danger will also increase, because the people 
concerned i\nll become aliens and have hardly any rights. 
They will just be ivaiting year after year to go over to the 
otlier side till transport is arranged; and all tliis while, they 
will have no rights except those of bare protection. That does 
not sound like a very happy solution of the problem. If it 
ivere so easy to accomplish this, ive ^vould go ahead but we 
have to -watch carefully and go step by step. In so doing, we 
have to keep our heads, for this is a serious matter afEecting 
not only our kith and kin today but also future generations 
and, perhaps, the whole future of India. Therefore, it is a 
terrible responsibility. 

I spoke this morning about tire hydrogen bomb and I said 
that it ivas something that could destroy mankind. It amazes 
me tliat some people should talk lightly of it. I have felt for 
some time that, hoivever disastrous tlie hydrogen bomb may 
be, it is, nevertheless, preferable to the kind of thing -we have 
seen and heard of here in recent montlis. Let the world be 
utterly destroyed but let us not continue to live as brutes and 
beasts, ever sinking to lois^er levels. That is a challenge to the 
generation, a challenge to this House and to this Govern- 
ment. Are you going to fight the spread of beastliness and the 
barbarism that is oi'ercoming us? You cannot fight evil witli 
evil; you cannot fight barbarism with barbarism. You have 
to take up a civilized position and resist brutishness ivith all 
your might. Of course, i\'e feel strongly about the people of 
East Bengal but we must realize our responsibility to them 
and in helping them try to find ways and means which are 
civilized and which adhere to the ideals we have held. 
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THE RIGHT APPROACH 

I HAVE been thinking of what would be the best way of 
dealing with this Motion, because there are so many 
aspects of it and die House, no doubt, is interested in all of 
them. 

Right from the first day that die Agreement came to be 
signed, many of our friends have been speculating about its 
success or failure. What exactly does this talk of success or 
failure of the Agi'eement mean? This Agreement iras meant 
to deal with a particular situation and a very serious one that 
had arisen, especially in East Bengal, West Bengal, Assam 
and Tripura. It had affected the whole of India and also the 
relationship of India with Pakistan. The Prime Minister of 
Pakistan and I met to deal with that particular situation 
which, of course, was the outcome of many other things that 
had happened previously. No one thought — certainly I did 
not think — that this Agreement was going to solve the entire 
Indo-Pakistan problem. Apart from everything else, the 
House knotvs that there are a number of other matters of 
great importance that have not been settled. There is 
Kashmir, for instance; there is the problem of evacuee 
property which affects large numbers of people and the canal 
water question which has also assumed some importance. 
This Agreement obviously did not seek to solve all these 
major problems. 

This Agreement, dien, was intended to deal with a 
particular situation which had come to a head in East and 
West Bengal and the surrounding areas. It was meant to 
check the general drift towards a catastrophe. It was designed 
to bring a certain measure of relief to vast numbers of people 
both in East Bengal and West Bengal, the minorities in both 
countries who had undergone great suffering and were living 
in constant fear. They rvere, in fact, prevented even from 
migrating by force of circumstances — not by any statute or 
latv. The immediate object was to put an end to the grave 
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tension and danger, to bring relief to millions of people and 
to produce an atmosphere which ivould take us towards tlie 
solution of many of the important problems that had arisen 
in Bengal. We had hoped that, when the atmosphere 
improved, we could gradually take measures to bring about 
some kind of solution. It must be pointed out, however, that 
the solution depends not only on agreements in regard to 
Bengal . but on agreements covering the whole sphere of 
Indo-Pakistan relations. To talk, therefore, of the success or 
failure of this Agreement seems to me completely beside the 
point. 

Speaking, I hope, with due moderation, I would say that 
feip tilings to my knoivledge have succeeded so much as this 
Agreement. Either those who talk of its failure are not in 
possession of the facts or there is something radically mong 
vdth my thinking. One may say — and one could rightly say — 
that the position in West and East Bengal is not satis- 
factory. One may say that all kinds of difficulties exist there 
and that the minorities are not happy or secure. That is the 
problem and let us face it; but to say that the Agreement has 
failed does not mean anything to me. You may, perhaps, say 
that tlie Agreement has not solved the problem of Bengal 
completely, I never thought that it irould, although I did 
think that it would help in bringing us nearer a solution to the 
problem. In my opinion, it has helped more than it was 
expected to. It is true that conditions in Bengal are not satis- 
factory; but it is also true that they are infinitely more 
satisfactory than they were. 

The main thing to remember is that we have been 
suffering in India, not only in Bengal but also in other parts 
— and probably in Pakistan also — from a fever, from a sickness 
which did not begin ivith the Partition but which the Partition 
certainly aggravated. "^Ve diought, perhaps mistakenly, that 
ire could get rid of tliat fever by the surgical operation which 
was Partition. So, here is this deep-seated illness, the disease 
ire are dealing with, ivhich comes out in all shapes and forms 
and irill no doubt take a considerable time to heal. If we are 
unable to solve the problem quickly and immediately, it is 
not surprising. We are dealing with enormous social and 
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economic upheavals affecting the minds of millions of 
people. 

We talk of migrations and there have been migrations on 
a tremendous scale since August 1947. But I should like tlie 
House to remember that the migrations did not begin in 
August 1947. They began earlier; in Bengal, a year before, 
witli Noakhali and other places and in Punjab — especially 
from the Pindi and the Multan areas — in March 1947, that is, 
many months before Partition. There was that disease, that 
mounting fever at ^vork which we tried to deal ivith in our 
own way. That is how the partition took place and we need 
not discuss at present whether it was right or wrong. Partition 
dealt witli the disease to some extent but brought in other 
forms of eruption. We have been trying to face them and deal 
irith them even since. 

I talked of this background because people seem to think 
that the troubles that we are faced with are easy of treatment 
and, perhaps, can even be treated by strong language, 
tvhether it takes the form of a resolution or a speech. May I 
also remind the House that during this period — if we look at 
this question objectively — Pakistan has not been the only 
source of the trouble we have had to face? There has been 
plenty of trouble which originated in our own country. We 
•will not be taking a balanced view of the situation unless we 
look at both sides of the picture. I say so with all deference, 
because when I read the various amendments of which notice 
has been given, it seems to me that not a single one of them 
has even tried to consider what has happened on this side. 
They have only looked at the sins and failings of others, not 
at our 04vn. If we do that we ■^vould not only be acting 
•\\Tongly but we would also fail to understand the situation. 
And if •4ve do not understand the situation we must necessarily 
fail to deal witli it. I find from the notices of the amendments 
that most of them want us to do something vis-a-vis the 
Pakistan Government. Most of them, in fact, want us to make 
Pakistan do something. 

Now, that raises an interesting issue. Pakistan is a foreign 
countr)'. One deals -jvith a foreign country, roughly speak- 
ing, in two ways. One is the way of negotiations with such 
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pressure as can be exercised through them, whether the 
pressure is political, economic or diplomatic. The other is 
tlie way of ivar. There is no third way. These facts should be 
borne in mind. When hon. Members advise the Government 
to make Pakistan do this or that, what exactly do they mean? 
Would any hon. Member advise me to do this and that, let’ 
us say, in respect of tlie United States of America or the 
United Kingdom or Russia? We are dealing with a foreign 
country and we have to deal witli it in accordance with 
normal international usage. I am not quite sure how far it is 
right and proper for a House like this to discuss a foreign 
country in terms of condemnation. It may be right for aught 
I know but normally speaking I believe it is not done. 

Let us return to the actual facts of the case in so far as 
Bengal is concerned. There is no doubt that conditions in 
East Bengal and West Bengal are not normal. There is no 
doubt that there is a feeling of frustration and insecurity in 
the minds of tlie minorities. Now, I shall express my own 
opinion for what it is worth, because one cannot judge. I 
think that on the whole, the Muslim minority in West Bengal 
— ^which also, I think, suffers from a feeling of frustration and 
a certain insecurity — is relatively more secure than the Hindu 
minority in East Bengal. Nevertheless, I want you to 
remember tliat the Muslims in West Bengal are frustrated, 
too. I say this -^vitli certainty and I also say, with a certain 
measure of knowledge, that this applies to a large number 
of Muslims in other parts of India also. Let us not, in any way, 
preen ourselves and say that "we have done our duty by the 
minorities ivhich otliers have failed to do. I am prepared to 
apply one test to Pakistan and India and, as. far as I am 
concerned, it is an adequate and sufficient test. The test is 
what the minority thinks of the majority and not what the 
majority thinks. So long as tlie minority in Pakistan does not 
feel secure and does not trust the majority, there is something 
wrong there. I am prepared to apply this test to India, too. 
So long as die minority in India does not feel secure and is 
not prepared to repose its confidence in die majority, there is 
something vTong here, too. We must consider both sides of 
die case objectively and fairly. If we do not do so, we put 
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ourselves in the wrong and take a lop-sided ^'ie^v of die 
situation. 

There is so much talk of exodus. So many times it has 
been said that it is a one-sided exodus. I am amazed at the state- 
ment because nothing could be more untrue. It has not been 
a one-sided exodus, no, not for one day, not for one hour. Hotv 
then can any one tell me that it is one-sided? True, diere 
may be more on one side dian on the other. True, on balance, 
the number on one side may be greater. But to go on repeat- 
ing that it is a one-sided affair is absolutely WTong and 
contrar)' to the facts. Look at die figures. I have supplied 
you with the figures and I stand by them. It is no use telling 
me that the figures are t^Tong. My figures are collected as 
such figures are normally collected, that is, through the 
railway and the Provincial Government operators. I have 
no agents of my own; it is the West Bengal Government and 
the Railway Department that jointly and separately work 
to get these figures for us. It is difficult, of course, to collect 
figures for people who may have crossed the borders on foot. 
We can only guess. But for people who travel by air, by 
steamer or by rail we can be fairly certain and ive are fairly 
certain about diem. Indeed, if you take the proportion of the 
Hindu minority in East Bengal and that of the Muslim 
minority in West Bengal and then compare the figures of 
exodus from the two Bengals, you will, I think, find that, 
relative to their populations, the exodus was more or less 
the same in each case. There is not much difference. It is 
clear that, both in East and West Bengal, conditions became 
unfavourable for the minorities and, in fact, exerted a strong 
pressure upon them to leave their hearths and homes and 
migrate. One can come to this conclusion without much 
thought. This House knows that many Muslims migrated 
from Uttar Pradesh, too. Again, one can say that the condi- 
tions produced were such that they ivere compelled to migrate. 
It is no good saying that they were asked by a few persons to 
do so. The fact is that in these conditions they were afraid, 
they felt insecure and left. Again, with the reversal of these 
conditions, they felt more secure and now they are coming 
back. If, therefore, you want to deal with the problem of 
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migration, you cannot do so by simply saying: ‘Here, we are 
spotlessly pure and our conduct is above board while there in 
Pakistan, people are sinful and are driving out the minorities.’ 
If that is said, I say it is not true. An untrutlr ivill not succeed 
and will'not prosper. 

Now, coming back to the figures of migration, you will 
see that they are disturbing and they continue to create an 
increasingly difficult situation. Nevertheless, there is a great 
deal of improvement also. I cannot say if the rate of improve- 
ment is fast enough to catch up with the disturbing features 
of the situation. I am disturbed, I am distressed, I am not 
content with the diings that are happening — that is natural; 
but if you examine tlie figures as well as certain other 
factors to tvhich I shall refer, the situation is definitely 
improving. 

. Noiv, I have said and 1 say again that in my opinion the 
Hindu minority in East Bengal feels insecure and, therefore, 
cannot settle doi\m. They want to come away. Even if they 
remain, tliey do not know how long they will remain; I also 
think that gradually the relationship between the people is 
returning to normal. I am quite sure that the conditions are 
much better in West Bengal now. They are not quite normal 
yet and during the last tivo or three months there have been 
tivo or three bad incidents in West Bengal. Nevertheless, the 
Government and the people tliere have gradually got over 
them. It is not, hoivever, easy for me to judge how fast the 
feeling of security ivill grow in East Bengal. On the whole, 
conditions are still very insecure there. The insecurity comes 
not from major incidents but rather from a- breakdown of law 
and order. There are dacoities — plenty of them — and often 
enough, these dacoities take place in die houses of members 
of the minority community and we have had far too many 
complaints of molestation of women in connection ividi these 
dacoities. It is very difficult to say definitely how many of 
these complaints can be proved, because we receive them 
naturally from the refugees and sometimes they reach us two 
or three weeks after the incident. Nevertheless, we are trying 
to lay down a procedure -whereby every complaint will be 
investigated fully, whether it is a complaint from us in regard 
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to happenings in East Pakistan or from others in regard to 
incidents in West Bengal. 

There has, however, been a very definite improvement 
in regard to two matters. One concerns tlie abduction of 
women and the otlier, tlie so-called forcible conversions. 
According to our reports, forcible conversions liave practi- 
cally stopped noiv. Our information in regard to the abduc- 
tion of women is tliat, although such cases occurred some 
months ago, no fresh ones have been reported. The number 
reported previously ivas also relatively small and each case is 
being investigated. Relatively speaking, the number is not 
great, though, of course, that is no reason tvhy we should not 
have effective machinery to deal with such cases. 

One other factor must be remembered. It is admitted that 
the administrative apparatus of East Pakistan is poor. After 
Partition, most of the efficient officers came away to West 
Bengal or went elsewhere and left East Bengal with very 
junior and second-rate people to cany on the administration. 
Some, ivho tvere not in touch witli the people of the Province 
and could not understand them, were imported from out- 
side. That is anotlier difficulty in dealing tvith the lawlessness 
there. I have no doubt at all that tlie Central Government in 
Pakistan has, to the best of its ability, tried to give effect to 
the Agreement of April 8 as we have done here. I think, 
the Provincial Government of East Pakistan also tried to do 
tlie same. 

I have not, however, been quite clear about everything 
tliey have done. Some of their acts have seemed to me to be 
quite VTong. I am by no means certain, for instance, that 
the petty officials behaved correctly. According to the terms 
of tire Agreement, ^ve appointed two Central Ministers; 
our Government appointed a Minister and the Pakistan 
Government appointed one of theirs, and the ttvo Ministers 
were specially charged tvitli the responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of the Agreement. We have had the experience of 
their tvork for about two montlis; they have toured about a 
great deal and made various recommendations. In the course 
of the last fetv' days I have been seeing a great deal of them 
because both of them -were here along with tlie Chairmen of 
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die Minorities Commissions and die Chief Secretaries of both 
West and East Bengal. I should like to say that both these 
gentlemen — our oirn Minister, Mr Biswas, and the Pakistan 
Minister, Dr Malik — ^liave, in niy opinion, done extra- 
ordinarily good ivork. I need not say much about our own 
colleague, Mr Biswas, because he is our colleague; but I 
should like to express my appreciation of the ivork done by 
Dr Malik. So, ire find honest people are trying to grapple 
until and solve a difficult situation. They are up against 
die evil designs of some people and the inertia of others. 
They have to contend against economic collapse, against 
die total breakdoivn, ive might say, of social life, especially in 
East Pakistan. It is, indeed, a highly complicated situation. 
Nobody, not even the bravest of us, can solve the problem 
all of a sudden. We are trying to do our best. 

I should like to mention another thing which has 
troubled me considerably, namely, die question of requisition- 
ing houses in East Pakistan. We attached importance to this 
matter right from the beginning and I told Mr Liaquat 
Ali Khan diat things ivere not very satisfactory. Suddenly in 
July, that is, less than a month ago, we had a number of 
complaints about requisitioning and ive were naturally 
surprised. We protested. To my amazement, ire were told 
diat the houses ivere being requisitioned by agreement ivith 
the Government of India. Wffien we ent^uired furdier, we 
learnt that I was thought to be the culprit; a letter from me 
to the Pakistan Government was referred to as proof of this. 
The letter I -wrote dealt exclusively with agricultural land. 
We were discussing the question of giving back agricultural 
lands to the returning migrants. The Chief Minister of the 
West Bengal Government had said that it was a little difficult 
for him suddenly to push out the people, refugees and others, 
who had been placed there to cultivate the land. Owing to 
tire delicate food situation, the lands could not be allowed to 
remain fallow. He further said that he would get back the 
lands after the harvest had been reaped. We had agreed, 
however, to give every kind of accommodation to the return- 
ing migrants in the intervening period. There was some 
argument about this. I had tvTitten to the Pakistan Govern- 
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merit telling Uicm idiat the Chief Minister of \Vcst Bengal 
had said to me. I had also agreed that these people be allowed 
to remain on the lands till they had gathered the harvest. If 
the Pakistan Government wanted to do this, obviously, we 
could not object. 'We were only talking about agricultural 
land but they apparently extended my meaning and 
applied it to urban properties, including houses. They 
started requisitioning on a large scale. I think 811 houses 
in East Bengal were requisitioned during the month of 
July alone. 

I would like to draw your attention to another aspect of 
the East Bengal situation. 'We talk about forty lakhs of people 
having come array from East Bengal since the Partition. 
Half of them came before this year, long before tliis Agree- 
ment was concluded. Quite a number of them came almost 
immediately after the Partition, because they wanted to 
come arva)' and that process, though slorv, still continues. 
Mostly, it is the middle class elements that are leaving East 
Bengal on account of the pressure of circumstances. They 
have, in a sense, been squeezed out of East Bengal; they 
could not carry on their professions successfully, 'ivhether it 
was practice at the bar or the medical or any other profession. 
Many, however, stayed on. After all, you must remember 
that nearly a crore of Hindus are still in East Pakistan. It is a 
ver)' large number. A very large number of middle class 
people have come atvay, especially people like teachers, 
after the February-March disturbances. As a result, schools 
were closed; educational institutions ceased to function; in 
short, tire normal life of the minority community tvas com- 
pletely upset. I do not kno5v 5vhat tire future holds. It may be 
that some new equilibrium will be established. Some people 
say that not a single Hindu can remain in East Bengal. I am 
not a prophet; I cannot say. Something may happen 
tomorrorv to worsen the relations between India and 
Pakistan. That rvould widen the gap and make it more 
difficult for us. On the other hand, something may happen 
to bridge the gap. There are so many uncertain quantities 
tliat I cannot say what w’ill happen. Normally speaking, I 
see no reason -why a very large number of Hindus should not 
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remain in East Bengal and a very large number of Muslims 
in West Bengal. Since tlie Agi'eement on April 8, mere has 
been a continuous flou* back of the minorities, botli Hindu 
and Muslim, who had migrated previously. Since I gave you 
the figures in the printed leaflet, there have naturally been 
many changes in tlie situation. Up to the third of this month, 
the figure for the Hindus. who had gone back to Pakistan 
from West Bengal ivas 600,000. It is, undoubtedly, a consider- 
able number. A number of tliem, no doubt, go there to 
fetch their goods and chattel. Our own estimate is that 
the figure is 15 per cent for tliose ■who come back. Out of 
tlie 600,000, we may say 100,000 have come back. Even 
so half a million people have stayed on. Again, if you 
examine the figures, you ivill find that the people ivho go 
back take witli tiiem tlieir women and children. Normally 
speaking, people do not take iromen and children witli 
them, if diey are just going to remove tlieir personal 
property. 

The various amendments tliat have been proposed mostly 
refer to Pakistan. Whether it is a question of exchange of 
population in that region or elsewhere or some kind of 
territorial redistribution or whether it is simply, as some 
people say, an annulment of the Partition, I must confess 
that is’hen I read such proposals or resolutions passed by 
responsible people, I begin to wonder whether they are sane. 
Something must be -wrong somewhere; and, . naturally, as I 
cannot examine my own mental apparatus, I suspect, that 
of the others has gone i\Tong. Now, if people talk of an 
annulment of the Partition in connection with the Bengal 
problem or the refugee problem, it raises a number of issues. 
One of them, of course, is that they are proposing something 
which involves a ivar on a prodigious scale. And even if we 
go through ivith such a war, ivhat will happen after it is too 
terrible to contemplate. And, in any case, a hostile approach 
IS of no help to the minorities. Now, with all deference, I 
ivould like each hon. Member to consider how is either an 
individual member of the minority community or the 
minority community as a whole going to be helped in this 
ivay. A way that involves conflict on a large scale means that 
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tlie first victims of that conflict will be the minorities them- 
selves. It also involves general uprooting and upsetting 
without doing anything to produce the condition for 
rehabilitation tre talk so much about. By the time the way 
of war bears fruit, the minorities or a good part of tltem 
ma)' cease to exist. Et'ery one of the proposals I have received 
involves an upheaval, a conflict and sometimes, though not 
ahvays, war. Of course, you may say tltat everything tliat is 
in the national interest is worthwhile. You may be willing 
to pay a heavy price for it. I can understand that argument 
even though I do not agree with it. You cannot say tliat 
your proposals, if put into effect, will help the minorities 
because tvhat you suggest will, in fact, only cause them the 
greatest possible distress and possibly much worse. It will 
uproot them completely. 

Notv, take the proposal regarding the exchange of popula- 
tion. I ventured to describe it some months ago as a 
completely impracticable and fantastic proposal. I would 
like to repeat tliat it is fantastic and impracticable and tliat 
this Government will have nothing to do with it. Furtlrer- 
more, it is completely opposed to our political, economic, 
social and spiritual ideals. If you tvant to have an exchange 
of population, then you must change the whole basis of. not 
only this Government but of all that we have stood for these 
diirty odd years and during tlie movement for freedom in 
tliis countr)'. If people 5vho have never had that basic back- 
ground float about -without any conviction or anchorage or 
faith, I can understand it. But we have a certain anchorage 
and if we lose that we shall lose ourselves, too. Therefore, let 
us be quite clear that tliese proposals are fantastic and 
impracticable not only because they involve war or some- 
thing approaching ■\var but also because in trying to work 
diem out you will destroy the minorities, uproot millions of 
others and spend the rest of your life and that of the next 
generation in trying to rehabilitate them. Something even 
more important is involved in this. It is a question of faith 
and it involves our -^vliole spiritual background which is 
even more important than die inconvenience and the distress 
ivhich an action may cause us. Therefore, I -jvould beg the 
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House to consider this question botli from the idealistic and 

the practical point of view. i. • i 

People say that this Agreement has failed, that it has, 

anyumy, not accomplished anything. That is all very well but 
the Agreement is not a law unto itself. Sometimes, some of 
our own Secretaries to the Government carry on a tremendous 
amount of correspondence with East Bengal or West Bengal 
about the interpretation of this or that line in the Agree- 
ment, as if it were a final statute which has to be interpreted. 
I have no patience, I am sorry to say, with this kind of 
business and I have told them so. Leave aside the Agree- 
ment; let us consider the problem itself. What are you going 
to interpret there? After all, the importance of the Agree- 
ment is in its approach, not in this article or that paragraph. 
Where necessary, ive can change the paragraph and make a 
fresh agreement. The whole point is in the approach of the 
Agreement and tlie approach of the Agreement, as the 
House knoivs, iras such as thrilled the ivliole country; it 
made a difference to the world, it made a difference to 
millions and millions of people, Hindus and Muslims, in 
India and in Pakistan. The friendly approach made them 
feel that a great burden was going to be lifted from their 
shoulders, that we ivere going to settle our differences by 
friendly discussions and negotiations. If is^e perform oui 
duty, others are likely to perform theirs and ive ivill almost 
be in a position to enforce performance on their part. But if 
ive do not do our job and fulfil our duty, then surely iv'e have 
neither the right nor the strength to make others do their 
duty. 


It IS no good having an approach which is neither here 
nor tliere. I can understand— though I disapprove of it— the 
attitude of defiance and war. I can also understand the 
friendly approach but I do not understand a middle course 
which does not have the advantages of either. It is a weak 
man’s approach. You get neither tlie benefits of a friendly 
approach nor tlrose of the approach of defiance ivhich takes no 
account of the consequences. Therefore, we have nothing to 
do with a middle approach. And, as far as I can see, there lill 
be no warlike approach. Therefore, we inevitably have to 
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fall back upon the other approach, namely, that of negotia- 
tions. And having accepted this method of approach, let us 
not talk about it as something which we do not believe in, 
which we have no faith in and one tvhich tve think is bound 
to fail. Surely, tve did not accept it out of the generosity of 
our hearts, knou’ing that we would give it up a few months 
later! If we disagree with anything, let us fight it by political 
or other means and put an end to it; but a kind of constant 
inner sabotage is not going to do any good. 

Therefore, I submit tliat, so far as this Agreement is 
concerned, it lias done a great deal of good. It has not solved 
the problem; nor ts’as it expected to do so. The problem in 
all its aspects is still there for us to deal with but we must do 
so in the spirit of the Agi'eement and not pay too much atten- 
tion to its details. The only valid alternative is defiance and 
conflict. 

The position is a giave one. I do not wish to underesti- 
mate the gravity of the situation in the least but I do submit 
tliat every single proposal which I have seen — I mean the 
amendments — tvill add to the gravity and the mischief of the 
situation and will certainly not ease it. It is in the spirit of 
friendly negotiations that I would have this House approach 
tliis matter, remembering that it is indecorous to criticize a 
foreign government from this House. If tve were to do so, 
they will criticize us in their Assemblies and, normally 
speaking, it is not a practice which an honourable House 
like this should encourage. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF SECURITY 


F or Ttvo -whole days -jve have discussed this grave problem 
and many feeling speeches have been made. Various points 
of view have been expressed, often in forceful and passionate 
language. WTiatever the other differences, -we are all agreed 
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on one tiling, namely, that the matter under consideration is 
of grave import. I regi'et that the subject has not been dealt 
until in a constructive ivay. On tlie contrar)% it has been 
treated from a political and destructive point of view. There 
may be a difference of opinion as to ivhat the facts are but 
die difference can be at least partly settled by considering all 
the facts lYe have, carefully -and objectively. 

It is important to decide what our approach to this 
question ivill be, because that will govern our interpretation 
of the facts and our subsequent actions. This question covers 
many aspects, national and international, political and 
economic, social and communal and, above all, the human 
aspect. We have to deal with all of them; for the question 
before us affects millions of our countrymen and, naturally, 
anything that affects them has to be considered primarily in 
its human aspects. 

WTiat are the principles which should govern our 
approach? By what yardstick . do tve measure things? 
What are our ideals and objectives in regard to our country? 
Unless those objectives are clear, we are likely to flounder and 
lose ourselves in a morass of misleading detail. 

Now, as I was listening to the speeches during the last 
two days, I felt tliat there was a great variety in the many 
approaches that ■were outlined. It seems to me tliat we — this 
House as ^vell as this country^ — ought to be fairly clear as to 
what our objectives and aims are so that the steps we take 
might fit in ivith tliose ideals and objectives and into the 
picture of the India that we seek to build. Othenvise, we 
shall be continually in difficulty and I do submit that one of 
our major difficulties in the past has been this varied and 
often contradictory approach to such problems. You cannot 
have an approach that is friendly and hostile at the same 
time. _ 

It is very likely that the Motion tliat I have tabled will, 
to put it colloquially, be 'talked out’; I should have liked — 
ivhether it is noir or at a later stage is immaterial — this 
House to come to grips ivith tlie basic approach and principle 
tliat should govern our outlook and come to some clear deci- 
sion. It is not fair to tliis House, to this Government or to the 
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unfortunate individual who happens to be the Prime Minister 
that we should waste our time and cnerg)' in meaningless 
conflicts and squabbles because our basic premise varies 
from individual to individual. Therefore, it would be desir- 
able for this House and for the gi'cat organization that many 
of us represent to lay doivn clearly hoir the present problem 
should be approached. 

Now, the Congress approach has remained uniform all 
this time and it is the bounden duty of this Government to 
follow that approach and none other. Broadly speaking, the 
Congress approach stands for equality, for the underdog and 
for the uplift of the people. 

An hon. Member, Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee, expressed 
himself in a language altogether different from ours and 
approached the problem in an entirely different way. Of 
course, he is not bound down by the Congress approach; nor 
have his past activities been conditioned by it. I may disagree 
— as I did — ^tvith Dr Mookerjee’s approach to this problem; 
but I admit his right to follmv his otvn approach and to 
express it fully. But I must confess that I was greatly surprised 
and somewhat distressed at the fact that many of our 
colleagues in this House, who are supposed to follo^v the 
basic Congress approach on which we have built up our 
policies and actitdties through the major part of our lives, 
treated it casually and tried, in fact, to reject it, to by-pass it, 
to ignore it, as if it did not exist at all or, perhaps, to think that 
in the present circumstances, it had no more force left in it. 
If there is no more force left in the approach of the Congress, 
we must examine the ideolog)^ tvhich governed all our 
activities in the past and find out whether it still has any force. 
Surely, we are not without any ideolog}^ without any ideals 
or objective, just living from day to day and reacting to 
individual circumstances! It is an important matter to 
consider, because we are face to face -with grave issues in 
India and in the rvorld. We may ignore the world but as the 
recent debate in tlris House showed, it is not a question of our 
ignoring the rvorld or the world ignoring us. If there is a tvar 
in the world, it will inevitably affect our individual lives. 
Therefore, tve must be careful as to how we look at the 
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problems ^vhich act and interact and affect one another. 

Dr Mookerjee referred in an eloquent speech to a number 
of instances — I think he gave three specific instances — arid 
then he threv' at us a vast number of figures tvh'ich he said 
- his follotYers had gathered. He gave certain indications, too, 
of hoiY he thought we might deal witli die problem of Bengal. 

It is difficult for me to deal ivith the figures that he gave, 
because I cannot check them. We also gather our impres-* 
sions and our oivn figures through Government agencies and 
many private agencies. The West Bengal Government, 
naturally, helps us: so does our Deputy High Commissioner; 
we also get help from the Central Government' machinery 
and the Raihvays. In addition, fortunately, there are many 
brave men lYho are irorking for us under difficult circum- 
stances in East Bengal and in West Bengal. So, we get all 
these facts and figures and impressions and, from’ these, try 
to fonn a composite picture. 

That picture and those figures differ very greatly from 
those that Dr Mookerjfee placed before the House.’ I- am 
unable to accept them and I do not see how the House 
can accept them eidier. In any event, one would require 
some kind of proof and I do submit that Dr Mookerjee 
himself, if he examined them, -would not accept them, because 
they have no prinia fade evidence to support tliem. I am 
referring, for die moment, not to the instances of brutality 
but the individual cases that he referred to. He mentioned 
three of them and they were bad in the sense that they were 
painful cases. I have no doubt diat these cases must be true; 
what I object to, however, is his talking about 600 to 1,000 
incidents which have been gathered from people ivlio have 
suffered and are excited, ivho often repeat things and ivhose' 
cases have sometimes been found, on investigation, not- to 
be based on any evidence whatsoever. 

Srimati Renuka Ray and Srimati Sucheta Kripalani also 
spoke feelingly about the matter. It is right that all of us; 
especially our ivomen Members, should feel the utter misery 
of what our brodiers and sisters have gone through. But there 
are tiYO points which I should like to place before the House. 
Srimati Renuka Ray was rather angry, if I may use the word; 
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witli tlie expression that Sri Shankarrao Deo had used, %’iz., 
kahani, which she perhaps misunderstood. Sri Shankarrao 
Deo %vas referring to kahani not in the sense of a fable but in 
the sense of an incident, die story' of an incident. 

Anyhow, there is no doubt that such incidents have 
occurred and, as Dr Mookerjee gave three, I am sure many 
Members of this House can — certainly I can — ^add to that 
number. But the point is, are we going to consider this very' 
grave matter merely in the context of certain deplorable and 
unhappy incidents and ts’allow in a sentimental morass and 
lose grip of the situation? We are a responsible House 
dealing with something that may affect the fate of the whole 
nation and may have even under consequences. So, ive must 
not be stvept away, as at a public meeting, by a sentimental 
approach and appeal. That is why tve have met in all serious- 
ness to consider this matter. 

Dr Mookerjee was good enough to invite me to visit 
Sealdah Station. I tvould gladly go diere and I shall go there 
when I have a chance and when I think my visit trill be of 
some use. I do not tvant to go there merely to make a gesture. 
That is not fair to those unhappy refugees nor is it fair to me. 
During the last three years we have had enough of tragedy 
and we have had our fill of horror. We have, tvith our own 
eyes, seen things which have left a permanent impression on 
our minds. I do not think any one tvho has gone through 
those e.xperiences, -whether in Bengal or the Punjab, tvhetlier 
in West Pakistan or East Pakistan or in this city of Delhi itself, 
will ever forget them. We seek a way of putting an end to this 
suffering. If we cannot do so, then surely our fate is going to 
be much rvorse. We shall suffer, not merely terrible misery 
but, ^s'-orse still, inhuman degradation because brutality 
degrades everybody. It degrades the sufferer; it degrades also 
the person who makes others suffer. 

Therefore, when these terrible things happened, for the 
first time in my public career, grave doubts assailed me and 
the future of my country, which was rising like a star, grew 
dim. It was not only because of what Pakistan had done. 
After aU, my future is going to be governed by -^vhat my 
people do, not by what Pakistan does, just as their future t'nll 
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be governed by ivhat their people do. No doubt, what they 
do affects us. But, ultimately, my concern is with what my 
people do. Doubts came to my mind and it seemed to me that 
the noble edifice we were seeking to raise had been shaken to 
its foundations and tliat the strength and stability of the 
outline that we had planned for the structure had been 
undermined. 

May I take the House into confidence about a certain 
matter which is, perhaps, knotvn only to a few of my 
colleagues? It Js a personal matter and, therefore, I 
apologize for the intrusion. When I heard that the 
disturbances in East Bengal had terrible repercussions in 
West Bengal and that all kinds of evil deeds were being 
perpetrated, particularly in Calcutta and Howrah, I was 
greatly upset. I was upset, as the House can well imagine, 
not only as an individual caring for my people and sympathiz- 
ing with them in their miseries but as the Prime Minister, 
because I felt that in the ultimate analysis, the responsibility 
tvas mine. It ’tYas mine, not directly, perhaps, but in an 
indirect way, for the things that happened in East Pakistan; 
nevertheless, the responsibility was very directly mine for the 
things that had taken place in any part of India. 

I knew that the military and police would do their job 
^vell or indifferently as the case might be. But there was 
something afoot 'which was deeper. It was not by soldiers and 
policemen that we can solve such problems. How could I, I 
wondered, affect the minds and hearts of the millions of 
people who are my own countrymen and also, if possible, 
those millions ■tvho are across the border? I did not see the 
way clearly as a Government or as the Prime Minister. The 
House will remember that I offered to the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan to undertake a brief tour of East Bengal and West 
Bengal with him. He, unfortunately, did not accept the offer. 

The painful predicament of not being able to do anything 
from here in Delhi worried me. Ultimately, I came to the 
conclusion that, perhaps, I had exhausted my utility as Prime 
Minister and there might be other ways in whidr I could 
make myself more useful. Ha-ving arrived at tliat decision, I 
announced it at a full meeting of the Cabinet and told them 
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that I felt that my duty lay in East Bengal. If I was not 
allowed to go tliere in my official capacity, perhaps, I could 
go there unofficially, as a simple citizen of India and nobody 
trould pret'ent me from going there. Perhaps, my going 
there — I could not attach too great a value to it — ^might be a 
gesture which trould affect the minds of some people, would 
at least be a relief to me. I also told the Cabinet of my distress 
at the way the ideals of the Congress for ttdiich we had stood 
tvere fast fading away. I was left tvith nothing to fall back on. 

It so happened that, very soon after, events took a new 
turn. Mr Liaquat Ali Khan came here at my invitation and 
for six or seven days tre discussed matters and out of that 
discussion emerged the Agreement of April 8. Now, that 
Agreement put a new responsibility and a new burden on 
me. I ts^as responsible for that Agreement, partly at least. 
That responsibility was later shared by the whole Govern- 
ment and this House. But, initially, it was my responsibility 
and I could not see my way to resigning from the Prime 
Ministership just at a time the new responsibility had fallen 
on me. So, I held on as I did. ■V\Tiether it was right or not, I 
do not knorr; rrhether it is right for me notv to hold on to 
this high office, I do not knorv. The moment I feel tliat I can 
serve the country better in some other capacity, I shall adopt 
a different course. 

So, •when \vc consider the problem of Bengal, let us for 
the moment put aside one or trpo things — not that they are 
not important, they are highly important — in order to 
consider it in a simpler fashion. First of all, let us put aside 
the incidents that have taken place. "We admit them and we 
know that life is insecure in many places. We know all that. 
We have to find a remedy for them. The second thing is — and 
that is a veiy' major question — the question of rehabilitation. 
In a sense, that should overshadow most other considerations. 
I wish that this House in the course of this debate had 
considered that matter more constructively than it did. 
Unfortunately, it was dealt with in a spirit of negation and 
destructive criticism. It did not, therefore, help me very 
much. It is a matter in which this House, I hope, will take a 
great interest and we would welcome eveiy' kind of interest. 
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every kind of help, because it is a question which the Govern- 
ment with all its faitli and all tlie resources at its commantl 
cannot solve without a large measure of public co-operation 
and sympathy. 

It is too big a question. .None of our big questions can be 
solved by a government decree. Even if we had all the 
money for it, \ve could not have solved it without strong 
public support. And -who can give that support more than 
the hon. Members of this House? I should like some of the 
hon. Members to go — some of tliem have already done so — to 
Bengal, especially to East Bengal. They should go and see 
things for themselves and help in creating the right 
atmosphere. • ■ ' ‘ 

I gave this House a certain pamphlet containing some 
figures and other information and many hon. Members have 
cited it. An hon. Member has argued that since it does not 
contain information about rehabilitation- in East Pakistan, 
East Pakistan must have done nothing about rehabilitation. 
I- do not think this to.be legitimate criticism, because the 
pamphlet -was not, by any means, meant to be an exhaustive 
report on the subject. It tvas given under thfe Speaker’s 
directions and it ■ contained, in a consolidated form, the 
answers to some questions that had been asked by hon. 
Members. In fact, I gave the answers myself. So, it is not right 
to criticize it for its brevity. The figures we gave ^ivere obtained 
from tlie "West Bengal Government. As for East Bengal, I 
kno^v that something is being done to rehabilitate the 
refugees but I cannot tell you immediately what it is. 

I shall put aside, for the moment, the question of 
rehabilitation, tliough I realize its importance. I shall also 
put aside for the moment the narrative-of the evil deeds that 
have undoubtedly taken place. I shall consider instead how 
we must face the problem. Dr Mookerjee put fonvard three 
proposals. Those proposals, I take it,- were in keeping with 
the recent resolutions passed by the Refugee Conference. 
Some Members of this House approved of one or more of 
tliose proposals and some did -not approve of them at all. 
Anything that the Members of tliis House put forward is, 
ob\ iously, ■\\'oi thy of full consideration. I have given every 
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possible thought to the proposals put fonvard by Dr 
Mookerjee. I have still not been able to get aivay from a 
feeling of great surprise that any responsible person should 
put fonrard any of the proposals, because, looked at from any 
point of view, Vvhether from the point of Aiew of an objective 
or an ideal or from the practical or tlie opportunist point of 
vietv, I say each one of tliem fails and fails completely. 
Analyse them. Let us not, in our feeling of anger at what has 
happened, take leave of logic and reason and of the practical 
aspect. I hope, of course, that tve do not ignore the idealistic 
aspect because I alsvays attach great importance to it but let 
us look at it primarily from a practical point of view. 

I mentioned in my opening remarks day before yesterday 
that the entire object of the Agreement of April 8 tvas to create 
a certain atmosphere. We have spoken of the feeling of in- 
security that prevails in East Bengal. There is that feeling of 
insecurity, although I believe — I hope it is not -wishful think- 
ing — that it is gradually lessening. Anything may happen to 
increase tltat feeling of insecurity or to decrease it. I am no 
prophet and I do not know what will happen. Some people 
believe that every single member of the minority community 
will leave East Bengal. Well, they have a right to their 
opinions. I tvill only submit that I find no reason for think- 
ing so. Further, I would submit that if I had reasons for 
thinking so at present, I would try my utmost even then to 
prevent that from happening. I would not say anything or 
do anything which would encourage the Hindu minority to 
leave, because mass migration creates a terrible problem. 

On the one hand, we point out the danger of the problem 
and, on the other, do things which aggravate it. This great 
contradiction has come in our way all the time. What, then 
is our approach to be? Are we going to approach it with a 
real desire to solve it — so far as such problems can be solved 
— by creating a feeling of security in the minds of the 
minorities everytvhere? Or, shall we, while we complain 
of the lack of security, make the situation still tvorse by our 
speech and action? Hon. Members have said that people 
in East Bengal have not come away because of newspaper 
articles or of public speeches and that there are other causes. 
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Of course, -there are other causes. Surely, a newspaper speech 
or an article cannot make a million people leave their hearths 
and homes; but when tlie mind of the people is disturbed as 
profoundly as it is today and the people are full of fear, then 
every little thing counts. We are, indeed, dealing not only 
with an economic or social upheaval but with a psychological 
problem of the first magnitude. 

I think it is admitted all round that the psychological and 
the practical efiect of the Agreement of April 8 was to reduce 
the fear of the minorities everywhere. There is no doubt that 
it did reduce their fear. Therefore, it can be said to have 
worked in the right direction. It is no use thinking about the 
results before we have created the right atmosphere. I must 
repeat that by removing from the people’s minds the fear of 
an immediate disaster, the Agreement achieved a great thing. 

Many things that you and I may do, this debate, for 
instance, will certainly have a reaction elsewhere; it may add 
to the insecurity or lessen it. India listens, in fact, the world 
listens to what the hon. Members say here in their speeches, 
even though tliis is not a public platform. Many people do 
not read the newspapers and the many things that are said 
here may not reach them; yet we know how millions of 
people are influenced by them, how a whisper spreads from 
to^vn to town, from bazar to bazar. I can well imagine it 
said, ‘Oh ! the Indian Parliament has decided this or that.' 

If my good friend. Dr Mookerjee, says in his speeches that 
things are insecure, that things are becoming more and more 
insecure, then that itself is undoubtedly something which 
adds to the insecurity, that undoubtedly comes in the way of 
a gradual return to normality. Of course. Dr Mookerjee may 
try his best and I may also do my best but other factors may 
be stronger. We have no control over the Pakistan Govern- 
ment and are not free to do what we like. My point is, we 
should first control what we can control and only then can 
iFe trj' to control others with some assurance. There has been 
this contradiction all the time. Some people, some events, 
some factors haA^e been ivorking for the creation of a gradual 
feeling of normality and succeeding to some extent, tvhile 
other factors have been AYorking in a contrary direction. 
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thereby contributing to the feeling of insecurity. 

May I mention another matter? The very first proposal 
which Dr Mookerjce put fonrarcl ivas a demand for the 
unification of India and Pakistan. It is phrased in courteous 
language. But what does it mean? It means, as every one 
knows, tvar. It means not only war which is bad enough but 
die creation of nciv problems before the old ones arc solved. 
"Wars do not sol\'e problems; they only gi\'e rise to new ones. 

Yesterday, my friend, Sri Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
pointed out that in the Agreement arrived at- between 
India and Pakistan, we had stated that we u’ould not permit 
propaganda for unification or for war. On some occasions. 
Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee himself was a party to these 
conferences. ! should like to read to die House a particular 
clause in die Agreement of April 8. "The two Governments 
further agree that they shall not permit propaganda in eidier 
country directed against the territorial integrity- of the other 
or purporting to incite war between them and shall take 
prompt and effective action against any individual or orga- 
nization guilty of such propaganda.” 

Mark these words, and I say that I fail in my duty if I do 
not act up to them. 1 cannot, however, act up to them for 
various reasons; primarily, because we have a noble Gopsti- 
tution and la-ws -^vhich protect civil liberty in a variety of 
ways, even protecting uncivil liberty and licence. Therefore, 
I cannot give effect to my pledged word and it hurls me not 
to be able to do so. 

Look at it in another way. What effect does this talk of 
unification, behind which lie force, compulsion and war, 
produce in regard to the security of the minorities? Can they 
have a feeling of security when they constantly hear of war 
coming? If the- Pakistan Government tells us that we 
threaten it by the talk of war, what is to be our reply? We 
have none except to say diat we and our Government dis- 
sociate ourselves completely from this 3vrong and harmful 
propaganda, that our country does not support propaganda 
and that we shall fight it to the utmost. That is all we can say. 

Normally, it does not require an agreement between two 
countries to say that they -will not seek territorial changes of 
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tilis type lYhich, in fact, means a liquidation of tliose 
countries. No country can enter into such agreements. 
Pakistan has its separate entity and sovereign status as we 
have. We have an Ambassador at Karachi; they have an. 
Ambassador here. We are represented in the United Nations 
and so are they. It follows, then, not only in international law 
but in accordance tvith every human and sensible approach 
to international problems, that no country can go on propa- 
gating the idea of putting an end to the Government or the 
system of another countr)t And yet, some of our people are 
irresponsible enough to indulge in such propaganda. Is it 
the way to solve the problem of the exodus? As I stand here, 
a gentleman, ^vho is the President of the organization of 
srhich Dr Mookerjee was a respected member, is going about 
in East Punjab close to the border and in PEPSU advocating 
in his own particularly aggressive and pugnacious manner 
the annulment of tlie Partition and the unification of Pakistan 
and India by force. 

The first proposal was for the liquidation of Pakistan and 
the third proposal tvas for territorial redistribution ■which 
involves major changes and which can only be brought about 
by war. Is it not an extraordinary proposition -that 
individuals, who are presumably responsible, should go 
about telling people all tliis, thereby endangering 
international relations, embarrassing the relations between 
tlie two Governments and generally creating a feeling of 
. iiisecurity in the country? Now, to come back to the specific 
problem which has been so much discussed, i.e., the feeling 
of insecurity in die minority community of East Bengal, may 
I, in all humility, ask Dr Mookerjee or any one who thinks in 
the same way, ‘Do you add to the security of the minority 
community by putting fonvard these proposals?’ What will 
the reaction on Pakistan or on the minorities be? Realizing 
that there are groups in India which "want -war against it, 
which ivant to eliminate and liquidate it, die Pakistan 
Gos'ernment must, naturally, react in a hostile way, in a -^va)- 
■^vhich cannot conduce to the security of the minority commu- 
nities in die areas concerned. The proposals are, therefore, 
the -worst possible approach to the problem of security. 
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I have not the shadow o£ a doubt in my mind tliat if all of 
us, including Dr Mookerjee, had set ourselves — forget the 
Pact for die moment — to create a feeling of security among 
the minorities in East Bengal and in "West Bengal, though we 
would not, perhaps, have solved the problem completely, 
we is'ould certainly have gone much farther towards a solu- 
tion dian we have noiw And ivhat is more, ive would hai'c 
solved it in the right iva)’, in a way ■which adds to our strength 
and to the strength of the minorities. In the long run, the 
police or die militar)’ cannot protect people. They must have 
the strength to protect diemselves. 

I wonder if hon. Members remember the effect the non- 
co-operation and the ciidl disobedience movement had on 
die people. The object was to create strengdi in the people 
and it succeeded, because even die poorest peasant udiose back 
had been broken by centuries of labour stood up, straightened 
his back and looked his landlord in the face. 

Similarly, die object of the Agreement was to strengthen 
the morale of die people. Now, I submit that every'thing that 
weakens the morale of the minorities, wherever they are, is 
a basic and fundamental disservice to humanity because it 
reduces their value as citizens and as human beings. There- 
fore, I say that die acceptance of die tivo proposals I have 
mentioned is completely out of the question. They must be 
resisted by ever}’one isdio gives thought to their implications. 

I shall now come to the proposal -which touches upon the 
exchange of population. In the present context this can only 
mean a forcible exchange of population. As far as voluntar}^ 
exchange is concerned, it is already taking place. The doors 
are open and people come and people go. In fact, it is taking 
place at such a pace that we can hardly cope widi it. Indeed, 
it has created what is called the refugee problem. Noiv, on 
the one hand, we are unable to cope ivith this problem 
because of the pace at -whicli the voluntary exchange is taking 
place; on the odier, it is suggested that the pace should be 
increased, that the process be made speedier. They say it 
should be a planned exchange, as if the addition of the -word 
‘planned’ makes any difference. Plan, by all means. Nobody 
prevents people, for instance, fiom rehabilitating the 
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incoming refugees. But if we fail in this, ivhat guarantee is 
there that we would succeed if ten times the present number 
of people should suddenly come? We are bound to fail. 
Planning depends on the planners, on the human material 
and on a hundred other factors. It is not confined to the 
question of money, though of course money is necessary. 

Apart from the principles these proposals violate, these 
proposals are unacceptable even from the practical point of 
view. In fact, far from taking us towards a solution, they take 
us miles aivay from any solution. That is why I ventured to 
say on the first day that I tvondered if I was lacking in sanity 
or whether some of the hon. Members were lacking in it. 

An exchange of population must be a compulsory one. It 
must inevitably mean sending away people who do not want 
to go. It means, of course, as an hon. Member acknowledged, 
scrapping our Constitution. Scrap it if you want to but know 
what you are doing. We have bandied about the word 
‘secular’, which I dislike. It means acknowledging our inabi- 
lity to cope with any national problem in a civilized manner. 
This brutal and barbarous approach would be unique in the 
annals of history and, of course, completely at variance with 
all that the Congress has stood for. You are certainly at 
liberty to put an end to the Congress itself but do so with your 
eyes open. Such proposals shame us in the eyes of the world. 
They shoiv that we are narrow, petty-minded, parochial 
bigots who talk of democracy and secularism but who, in 
fact, are totally incapable of even thinking in terms of the 
world or of this great country. They put us in a position in 
Avhich we have to say to people who are our own fellow- 
citizens, 'We must push you out, because you belong to 
a faith different from ours.’ This is a proposition which, if it 
is followed, will mean the ruin of India and the annihilation 
of all that we stand for and have stood for. I repeat that we 
will resist such a proposition with all our strength, we ■will 
fight it in houses, in fields and in market places. It will be 
fought in the council chambers and the streets, for we shall 
not let India be slaughtered at the altar of bigotry. 

Some hon. Members have talked of compensation for 
property and of planned exchange. Property is, no doubt, an 
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important thing in human li£c and as'c have been trying for 
the last t-\\,'o and a half years to settle tlic e\'acuee property 
question between 1\^est Pakistan and India somehow. "We 
have not gone ^•ery far, although I belie^'e I am right in 
saying tliat for the first time we see some glimmering of hope, 
hly hon. colleague, hir Gopalaswami Ayyangar, tvho has 
worked hard on this problem, also feels that some way out 
will be found. I can say no more about it. People talk about 
evacuee property in East Bengal and West Bengal and say 
‘Oh, about 5,000 crore of rupees would cover it.’ Let us at 
least preserve a semblance of reason. At the present moment, 
Pakistan owes us our national debt and is going to pay it back 
in fifty years. It means notliing if you write Rs. 1,000 crore 
on a bit of paper. Where does the money come from? One 
can imagine some relatively reasonable figure being obtained 
or gradually realized but the talk of thousands of crores is 
absurd. People seem to tliink that they can sign cheques off 
for vast sums of money! After all, the wealth bf a^ country is 
in its capacity for production and not in the jewels that the 
Maharajas wear. We should be most concerned with whether 
a -proposal causes an increase or decrease in the productive 
capacity of the nation. Even if we get a large number of 
empty houses, hundreds and thousands of them, it will nob 
help us much. The only possible solution to the rehabilitation 
problem lies in our pursuing the line of productivity. 

Hon. Members tvill forgive me if I say that we cannot 
approach this problem Avith the mentality of a shopkeeper 
who just thro^^'s his money this Avay or that and sells his goods 
to make a profit. We must think of it from the point of victv 
of production and think how ■^ve can make the displaced 
persons, our refugee brothers and sisters, productive members 
of the community. Let us, by all means, give them loans but 
ultimately they must become productive members of the 
community. That is the only thing which will make for real 
rehabilitation and also be good for the country. We must 
apply ourselves to the task of rehabilitation, not only because 
it is our duty to do so but because it is not in the interests of 
the nation to leave these people where they are, doing nothing 
and suffering. 
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I am sure tliat the Government of Pakistan will help us in 
promoting the atmosphere of security, not for love of you or 
me but because the facts and circumstances compel it to do so. 
I am quite convinced of that. That, of course, does not mean 
that it- will cause us no trouble at all. It irants to solve the 
problems because it reali 2 es, ver}"^ sensibly, tliat any other 
course means rdin for Pakistan as much as it does for us. 


NO-WAR DECLARATION 

T he House ivill remember that 1 promised to lay on the 
Table of the House the correspondence that had passed 
between me and the Prime Minister of Pakistan in regard to 
various matters, notably tlie No-War Declaration. Subse- 
quently, tliis correspondence grew and other matters also 
came tvithin its scope; I am, therefore, laying on the Table a 
printed pamphlet containing the correspondence. I need not 
say much about it, because I am sure hon. Members would 
like to read it themselves; and then, if they wish to ask any 
questions, I shall be glad to enlighten them. I should add that,’ 
apart from the No-War Declaration, the correspondence 
contains the proposals we made about the setting up of a 
Tribunal to consider more especially two disputes, one in 
regard to the canal iv^aters-and the other about the evacuee 
property. Hon. Members have been asking me questions 
about tliem. This cbiTespondence will enable them to under- 
stand what our proposals iv^ere and what- tlie response of the 
Pakistan Government has been to these proposals. I regret 
to say tliat after nearly a year’s correspondence, ive have 
achieved no solid result. 

Last night,' I received another communication from 
Mr Liaqiiat Ali Khan in answer to -my last letter which is 
published in this document. It has not been possible for me to 
include it in tliis pamphlet because it came too late I am. 


Speech in Parliament, Ne\c Delhi. November 28, 1950 
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hoR’e^-er, placing on die Table a cyclostyled copy of diat also. 
I hope that this document will be available to hon. Members 
in the course of the day and diat each one of them will have 
a copy. 

Naturally, I have not yet found time to reply to 
Mr Liaquat Ali Khan’s letter. We shall do so as soon as 
possible and a copy of our anstv^er ivill also be furnished to 
Members. Meanwhile, I should like to make brief comments 
on some of the points arising out of the latest communication 
of the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

Perhaps, it is not easy for hon. Members to follow the 
comments on a letter which they have not read. As a matter 
of fact, most of the points raised in Mr Liaquat Ali Khan’s 
communication have been repeatedly discussed in die course 
of the correspondence. Naturally, there is a great deal of 
repetition in our letters to each other. Most of these points 
have been dealt tvith in my previous correspondence and I 
shall answer them fully when I send a tvritten reply to 
Mr Liaquat Ali Khan. For the present, I will just make a few 
brief comments. What I say now is not said in any spirit of 
controversy; the importance of good relations between India 
and Pakistan is too great for any of us to imperil them by 
■^vords that excite passion. At the same time, we have to make 
our own position clear. 

I may add that I had repeatedly dra^vn Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s attention to the kind of propaganda carried on by the 
press and statements made by individuals in Pakistan which 
were a direct incitement to tvar. I told him that this kind of 
thing, naturally, did not lead to good relations between the 
tivo countries. In his last letter, Mr Liaquat Ali Khan has 
referred to something about the Indian press. He has referred 
to the tone of the press throughout India and particularly in 
West Bengal towards the Delhi Agreement. I have previously 
had occasion to express my regret over the attitude of certain 
ne'^vspapers to the Agreement that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and 
I signed last April. It is not fair, ho3vever, to accuse the entire 
Indian press. On the whole, the leading newspapers of this 
country have dealt tvith the Agreement helpfully and in a 
spirit of responsibility and even the tone of some that were 
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once hostile improved considerably after a while. Now an 
then there has been criticism of the Pakistan Governmen 
but that has been due to many causes, not a few of which are 
in the power of the Pakistan Government to remove. 

As for the alleged activities of certain individuals, they are 
of no consequence and one should not take serious notice of 
them. May I add that this is^a reference to one or two indivi- 
duals who, I believe, proclaimed some time ago that they had 
set up a parallel government or something similar? I have no 
personal knowledge of the matter; but I have pointed out 
that it is of no consequence. In any case, what counts is the 
firm resolve of the Government of India to implement the 
Agreement in full. 

Then, in his last letter, a reference has been made by 
Mr Liaquat Ali Khan to Junagadh. In Junagadh, it was the 
will of Ae people that prevailed, not any military effort by 
India. Mr Liaquat Ali Khan’s reference to large-scale 
movements of Indian forces along the borders of Pakistan 
during the Bengal trouble is an indication that our action has 
been misunderstood. We had no desire then to attack 
Pakistan just as ive hai'e none to attack her noiv. Our mea- 
sures were purely defensive and taken during a period of high 
tension; we should, indeed, have failed in our duty if we had 
not taken all precautions for the security of the country. 

I am glad to note that in reply to my declaration made 
some months ago at a Press Conference to the effect that 
India would not resort to war in Kashmir unless attacked, 
Mr Liaquat Ali Khan has stated that Pakistan has no inten- 
tion of attacking India either. As for his other arguments 
regarding Kashmir, I do not propose to answer them at 
length since our position has been made clear repeatedly. I 
would only say that -while we sent our forces to Kashmir 
after the Government of the State had lawfully acceded to 
India, with the full approval of its most numerous and 
representative popular party, Pakistan sent its troops into 
what had become Indian teiTitor)% without any justification. 

s for the settlement of the Kashmir dispute, we have resiled 
trom none of the assurances that we have given to the people 
ot Jammu and Kashmir or to the United Nations. 
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I sliall not go into the canal is'atcrs dispute here and only 
say that nothing tpc have said is inaccurate. There is some 
argument about tvhat lias been said. The statement attri- 
buted by the Prime Minister of Pakistan to our represen- 
tatives tvas made by those who represented India on a 
sub-committee. Their report on the subject of canal waters 
was not accepted by the Punjab Partition Committee because 
of fundamental differences of opinion over the question of 
the distribution of the waters. I may also add that, in the 
early days, there were numerous committees and sub- 
committees dealing with Partition matters. There was the 
Punjab Partition Committee, consisting of representatives 
of the tv'o Punjabs, 3vhich was quite distinct from the Central 
Partition Committee. Tlie Punjab Partition Committee had 
appointed a sub-committee in the Punjab and in that sub- 
committee certain statements were made to which Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan now draws our attention. 

Mr Liaquat Ali Khan says he is convinced that a t^'ar 
between India and Pakistan ivill be an unmitigated disaster 
for both countries. He has given the assurance that he ivill 
continue to tvork for peace. I fully share this conviction and 
have' affirmed it on many occasions. India’s tvill to peace is 
certainly no less than that of Pakistan and I can give a 
categorical assurance that we shall continue to tvork for peace 
■witli our neighbouring country. 

The discussions bctiveen Mr Liaquat Ali Khan and. me 
before the Delhi Agieement brought out fully the value of 
personal contacts. I have full faith in them. Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan has kindly invited me to pay another visit to Karachi 
as soon as my duties permit it. My duty here in Parliament 
and other preoccupations, however, make it unlikely that I 
will visit Karachi in the next few weeks. Nevertheless, I 
welcome Mr Liaquat Ali Khan’s invitation and shall avail 
myself of it as soon as I am able to. 
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TAURiNG tliese t^vo days, many hon. Members have been good 
enough to express themselves in kind words about several 
aspects of our policy, especially our foreign policy. Much has 
been said to which I should like to reply; much has been said 
that has rather embarrassed me, especially so when it was 
meant to be kind but struck me as being just the opposite of it. 

On this occasion, I propose to limit myself to foreign 
policy, particularly in the context of our relations with 
Pakistan and die question of Kashmir. 

I am grateful for the support given to our foreign policy 
by this House. I anr-also grateful for Avhat lay behind the kind 
irords that have been said, because words as such do not 
cany much meaning. My colleagues and I have had to carry 
a very heavy burden and even though we may appear, light- 
hearted sometimes, the burden is heavy. We naturally want 
as much support as possible, not merely kind ivords and 
phrases but intelligent support, understanding support, ' real 
support. I hat^e, during die past few days, ventured to go out 
into the market place and to the fields to see large numbers of 
people in Delhi and the neighbourhood. I have tried to tell 
diem about the questions that trouble us and about the great 
burdens we have to carr)^ I have asked them for their 
support. Wherever I have gone, I have found their support. 
It has heartened me because they are the people ivhom tve 
presume to represent, whose ultimate will must count and 
is'hose morale counts more dian any resolution. . 

I claim no virtue for myself or for our Government or 
even for our country and I suspect diose who do claim' it. It 
is easy to get into the habit of talking big about ourselves; but 
we knoiv that die noblest words sometimes gain currency in 
the mouths of base men and lose their meaning. We talk 
about patriotism and love of countiy and very often- so-called 
patriots indulge in umrorthy actions. So, it does not very much 
matter what fine language I might use or other hon. Members 
might use in this or any other connection. The ultimate testis 
in action. It is in the fire of experience and trial. 

Reply to debate on the Pre.sident’s Address in Parliament, Netr DcHii 
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Wc have been tlirough grim tests iind are'the better for it. 
In spite of our weakness we had some principles to hold on 
to, some light to tdiich we were dratvn. '\Ve went towards it in 
our n^eak tray and tvere strengthened tliereby. We did not 
mind if instead of a garden we had sometimes to go through 
a wilderness. This is the way in which my generation in 
India has been nurtured. I say this, not in a personal conte.xt 
but because people in this countr)' seem to have short 
memories and are apt to forget their past. They forget that we 
have not yet learnt to bow down to evil. We did not bow 
down to it tvhen it tvas represented by a mighty force against 
us compared to which tve were feeble and unarmed. Ho-w. 
then, can ts'e botv dotvn today when tve are stronger? Are 
we really stronger in our minds, in our hearts and in the way 
we pull together? That is tvhat gave us strength in the days 
of old. Does it give us strength today? I do not tliink our 
defence forces tvithout the basic strength of a united people 
can go very far in times of trial. People have talked of being 
totally unable to eat wheat; they have said that they must 
have rice. It seemed to me that there is sometliing basically 
tvrong ivhen petty questions are brought up at a time when 
big things are at stake. 

We may have to live on wheat or sometliing worse than 
wheat, if we are serious about freedom. It is no good talking 
of rice or complaining that we are not used to wheat. We will 
have to get used to many things that we are not used to. 
Many of us in this House who lived in jails were certainly 
not used to them! We were not born to live in the wilderness 
or in prisons. But we did not complain. If everybody wants 
the things to which he is accustomed, the demand must be 
met at the cost of someone else. One part of India may have 
to suffer at the hands of another part. 

To come to the main issue, we have followed a foreign 
policy which this House has supported largely, if not always 
unanimously. I have often pointed out that our policy is not 
merely negative or neutral or passive; so far as I can see, it is 
a very active one. We do not wish to play a large part in the 
affairs of the world. We have troubles of our otvn. But, where 
our voice is sought, it -will be given in accordance witli our 
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wews and nobody else’s views, regardless of the pressure that 
is brought to bear upon us. Even if we have to suffer for that, 
I hope we shall be prepared to suffer rather than give up our 
independence of judgment and action. 

Although every intelligent person must realize that a war 
must be avoided at all costs, no country can do away with the 
apparatus of war. At least, no responsible government dare 
take that step. If we A'alue our freedom, we cannot afford to 
depend only on the good in human nature because we live in 
a harsh and cruel world. We have to depend on our own 
strength and be prepared to defend our freedom. 

h'ly friend. Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee, appealed for 
statesmanship in his speech and I entirely agree with him. 
But it is very difficult to say what statesmanship real^ is. 
I do wish to say, hois^ever, that to think largely in military 
terms is not statesmanship. When I see that military 
objectives have become the goal of statesmanship, frankly, I 
am nervous and afraid. Our voice does not go verj' far in the 
international assemblies but, anyhow, it gives us the satisfac- 
tion that we have said what we feel is right. 

This approach has governed our actions in foreign poliq' 
and we have tried to apply it even to our relations with 
Pakistan. Of course, very special considerations apply to our 
telations witli Pakistan because of our past history and 
because of the conflicts we have had. Never tlieless, the fact 
remains that a major conflict between India and Pakistan 
iTOuld be a disaster of the first magnitude for both the 
countries. I say tliat and I shall repeat it because some hon. 
Members do not wholly appreciate that. If a problem is 
difficult it will not be solved tlirough war. All war does is to 
kill a large number of human beings and destroy their pro- 
perty. It is a solution only in the sense that it can exterminate 
tlie entire population of a country. War, nevertheless, is 
possible for various reasons, one among them being foolish- 
ness. If a country is foolish enough to have a war you cannot 
run away from it; you have to face it with all your strength 
and put an end to it. Therefore, we envisage Vvar, if at all, 
as a purely defensive measure. That is why .we wanted- to 
reduce our army. 
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Our approacli is not, if I may say so, one of piety or 
pacifism. It is an approach based on hard facts and on a cold- 
blooded realization of facts. Since tvant to avoid trar, rve 
offered Pakistan a no-war declaration which Pakistan did not 
ts'^holly accept or agree to. And even a fetv days ago, this 
offer was repeated but they declined to accept it unless 
Kashmir was left out of it. 

"WTien tve consider the question of Indo-Pakistan rela- 
tions, let us look at it as a whole and not only at Kashmir, 
Bengal or Assam. Think for a while of past history, too, 
because ^vhat 'vs'e see today has grown out of the past. Some 
ttventy or tltirty years ago, most of us stood, as we do today, 
for intercommunal unity. We wanted a peaceful solution of 
our internal problems and a joint effort to wun our freedom. 
We hoped we could live together in that freedom. The 
supporters of Pakistan had a different gospel. They were not 
for unity but disunity, not for construction but for destruc- 
tion, not for peace but for discord, if not trar. I do not think 
that the people of Pakistan are any better or any worse than 
the people of India. I know that we have failed and failed 
quite often; and the person who talks most of his otvn virtues 
is often the least virtuous. Fortunately, a certain ideal was 
before us in this country during the last twenty or thirty 
}'ears tvhich naturally affected our thinking and action. And 
in spite of ever}'thing, that ideal continues to be our guiding 
star. That is the major difference bet^veen India’s policies 
today and those of Pakistan. The latter are naturally derived 
from their previous record of discord, the deliberate propa- 
gation of hatred and disunity. I am quite convinced that a 
country that follows such a policy will injure itself. I fear the 
consequences of a naiTow attitude such as Pakistan’s and, 
therefore, do not u'ant India to follotv a similar policy, come 
what may. 

An hon. Member talked of statesmanship and I must say 
I do not quite knotv hotv to define statesmanship. There are 
probably many definitions. If I may suggest one, statesman- 
ship is the ability to think not only of your immediate urge, 
not only of the action before you but also of the consequences 
of that action, to think not only of today but of what 
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tomorroAv and the day after might bring. In other words, 
perspective and Vision are essential attributes of statesman- 
ship. That test should be applied to some of the things that 
have been said here since yesterday. Proposals have been 
made in regard to East Bengal or Pakistan or Kashmir. It is 
futile, just because you are angry with Pakistan, to say, ‘To 
hell with Pakistan. Let us go ahead ourselves.’ That you have 
lost your patience with sometliing that is happening, is no 
justification for you to do the same tiling. You have to think 
of the morrow’s consequences. I am, at the moment, not 
talking about moral standards. I am merely applying tlie 
pragmatic test of action. 

The actions you indulge in must have consequences and 
these consequences fioiv from action as inevitably as any law 
of physics or chemistry. 

My friend, the hon. Dr Mookerjee, seems to think that we 
have forgotten the minorities of East Bengal. Allow me to 
assure him that there have been very few things which have 
made us more anxious. It is true that, for a variety of reasons, 
we have not talked about it too often. And, in any case, 
talking ■would not do much good. Obviously, the problem of 
East Bengal, that of Kashmir and many others are all parts 
of a single big problem, nameZy, that of fndo-Pakistan 
relations which have deep roots in the past. 

All you can do is to improve a situation like that in East 
Bengal but you can have no solution unless you solve the final 
problem first. 

A year and a half ago, on April 8, ^ve had an agreement 
with the Prime Minister of Pakistan in regard to the situation 
in Bengal and Assam. A good deal of criticism followed then 
and "^vas repeated later. I am often asked by newspaper 
correspondents and other people what happened to the Agree- 
ment. Such questions surprise me, because I believe tliat the 
Agreement is among the greatest successes that we have 
achieved during tlie last fe'^v years. Of course, it did not solve 
the problem of East Bengal; it '^vas never expected to. It was 
only meant to ease the immediate difficulty and improve the 
situation, to bring relief to millions of people and to make 
■vvay for further improvement. The results it achieved were 
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remarkable in the sense tliat a great deal o£ human raisci*)’ 
4vas relieved and millions tverc given help in a variety of 
ways.-, 

Hon. Members ask me — though not ahvays in so many 
words — ^^vhy the Kashmir problem has not been solved. I can 
name a fe^v dozen major problems o£ tlte tvorld tvhich drag 
on and on without any solution in spite of the United 
Nations and in spite of the best efforts of the people concerned. 

I doubt if there are more than a handful of people in this 
wide world ^vho want tvar. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the whole world is becoming more and more militar)'-- 
minded. Why is that so? Everybody knows that a world war 
would be terrible, that it would destroy the proud structure 
of European civilization and cause enormous and widespread 
misery. Yet, people go on preparing for war as though they 
were driven by some elemental and uncontrollable urge. 

Two or three suggestions were repeated. One of the 
suggestions made to Pakistan on this occasion was that she 
should offer us territory in proportion to the number of 
migrants who come over. Another concerned an exchange of 
population and that, presumably, would also involve an 
exchange of territory. Let us be perfectly clear that such 
demands mean war. I hope nobody here is so foolish as to 
believe that such proposals can be effected merely by sending 
a registered communication. It means war and if it means 
war, let us not think of exchange of territory or population 
but of war. Let us not be confused. It is only too easy to 
make suggestions and later try to escape the consequences of 
tvhat we say. 

I have tried to put it to the House that by war we will not 
get what we want; we shall only win for ourselves a genera- 
tion of terrible misery in addition to destroying everything 
that we have built up and being faced with the burden of 
terrible poverty. This will happen, irrespective of whether or 
not we win the war. Therefore, let us consider these problems 
a little more realistically and not jump to the conclusion tliat 
we can achieve our objective by some kind of strong action. 

I would like to add something to what I have already said 
on the subject of Bengal and Assam. It is impossible for me to 
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conceive that the process of squeezing out large numbers of 
people can continue much longer. During the last year, an 
opposite tendency has been in evidence but, of late, the tide 
has turned again. There is no dobut in my mind that the 
general conditions in East Bengal are such that some kind of 
continuous pressure is exercised on tlie minority population. 
Presumably, they put up ■with tire pressure and leave when 
it becomes too much. This is an abnormal situation which 
keeps alive the tension in Indo-Pakistan relations. It is some- 
tliing that will not allow us to settle down but I cannot find 
a magic remedy for it. It is one of those difficult problems 
which can only be settled when there is a basic improvement 
in tire total situation. Of course, we can deal with it provi- 
sionally in the best way possible but the solutions thus effected 
cannot possibly be permanent. I have ruled out war as a 
measure for the easing of Indo-Pakistan relations but I 
cannot rule it out independently or unilaterally. Since the 
otlier party brings it in and talks and shouts so much about it, 
I have to be perfectly ready for it. 

Noiv, I shall say a few words about Kashmir. May I say 
that the House had the great advantage of hearing today the 
authentic voice of Kashmir in this House? I am exceedingly 
glad tliat A\’^e had the exposition of Kashmir’s position from 
one ivho is, perhaps, more entitled than almost any other 
person in Kashmir to give it, because the hon. Member 
who spoke is tire General Secretary of the Kashmir National 
Conference. 

In considering the question of Kashmir, ive should also 
not confine ourselves to the present. We should go back at 
least four years Avhen the trouble started; but to understand 
it, we should really go back eighteen or nineteen years when 
the movement against autocratic rule in Kashmir began. It 
gradually built itself up and challenged the Maharaja's rule. 
In the course of these years of struggle there were, naturally, 
many ups and downs; people were imprisoned and shot down; 
the things we faced during our fight for independence 
happened in Kashmir also. It is interesting to recall the part 
the leaders of Pakistan were playing in the days when the 
people of Kashmir were struggling for their freedom — ^not 
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only the people of Kashmir but the people in all the States 
in India. The blouse will remember that the Muslim League 
supported autocratic rule in every State; perhaps, they did 
not interfere openly, but tlicy certainly helped it priratcly. So 
also in Kashmir. I knotv that tlte Maharaja ^vas a Hindu but 
the odd thing is that the Muslim League was in some ways in 
alliance with or being helped by the Hindu Maharaja’s 
Government in Kashmir against the national movement. Not 
that there was much love lost between them but, because this 
great national movement for freedom had to be opposed, 
every odd group that could be rallied for the purpose tvas 
called upon to do so. 

When all is said and done, there trere no forces to 
challenge tlie national movement in Kashmir; there were 
small groups and scattered parties no doubt but nothing very 
effective. In the course of those years and till just before the 
invasion of Kashmir took place, efforts tvere made time and 
again by the leaders of the Muslim League to tvoo Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah in order to win him over to their side. 
The- efforts did not succeed because the ttvo vietvpoints 
involved were diametrically opposed. You heard the hon. 
Member from Kashmir today and the attitude he represents 
is as different from communalism as anything could be. My 
friend, Mr Alva, talked a great deal about a secular State. I 
wish, we were mucli more of a secular State titan we . are at 
present I tvdsh also that we -would approacli the ideal -we have 
adopted in our Constitution. Too many people are attack- 
ing tliat ideal; too many people are tr)dng to undermine it. 
If tliey do not actually attack it they act in a way ■\vhich tvill 
undermine it. In other words, tliere are far too many people 
in this count!-)! -\vho are communal and narrow. In Kashmir, 
it -was. a straight fight between communalism and the ideal 
tliat we hold and it is still the same fight. It is quite absurd to 
talk of India and Pakistan fighting for possession of Kashmir 
as if -it -was some booty to be seized by the stronger party. In 
Kashmir, people have struggled for a basic ideal. The 
Kashmiri people have also fought for that ideal more than our 
Armies did. Do you remember that before our Armies tvent 
there, there -^vere three days when tliere was no proper 
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go^'ernment or police in the Valley of Kashmir? I regret to 
say that those who ivere in authority tlien, ran away, taking 
lyith them their bag and baggage, ivhile the enemy was 
raiding and pillaging, so to speak, almost at the Valley’s 
doorstep. 

. "What happened in the Valley of Kashmir then? Surely, 
if any s}Tnpathy for the in^'ader had existed among the people, 
the -whole Valley tvould have been offered on a silver platter 
to the invader. In the absence of a strong feeling of national 
unity and national consciousness, the whole place would have 
gone to pieces. Since the governmental apparatus had gone, 
there would have been terrible panic and confusion. Instead, 
tlie people of the Valley kept the peace for three whole days; 
the volunteers and the leaders of the National Conference, 
witlrout arms, with notliing but their patriotic appeals, kept 
watch day and night and, to die last day, there was not a 
single shop that closed in Srinagar even though the enemy 
was only six miles away. 

When people talk of plebiscite and accuse India of 
imposing itself on Kashmir, they should keep what I have 
said in mind. I have not the shadow of a doubt that, as 
Maulana Masoudi said, a plebiscite in Kashmir can only result 
in the victory of the present Government there. 

You know the rest of the story about the invasion and 
what followed it. It is remarkable that, after all that -has 
happened, some of our friends in foreign countries mite and 
speak and behave in the manner they do. I can under- 
stand that their knowledge of events is limited; nevertheless, 
the assurance with which they try to lay down the law, 
sometimes die effrontery with which they advise us, amazes 
me. 

When I think of Pakistan’s case and the way they present 
it repeatedly, I am reminded of the story of a young man who 
murdered his father and mother. VTien he was tried for it, he 
pleaded for mercy on the ground that he -^vas an orphan. It is 
really extraordinary how reality has been distorted beyond 
recognition by Pakistan. I have often wondered whether we 
have not made a mistake somewhere in regard to Kashmir. 
We may have committed many small errors but I just cannot 
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accept that any major step %ve have taken can be called 
ivTong. 

The House ivill remember tliat a year and a half ago 
there was a cease-fire and just about tliat time the UN 
Commission passed a resolution which we accepted. It related 
to the disbandment and disarmament of the so-called Azad 
Kashmir Forces and to certain northern areas. We, naturally, 
insisted that we ivould stick to the resolution since ive had 
accepted it. 

I shall not take tlie House into the details of the inter- 
mediate stages. Ultimately, the Commission left it at that 
since it could not reconcile our interpretation of these resolu- 
tions ivitli that of Pakistan. Later, there ivere other develop- 
ments; Sir Owen Dixon and others came into the picture. In 
the case of the last resolution passed by die Security Council, 
a strange sea-change seemed to have been evident. This 
resolution largely ignored what had been agreed to .previously 
between us and tlie Commission. Naturally, we objected and 
pointed out that we could only be asked to do -what we had 
agreed to do. The ttvo or three major points tve had raised 
and to which die Commission had agreed in writing are there 
for anybody to see. The fact is that they were ignored in the 
last resolution of the Security Council but the latter assured 
us that there would be arbitration about the existing dis- 
crepancies. We ventured to point out to the Security Council 
our unwillingness to give up the previous agreement; Since 
the fate of millions of people rvas involved, ive ivere opposed 
to submitting the dispute to an arbitrator. That is why we 
voted against and rejected the resolution in the Security 
Council. I greatly regret that, when this resolution came up 
for discussion in the Security Council, two great countries, 
who are friends of ours, took an exceedingly unfriendly line. 
Their approach also seemed to me extremely illogical and 
based on ignorance and on considerations ivhich ivere 
extraneous to the problem. Pakistan goes on saying diat we 
have spurned the United Nations and the Security Council. 
I deny that. All that we have told tire Security Council is that 
we stand by our previous agreements and it is they who have 
forgotten theirs. We are not prepared to accept anything 
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which either ignores the previous assurances given to us or 
challenges our self-respect • or independence or honour. 
Pakistan is taking advantage of the fact that they agreed to 
die last resolution in the Security Council and tve did not. 
■\\Tiatever ivas put forward later, happened to be to their 
advantage and they cjuickly agreed to it. 

A great deal of fuss was made in the. Security Council 
and elseivhere because the Constituent Assembly tvas called to 
meet in. Kashmir. It was not anybody’s business to interfere 
with die . internal arrangements we had made in Kashmir. 
We went to the Security Council ivith a simple complaint 
concerning Pakistan’s aggression. It is odd that we have not 
received any decision from the Security Council so far, 
aldiough Sir Given Dixon did say three years after it had 
happened diat Pakistan’s action was a breach of inter- 
national law. The conflict in Kashmir is between progress on 
the one hand and reaction and bigotrj' on the other. I invite 
hon. Members to go to Kashmir and see for themselves the 
progress that has been made in spite of many difficulties. 
There has been progress in economy; in all kinds of public 
ivorks, such as supplies and transport and, particularly, in the 
agrarian system. The entire face of Kashmir has changed. 
On the other side, in ‘Azad’ Kashmir, the conditions are, as 
Maulana Saeed said, strikingly different. The fact of the 
matter is that, from the psychological and the basic point of 
view, die batde of Kashmir has been won and die terrible 
shouting that is going on in Pakistan is the result of utter 
frustration and the knowledge that they have lost the batde. 
They have not lost it because of our Army or any army for 
that matter but because the contrast bedveen the ideal for 
which the National Conference and Sheikh Abdullah fought 
twenty years ago and die things for which Pakistan stands 
today is so tremendous. We believe in die ideal of communal 
unity and not in the two-nation theor^\ The Kashmiri is 
comdnced that die former is the right approach and that is 
why Kashmir has slipped out of Pakistan’s grasp, thereby 
completely- upsetting its rulers. In the ‘Azad’ Kashmir area, 
there are continuous squabbles and quaiTels and it has the 
status of an occupied territory. 
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Some odier matters between Pakistan and India still 
remain to be settled. There is the matter of evacuee property 
and canal waters. In regard to both we offered and still offer 
them judicial determination by properly constituted courts of 
Pakistan and India with provision made for the final decision. 

In foreign countries, so much has been said in connec- 
tion with Kashmir and its rivers that one would think that 
the rivers of Kashmir determine the destiny of Pakistan! 
It has been suggested that unless Pakistan controls Kashmir, 
the rivers will be diverted from tlieir natural course and the 
whole of Punjab tvill go dry! I would beg the House not to 
mix up the so-called canal water question with tlie Kashmir 
question, because die canal water question does not deal with 
the rivers in Kashmir: it deals with die rivers in East and 
West Punjab, about the rights of isdiich we are, as I said, 
prepared to have proper judicial determination. The rivers 
ivhich concerned Kashmir, as hon. Members should knoiv, 
are the Indus, the Jhelum and the Chenab. All that hon. 
Members need do is to look at die map of Kashmir. They will 
then realize diat it is fantastic to mix up die Kashmir question 
with the canal water issue. In England and America much 
is made of this confusion. 

I hope this a'isis in our relations with Pakistan will pass. I 
am convinced that the only thing that ivill ultimately setde 
our various problems is friendliness. I am also convinced that 
friendship is bound to come, in spite of bitterness in the inter- 
vening period. If so, isdiy should we not try to arrive at a 
friendly settlement soon rather dian pass through all kinds of 
disasters and troubles? Regardless of the provocation 
Pakistan has given us and in spite of the daily talk of jehad 
and so on, we shall ahvays be ready to solve every problem 
peacefully and to develop friendly relations with Pakistan. 
At die. same time, we have to take every precaution against 
the war with which we are being continually threatened. I 
cannot detail to the House all the precautions ^ve have taken 
in the militar)' sense. Suffice it to say that for more than a 
month we have been giving the most careful thought to the 
matter. 

A good deal has been said about civil defence. Prof. 
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Shah's idea of civil defence appears to me to mean some >.ind 
of conscription. It may be suggested on other grounds but 
is not exactly ciril defence, I think it would be a very good 
thing in this country— quite apart from the Pakistan issue 
if there were conscription by which every man, rich or poor, 
ivas enlisted to do ordinary' labour. So long as we do not 
compel people like ourselves to take a spade and dig, I do not 
think much good will be done to eitlier our souls or the 
country. We think we are very wise and clever because we sit 
in offices with fountain pens in our hands. The idea that a 
clerical job is a better one than otliers will ultimately degrade 


the whole nation. 

"iVhat exactly does civil defence mean? Wffien people talk 
to me about it, I want tliem to talk intelligently and not just 
throw the word vaguely at me. Do you call what Pakistan 
is doing cml defence or ‘ do you mean something else? 
Pakistan is digging trenches, having black-outs and talking 
about fire brigades. I have definitely and, if I may say so, 
ratlier aggressively opposed the idea of civil defence and will 
continue to do so. I understand what I say and will not have 
OUT people ivasting their time digging trenches and getting 
excited. By notv, everybody has realized that morale counts 
a great deal. I am a better builder up of morale than most 
people know and I am determined to build up the morale 
of this country. Morale is not built by the stage tricks 
Pakistan seems to be practising. Mffien I see attempts to 
duplicate in India the trickery staged there it does not affect 
• me poiverfully at all. 

^ I was talking about Kashmir and the wonderful way in 
which the people of Kashmir have risen to the occasion. I 
deeply regret that a small section of the community, especially 
in Jammu, has played a game which can only be of advan- 
tage to Pakistan. It amazes me hotv the spirit of communal 
ffinaticism makes people blind even to their own interests. 

he Constituent Assembly is going to be elected next month 
in Kashmir. The Hindus of Jammu are tiydng to put diffi- 
culties in the way of the Constituent Assembly as well as in 
the svay of the National Conference and doing so in the most 
vulgai language. This is immature and childish. If I am 
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anxious about anything today/ it is die communal spirit in 
India. Before I can deal with the communal spirit of Pakistan, 

I leant to deal with the communal spirit in India, the 
communal spirit of the Hindus and Sikhs more than that of 
the Muslims. I want this House to realize diat diis spirit 
will stand in the way of our progress and is’eaken us. In the 
event of a war, we cannot fight the enemy if mischief is done 
behind our backs. No army can fight if its base is not strong. 
Therefore, it is of the utmost importance diat this wild and 
vague communal talk be put an end to at once. I am stressing 
this because people tend to express their great patriotism by 
cursing Pakistan and the Muslims. I want this House and this 
country to feel friendly to the people of Pakistan, because 
those poor people are not much to blame anyhow. "What 
ivould you and I do in their place? If we had to read in the 
newspapers and hear on the radio stories full of falsehoods 
day in and day out, if ive were enveloped in the atmosphere 
of fright and fur)' all the time, ive might not behave lery 
differently from them. It is not the fault of the people; but I do 
blame tliose who are responsible for all this. It is a hca\7 
responsibility. It is not for me to say much about it. Anyhow, 
let us not create a feeling of ill-tvill for the common people 
tliere or for the country as a whole, because the feelings of 
hatred and violence weaken us. 

In the last fortnight or so, many important Muslim 
organizations in the country' have criticized Pakistan’s action 
in the matter of Kashmir and some other matters and have 
offered their full support to our Government and to us. I do 
not always attach value to such things because people may 
do this to gairi favour but, in this instance, what has been said 
to us represents the true feelings of the people concerned. 
That is greater proof of our strength than several armies. It 
means that our country is united in the face of danger. If 
means that tre strike at the very root of the two-nation theory 
that Pakistan stands for. We should -work for cohesion and 
make it clear to our minorities that it is our proud privilege 
to give the fullest protection and opportunity to them. I 
dislike the word ‘protection’ and the word . ‘minority’, too. 
For the moment I use them so that I may be clearly under- 
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Stood but I want these ipords to cease to be. 

Therefore, it is unwise to think in terms of civil defence. 
We can dig trendies within twenty-four hours but, take it 
from me, that we will not require them. Trenches are dug for 
people who expect an invasion. Whatever happens, India is 
not going to be invaded. Even if there is war, do you imagine 
that we will ivait idly to be invaded? Certainly not. That 
is "why we are not going to dig trenches and have black-outs. 
In any case, I should like our people to put an end to the 
black-outs inside them and not to lose themselves in passion, 
fury, anger and hatred. I want them to take stock of the 
situation coolly — not complacently, mind you — and to be 
ready for every eventuality and to carry on their work 
normally. 



INDIA AND THE WORLD 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 

j HAVE come to this countr}' to learn something of your great 

acliievements. I have come also to convey the greetings of 
my people and in the hope that my visit may help to create a 
greater understanding between our respective peoples and 
those strong and sometimes invisible links, stronger even 
than physical links, that bind countries together. The 
President, referred the day before yesterday, in language of 
significance, to m\‘ visit as a voyage of discovery of America. 
The United States of America is not an unknotvn country 
even in far-off India and many of us have grown up in 
admiration of the ideals and objectit'es trhich have made this 
countr}'^ great. Yet, though we may know the history and 
something of the culture of our respective countries, tvhat is 
required is a true understanding and appreciation of each 
other even where tve differ. Out of that understanding gows 
fruitful co-operation in the pursuit of common ideals. 'WTiat 
the tvorld today lacks most is, perhaps, understanding and 
appreciation of one another among nations and people. I 
have come here, therefore, on a voyage of discover^' of the 
mind and heart of America and to place before you our own 
mind and heart. Thus, we may promote that understanding 
and co-operation trhich, I feel sure, both our countries 
earnestly desire. Already I have received a trelcome here, 
the generous warmth of which has created a deep impression 
on my mind and, indeed, somewhat overwhelmed me. 

During the last two days that I hat^e been in Washington 
I have paid \asits to the memorials of the great builders of 
this nation. I have done so not for the sake of mere formality 
but because they have long been enshrined in my heart and 
their example has inspired me as it has inspired innumerable 
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countrymen of mine. These memorials are the real temples 
to which each generation must pay tribute and, in doing so, 
must catch something of the fire that burned in the hearts of 
those ivho were die torchbearers of freedom, not only for this 
country biit for the world; for those who are trrdy great have 
a message that cannot be confined within a particular country 
but is for all die world. 

In India, there came a man in our own generation who 
inspired us to great endeavour, ever reminding us that 
thought and action should ner'er be divorced from moral 
principle, that the true path of man is the path of trudi and 
peace. Under his guidance, we laboured for the freedom of 
OUT country, ivith ill ndll to none and achieved that freedom. 
We called him reverently and affectionately the Father of 
our Nation. Yet he was too great for the circumscribed 
borders of any one country and the message he gave may lYell 
help us in considering the wider problems of the world. 

The United States of America has struggled to freedom 
and unparalleled prosperity during die past century and a 
half and today it is a great and powerful nation. It has. an 
amazing record of groiYth in material ivell-being and scientific 
and technological advance. It could not have accomplished 
this unless America had been anchored in the great principles 
laid down in the early days of her history, for material pro- 
gress cannot go far or last long unless it has its foundations in 
moral principles and high ideals. 

Those principles and ideals are enshrined in your 
Declaration of Independence, which lays down as a self- 
evident truth that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. It may interest you to know that, in drafting the 
Constitution of the Republic of India, we have been greatly 
influenced by your oivn Constitution. The preamble of our 
Constitution states; 

We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved to 
constitute India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic 
and to secure to all its citizens ; 

Justice, social, economic and political; 

14— llDPD/eS 
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I.iberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
rrorship; 

Equality of status and of opportunity; and to pro- 
mote among them all Fraternity assuring tlic dignity 
of the individual and the unity of the Nation; 

In our Constituent Assembly do hereby adopt, enact 

and give to ourselves this Constitution. 

You rvill recognize in these words that I have quoted an 
echo of tlie great voices of the founders of your Republic. 
You will see that though India may speak to you in a t'oice 
that you may not immediately recognize or that may perhaps 
appear sometvhat alien to you, yet that voice sometvhat 
strongly resembles rvhat you have often heard before. 

Yet, it is true that India’s voice is somewhat different; it 
is not the voice of the old world of Europe but of the older 
world of Asia. It is the voice of an ancient civilization, distinc- 
tive, vital, which, at the same time, has renewed itself and 
learned much from you and tlie other countries of the "West. 
It is, tlierefore, both old and new. It has its roots deep in tlte 
past but it also has the dynamic urge of today. 

But hots'ever the voices of India and the United States 
may appear to differ, there is much in common bettreen them. 
Like you, tve have achieved our freedom through a revolu- 
tion, though our methods were different from yours. Like you 
we shall be a republic based on the federal principle, tvhich 
is an outstanding contribution of the founders of this great 
Republic. In a vast country like India, as in this great 
Republic of the United States, it becomes necessary to have 
a delicate balance between central control and State auto- 
nomy. We have placed in the forefront of our Constitution 
those fundamental human rights to tvhich all men tvho love 
liberty, equality and progress aspire — the freedom of the 
individual, the equality of men and the rule of law. We enter, 
therefore, the community of free nations with the roots of 
democracy deeply embedded in our institutions as well as in 
the thoughts of our people. 

We have achieved political freedom but our revolution is 
not yet complete and is still in progress, for political freedom 
widiout the assurance of the right to live and to pursue iiappi- 
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ness, ivhich economic progress alone can bring, can never 
satisfy a people. Therefore, our immediate task is to raise the 
living standards of our people, to remove all that comes 
in tlie way of tlie economic grmvth of the nation. We have 
tackled the major problem of India, as it is today the major 
problem of Asia, the agrarian problem. Much that lYas 
feudal in our system of land tenure is being changed so that 
tlie fruits of cultivation should go to the tiller of the soil and 
that he may be secure in the possession of tlie land he culti- 
vates. In a country of ivhicli agriculture is still tlie principal 
industry, this reform is essential not only for the well-being 
and contentment of the individual but also for the stability 
of society. One of the main causes of social instability in 
many parts of the ivorld, more especially in Asia, is agrarian 
discontent due to the continuance of systems of land 
tenure ivhich are completely out of place in the modern 
lYorld. Another — and one lYhich is also true of die greater 
part of Asia and Africa — is the loir standard of living of the 
masses. 

India is industrially more developed than many less 
fortunate countries and is reckoned as the seventh or eighth 
among the world’s industrial nations. But this arithmetical 
distinction cannot conceal die poverty of the great majority 
of our people. To remove this proverty by greater produc- 
tion, more equitable distribution, better education and 
better health, is the paramount need and the most pressing 
task before us and ive are determined to accomplish this 
task. We realize that self-help is the first condition of success 
for a nation, no less than for an individual. We are conscious 
that ours must be the primar)' effort and lYe shall seek succour 
from none to escape from any part of our oiYn responsibility. 
But though our economic potential is great, its conversion 
into finished lYealth ivill need much mechanical and techno- 
logical aid. We shall, therefore, gladly ivelcome such aid 
and co-operation on terms that are of mutual benefit. We 
believe that this may ivell help in the solution of the larger 
problems diat confront die world. But we do not seek any 
material advantage in exchange for any part of our hard- 
won freedom. 
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The objecti\’es o£ our foreign poliq' arc the preservation 
of tvorld peace and enlargement of human freedom. Two 
tragic -wars ha3'e demonstrated the futility of tvarfare. ^h'cton' 
without the will to peace achieves no lasting result and \’ictor 
and vanquished alike suffer from deep and grievous wounds 
and a common fear of the future. May I 3'cnture to say that 
this is not an incorrect description of the svorld of today? 
It is not flattering either to man’s reason or to our common 
humanity. Must this unhappy state persist and the power 
of science and rvealth continue to be harnessed to the 
sendee of destruction? Every nation, great or small, has to 
answer this question and the greater a nation, the greater 
is its responsibility to find and to work for the right 
answer. 

India may be new to world politics and her militar)' 
strengdi insignificant in comparison with that of the giants of 
our epoch. But India is old in thought and experience and 
has travelled through trackless centuries in the adventure of 
life. Throughout her long histor}’ she has stood for peace and 
every prayer that an Indian raises, ends tvith an invocation 
to peace. It was out of this ancient and yet young India that 
hfahatma Gandhi arose and he taught us a technique of 
action that tvas peaceful; yet it was effective and yielded 
results that led us not only to freedom but to friendship 
with those tvitli tvhom tve were, till yesterday, in conflict. 
How far can that principle be applied to wider spheres of 
action? I do not know, for circumstances differ and the 
means to prevent evil have to be shaped and set to the nature 
of the evil. Yet I have no doubt that the basic approach 
tvliich lay behind that technique of action tvas the right 
approach in human affairs and the only approach that ulti- 
mately solves a problem satisfactorily. We have to achieve 
freedom and to defend it. We have to meet aggression and to 
resist it and the force employed must be adequate to the 
purpose. But even when preparing to resist aggression, the 
ultimate objective, the objective of peace and reconciliation, 
must never be lost sight of and heart and mind must be 
attuned to this supreme aim and not sivayed or clouded by 
hatred or fear. 
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This is tlie basis and the goal of our foreign policy.' We 
are neither blind to reality nor do we propose to acquiesce in 
any challenge to man’s freedom from whatever quarter it 
may come. W^here freedom is menaced or justice threatened 
or "where aggression takes place, we cannot be and shall not 
be neutral, '\\diat tve plead for and endeavour to practise in 
our own imperfect ^vay is a binding faith in peace and an 
unfailing endeavour of thought and action to ensure it. The 
great democracy of the United States of America will, I feel 
sure, understand and appreciate our approacli to life’s 
problems because it could not have any otlier aim or a 
different ideal. Friendship and co-operation between our 
two countries are, therefore, natural. I stand here to offer 
both in the pursuit of justice, liberty and peace. 


FRIENDLY CO OPERATION 

I HAVE been in the United States for exactly eight days 
today. It is not a very long time. Yet I was surprised when 
I suddenly realized that it was only eight days ago tliat I had 
come, because during these eight days so much of significance 
has happened in my life. Experience and emotion have so 
piled up, one on top of the otlier, that I have tlie feeling that 
I have been here for a long time. Sometimes, when there are 
no neiv experiences, time seems to stop. I have had this 
experience of time stopping for montiis and years in my life 
— a curious experience. And sometimes time seems to race 
on; rather, one feels as if it were racing on, although very 
little of it may have passed. So, during these eight days, much 
has happened to me which has not only- powerfully affected 
me in tlie present but has left upon me its deep imprint, 
ivhicli I shall carry ivith me and remember for a very long 
time. 


Address to the E.-ist .ind "West Association, tlic Foreign Policy Association, 
the India League o£ America and the Institute of Pacific ' Relations, New York, 
October 19, 1949 
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During tliese days, I have repeatedly had occasion to 
speak in public and my programme has often been a vciy 
full one. I knew that I was to come to this great banquet 
tonight. And I knetv also that I had to speak here but I 
must apologize to you because I was expected, I am told, to 
prepare a tmtten address, trhich I liave not done. 1 have 
not done it, partly because I dislike very much this process 
of tsTiting down speeches in advance, partly because I was not 
used to doing it in India and partly because, if I may 
confess it witli all humility, I just forgot about it. 

But in the main, may I say that the real reason at the 
back of my mind, the sub-conscious reason, was a growing 
feeling of confidence, of being among my friends here in this 
country. I began to feel more and more at home and so 1 
thought I could perhaps take the liberty of having a friendly 
talk with you rather than deliver a formal addre.ss. 

If I may indulge in a bit of personal histoiyy I might 
inform you that I began what is called public speaking at a 
fairly late stage in my life. I was at college in Cambridge. I 
joined a -well-known debating society. But I never had die 
courage to speak there, in spite of the fact that they actually 
had a system of lining die members tvho did not speak evci-y 
term. I paid the fine willingly. 

It tvas many years later, through the force of circum- 
stances rather than anything else, that I started addressing 
public audiences. I began with the peasantry of my province. 
They didn’t think and I didn’t think that I was delivering 
a public speech at all. But I used to meet them and talk 
to them and those talks gradually attracted more and more 
people. Yet they remained just personal talks. I didn’t 
feel -shy tvith them because they were very simple folk. 
And so, ver)' slotvly I got over this inhibition, this difficulty 
of speaking in public. But I retained that manner of 
speaking, diat is to say, of speaking to friends as if tve 
were having a quiet talk together, even tvhen the audiences 
grew and became colossal in number. So, if I speak to 
you in a somewhat rambling fashion, you -4^111 forgive me. 
I need hardly say ho-w overwhelmed I am by the magni- 
ficence of this occasion and by the very distinguished 
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gathering that is present here. In spite of all that has been 
said about me by previous speakers, I am not a very aggres- 
sive person in public gatherings and I feel at times a little 
afraid of them. I am very grateful to the four host 
organizations for organizing this function. And may I say in 
this connection that I am grateful not only for this occasion 
but even more so to all the Americans ^vho, in the course of 
the past many years, sent us their goodwill; and not only 
sent their goodwill but gave us their active support in the 
struggle for our freedom. I need not say anything to my otvn 
fellow countrymen here, because it tvas expected of them to 
give of their best. But it was very heartening to us in those 
days of struggle and conflict and ups and downs to hear the 
voiefes of goodtvill and friendship and sympathy from 
America. I remember tliat on the last occasion, the beginning 
of my last term of imprisonment, a number of very distin- 
guished citizens in America issued a manifesto — I think it 
■was addressed to the President of the United States — 
appealing to him to take some action in regard to India. 
May I also say that all of us in India kno■^v very tvell, altliough 
it might not be so known in public, what great interest 
President Roosevelt had in our country’s freedom and how 
he exercised his great influence to that end. 

I have come to America for many reasons, personal and 
public. I have come after a long time of waiting because I 
have ahs^ays wanted to come here ever since I was a student 
in England. But events took a different course soon after I 
went back to India and my travels and journeys were very 
limited. In die last two or three years, other limiting factors 
have come in and I could not come here earlier. 

Originally, perhaps, it was curiosity that impelled me to 
come here. But in later years, more and more the thought 
came to me that it -was necessary, it ivas desirable and 
perhaps, inevitable that India and the United States should 
kno-sv eacli other more and co-operate udth each other more. 
In a sense that co-operation in the past could hardly be 
called co-operation, because a subject country does not 
co-operate with a great and powerful nation. But since we 
have become independent, that idea took more definite 
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shape. Though e^en now we may be a big country and wc 
may ha5'e great potential resources, as 5\'c do have, never- 
theless, we are nets’ to these fields of international activity and 
in the terms tliat the tvorld measures nations today, wc arc 
weak. We have no atom bomb at our disposal. \Vc have 
no great forces at our command, military or other. Econo- 
mically ts*e are weak. And these are die standards the 

yard measures — of a nation’s importance today. "We arc 
strong in some tvays — at least potentially so. Any person 
is’ho can look ahead a little can say ssdth a measure of con- 
fidence that India is bound to make good even in those 
material tvays which count for so much in die world. All 
the factors are present there and the whole course of present- 
day histor)' points to that. Anyhow, the time has come ivhcn 
we can look more towards the United States with some 
feeling of confidence ivhich is necessary before wc can really 
develop co-operative relations. 

These relations cannot exist when one country is very 
tveak and the other very strong. ^Ve are iveak in some ways 
but diere is one lesson ive learned many years ago from our 
great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, in the days tvhen ive were 
still iveaker. Our people, though they were unarmed, with 
no irealth or other outivard syanbol of strength at dieir 
command, faced a poiverful and ivealthy empire which had 
been in India for a large number of years. 

It was a strange contest. I look back to that period just 
thirty years ago when Mahatma Gandhi, in a sense, burst 
upon the Indian scene. He was, of course, known before and 
loved and admired for his work in South Africa but he had 
not functioned on an all-India plane. He suddenly started 
functioning. And there was some magic about the message 
he gave. It was very simple. His analysis of the situation in 
India ivas essentially that we were suffering terribly from 
fear, especially tire masses in India and even others. So he 
just rvent about telling us, ‘Don’t be afraid. Why are you 
afraid? ^^Tiat can happen to you?’ Of course, rvhen he 
talked in these terms he was thinking of the political fear 
that we had. If we did something that the British Government 
did not like, rrell, rre’d be punished. We’d be sent to prison. 
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We might be shot. And so a generaF sense of fear pervaded 
the place. It ^vould take hold of the poorest peasant, the 
lowliest of all our people, whose produce or nearly all of it 
irent to his landlord and who hai'dly had enough food to eat. 
This poor man ivas kicked and cuffed by everybody — ^by his 
landlord, by his landlord's agent, by the police, by tlie 
moneylender. Everybody ^vith whom he came into contact 
just pushed him about and he simply accepted it as sometliing 
that fate had ordained for him. Wiether there ivas something 
in the atmosphere or some magic in Gandhi’s voice, I do 
not knotv. Anyhow, this very simple thing, ‘Don’t he afraid,’ 
ivhen he put it tliat way caught on and we realized, with a 
tremendous lifting of hearts, that there was nothing to fear. 
Even tlie poor peasant straightened his back a little and began 
to look people in the face and there tvas a ray of hope in his 
sunken eyes. In effect, a magical change had come over 
India. 

There tvere many ups and downs. This teaching of his 
— ‘Do not be afraid’ — ^kept us going and tve found really 
that there was nothing to fear. Fear was something we had 
created. We ivent to prison in tens and hundreds of 
thousands. It was uncomfortable and many people endured 
a gi'eat deal of pain and suffering. But we found that it all 
depended on the way one looked at it. Obviously, if we had 
gone to prison for some high misdemeanour with disgrace 
attached to it, it would have been terribly painful. But 
because tve felt tve tvere serving a great cause, it became 
not a thing to be afraid of but something to be coveted. I put 
this to you, because, in the tvorld today, we are again — 
compared with the great nations — ^weak. If there is an armed 
conflict, we are iveak. As I said, we have no atom bomb. But 
if I may say so, -we rejoice in not having tire atom bomb. 

So ■while innumerable difficulties have sun ounded us and 
sometimes tried to ovenYhelm us, -we have never lost heart! 
The one tiring tlrat has really been painful and has hurt us 
has been our own inner weakiress. We have lost all fear of 
external aggression. Not that we are impractical or idealistic 
though it is good to be idealistic and we are that to some 
extent. After the last thirty years’ experience, horvever, we 
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shall not be afraid of external aggression, unless, of course, 
tre ourselves go to pieces. That would be our fault, ^\^^at 
has pained us is our own inner weakness, because that has 
sometimes made us doubt ourselves. 

I mention this, because elsetvhere I have talked about 
tliis fear complex that governs tlie tvorld today. It is a curious 
thing. It is like the fear of a man who possesses a great deal 
of property and is continually afraid of losing it or of some- 
body stealing it; he lives in a state of constant apprehension. 
Possibly, he might lead a more comfortable and happier life 
if he didn’t ha-ve it and didn’t have this continual apprehen- 
sion. However that may be, there is this fear complex all 
over. I do not say there is no justification for it. There is 
justification for it in this world. We have seen terrible things 
happen and terrible things may happen again. Any person 
in a place of responsibility cannot become totally irrespon- 
sible about the future. He has to guard against it. He must 
take steps to pret'ent the terrible things from happening. 
That is ti'ue. Nevertheless, this approach of fear is, from 
every point of view, the worst of all approaches. It is bad for 
one's self; it is bad for others. Some of you may be acquainted 
with rvild animals. I have had some little acquaintance — not 
very much — and have found and am convinced that no 
animal attacks man, except very rarely, unless the animal is 
afraid. Sometimes, the fear in the man transfers itself 
psychologically to the animal. The man becomes afraid of 
the animal and then the animal becomes afraid of him and, 
bettveen them, they make a mess of it. I know numerous 
cases of individuals who go into the jungles -without a gun 
or arms and are never attacked by any animal, because 
they are not afraid of any animal and the wild animals come 
and they look them in the face and tlie animals pass by. Well, 
it is perhaps not fair to compare wild animals with men. 
Nevertheless, the a^alog}^ I think, holds. One party gets 
afraid. One nation gets afraid, then the other gets afraid and 
so the fear rises to a crescendo and leads to deplorable 
consequences. I do not know if it is possible to divert this 
emotion to other channels. While one must take all steps to 
prevent an evil happening, one. must also shed fear and act 
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ivitli a great deal of confidence, because that confidence 
itself brings confidence to the others who are afraid. And 
so we can gradually change the atmosphere in tvhich we 
live. 

India has been, for the last two years or more, an 
independent country. In another three months or so, we will 
formally inaugurate our Republic. That lYill be no addition 
to our freedom, except in the sense that it will be a confir- 
mation of it and certain forms which exist now will go. Our 
purpose and our desire in the present is to be left in peace 
to ■work out our problems, not in isolation certainly, but in 
co-operation with otliers. We have got enormous problems. 
Every country'' has problems, of course. But tlie fact of 
150 years of foreign rule, tvhich resulted possibly in some 
good here and there, certainly resulted in stunting and 
arresting tlie gl•o'^Yth of the people and of the country in 
many ways. Because it arrested the groivth of tire country, 
it arrested the solution of many problems that normally 
■would have solved themselves — either by conflict or in 
peace; problems are solved and always a new equilibrium 
is established somehow or other. But because there was 
an oveiTiding authority — that is, the British power in 
India — it prevented that natural equilibrium from being 
established in India from time to time and many things 
continued in India, which were completely out of date 
and out of place and which had no strength behind them, 
no roots in them. They were kept up, propped up, by 
an external authority. And so, problems accumulated 
— social, economic, political. As soon as the British left 
India, suddenly we had to face all those problems. We knew, 
of course, that ^ve tvould have to face them. It was a big 
• change. It -was brought about co-operatively and peacefully 
and lather remarkably, for whidi credit is due to both the 
parties concerned, England and India. Nevertheless, however 
peacefully it iras brought about, tliose arrested problems 
suddenly emerged. Not only did they emerge but all our 
people, ■^rho had been waiting for long years for political 
freedom, expected great things to come— great things in the 
sense of material betterment. Certainly, we wanted these 
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great things to come. Certainly, Ave had told them that 
freedom confined to the political sphere would not be enough. 
It has no meaning to give a vole to a starving man. 

We had talked to the people in economic terms also and 
they expected a tremendous change suddenly, rather un- 
reasonably, because these magic changes cannot take place 
suddenly. Just at this moment came other tilings — came 
die partition of India. It came without our liking it. We 
iv'erc apprehensii'c of the consequences; therefore, ice had 
resisted it. Ultimately, wc came to the conclusion that 
Partition icas probably a lesser evil dian the continuation 
of an inner conflict which was delaying our freedom. "Wc 
ivere anxious to have that freedom as quickly as possible. 
So we agreed to the partition. That Partition, as it turned 
out to be in its consequences, ivas far ivorse dian even what 
ive had anticipated. It icas the cutting up of a living structure, 
of everything — all our Sendees, whether the Army or civil 
Services, transport and raiheays, communications, tele- 
phones, telegraphs and the postal system, irrigation and 
canals. Many families, domestic households, were suddenly 
cut in tivo. An extraordinary situation arose overnight. It 
created tremendous new problems, among whidi were 
upheavals, deplorable happenings and killings and then vast 
migrations. All our energies, that ought to have been devoted 
to constructive effort, to economic betterment, which we 
had planned for years previously, suddenly had to be applied 
to tackle these new problems. We had no time or leisure or 
resources left to deal tcith tlie other and more basic problems. 
Nevertheless, the world didn’t stop. India could not stop. 
And tve did try to deal with the basic problems to some 
extent. 

Our basic problem is the land problem, as it is all over 
Asia. And we have gone pretty far in changing the trhole 
antiquated and unfair land system in India. We are putting 
an end to the great landed estates and giving the land to the 
peasant, compensating the previous owner. This process is 
going on now. Some months ago, in my own province in 
India, that is, the United Provinces, which is the biggest 
province and has the enormous population of about sixty 
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millions, we introduced a great reform in local self-govern- 
ment. In all tlie villages, a vast number of villages, every 
adult voted in what was probably one of the biggest elections 
that any country' has had. We are going to have that all over 
India. That particular reform in local self-government, 
affecting all the villages, isms really initiated some years ago 
iv’hen my sister, who is our Ambassador here, was the 
Minister for local self-government in that province. Now, 
this is an extraordinary and a most interesting experiment. 
Partly it is new. Partly it is going back to village self- 
government that existed before the British came. Anyhow, it 
is a tremendous experiment in democracy, important 
perhaps, because it is more basic than tlie Assembly that we 
may choose at the top. So, all these things have gone on. 
We are also proceeding ivith big river valley schemes which 
are basic for our development. All that has happened. But 
I want you to realize the background in which we have 
functioned. It has been made difficult by the after-effects of 
tlie "war — and by all tire other things that have happened. 
Still, I have little doubt that India is making good and going 
alread. 

There is a great deal of talk of Asia being a unit. Asia is 
in a sense a geographical unit, has been a unit in many other 
ways but in the main it was a unit in a negative sense. That 
is to say, practically all of Asia became the colonial domain 
of various European Powers. It was a unit in that sense; a 
Colonial domain where various different peoples were strug- 
gling for freedom against European imperialists; it was a 
unit because of their struggles and a certain commonness of 
purpose. But tlrere is, at the same time, a great deal of diver- 
sity. It IS not quite correct to think of Asia as a compact 
unit. There is not very much in common between the 
Chinese and tliose who live in Western Asia; they represent 
entirely different cultural, historical and other backgrounds. 
So also, you can separate other regions of Asia. There is 
the Far Eastern region, the Middle Eastern, the Arab, the 
raman and the rest. Now whichever region yon may taJte, 
Indi.1 inevitably comes into the picture. The Arab world 
m.ay have nothing to do with the Chinese world or with 
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Soutli-East Asia — something perhaps but not much. But 
India has a great deal to do rcitlr tlte Middle Eastern world, 
has a great deal to do with the Chinese world and a great 
deal to do with South-East Asia. India, geogi'aphically speak- 
ing, is a pivot; it is centrally situated from the strategic as 
well as every' other point of view. 

I have said that Are have no desire to play a leading role 
in the international sphere except when we arc compelled by 
circumstances. People talk about India’s desire for leadership 
in Asia. We have no desire for leadership anyavhere. Our 
greatest anxiety and yearning today is to build up India and 
to solve somehou’ the problems that face us; and then, in so 
far as tve can, to sen'e the other good causes we have at 
heart in Asia and in the rest of the tvorld and to co-operate 
witli other countries in die United Nations and elsewhere. 
Whether we want to or not, we realize that we simply cannot 
exist in isolation. No country can. Certainly we cannot. Our 
geography, our history', the present events, all drag us into 
a wider picture. 

I have been asked whether it had struck me that there 
might be a certain parallel between the United States in the 
early years and India. It has, in the sense that a big country 
gretv' up here. Certain relatively smaller countries ts’ere 
around it — to the south especially' — and economically and 
odienvise they tvere influenced greatly by the presence of 
this dominating country in the nordi. So, I was asked how 
the presence of a big country like India affected the 
surrounding smaller countries and whether it had the same 
ty'pe of effect. The parallel is not exact. Nevertheless, there is 
much in it. Mdiether ’(vant to or not, in India we have 
to play an important role. It is not to our liking, because we 
have enough burdens of our owm and we do not wish to add 
to them. But, as I said, we just can’t choose in the matter. 
India, in Southern, Western and South-Eastern Asia, has 
to play a distinctive and important role. If she is not capable • 
of playing it properly', then she will just fade out. 

I am quite convinced that there is no question of India 
fading out. Therefore, only the other role remains. Because of 
that and also because the United States is playing a vital role 
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in lYorld affairs toda}' — again hardly from choice but through 
die dei^elopment of certain circumstances, through necessity 
almost — it seems natural for an Indian to diink of closer 
relations ivddi die American people and this great countr)^ 
I think and I have been told that it is natural, in the present 
context, for many Americans to think of the importance of 
India in this respect. Therefore, the question of India and the 
United States understanding each other and developing 
closer relations is not only important from die point of view 
of these two countries but has a larger importance and 
significance. 

1\Tiether India has anything special to teach to the United 
States, I do not knoiY. That is for you to judge. Certainly, I 
have not come to the United States to teach anybody any- 
diing. I have come here to improi^e my oivn educadon as far 
as possible, to learn something from America and to learn 
somediing about the lYorld through American eyes, because 
both are important for me. I believe I still retain something 
of die spirit of a student and the curiosity of youth. It is not 
only this curiosity but rather a compelling necessity diat 
makes me feel diat I ought or radier that ive in India ought 
to understand America better. "Wfiiether is'e agree ivith 
everydiing that the United States does or does not do is 
another matter. 

This business of agreeing or not agreeing might be looked 
at in many ways. I think it is a -wrong approach for any 
country or any people to expect complete agreement with 
anodier country or people about all things or to expect a 
duplication of dieir oivn ivays and methods of diinking and 
action and life in die other country. The -amrld naturally 
groivs more uniform. Nevertheless, there is a great deal of 
variety in it, not only external variety in ways of life but a 
mental and emotional variety, too. because of different 
backgrounds and historical developments. If ^ve seek to 
understand a people, ire have to try to put ourselves, as far 
as ire can, in diat particular historical and cultural back- 
ground. Normally, people do not make such an attempt at 
all. They feel radier in'itated that the other person is so 
unlike diem or does things in a different way. No attempt is 
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made to understand, except rarely. I have an idea tliat many 
of our present problems — international troubles — are due 
to the fact that the emotional and cultural backgrounds of 
people differ so much. It is not easy for a person from one 
countr}' to enter into the backgi'ound of another country'. 
So, there is great irritation, because a fact that seems ob\aous 
to us is not immediately accepted by the other party or 
doesn’t seem obvious to him at all. Even when we understand 
the other party’s background tve may not be able to convince 
him or he may not be able to convince us. But that extreme 
irritation will go when ^ve think, not that the other person 
is either exceedingly stupid or exceedingly obstinate in not 
recognizing a patent fact as we see it but that he is just 
differently conditioned and simply can’t get out of that 
condition. If you understand that, perhaps, your approacli 
to him tvill be different from that blatant, direct approach 
which ends in this direct and blatant approach to you and 
which ultimately ends in the mutual use of strong language 
without the least understanding of eacli otlier’s mind or 
function. One has to recognize that, whatever the future may 
hold, countries and people differ in their approach and their 
ways, in their approach to life and their tray of living and 
drinking. In order to understand them tre have to understand 
their ways of life and approach. If we wish to convince them, 
tve have to use tlieir language as far as tve can, not language 
in the narrotv sense of the word but the language of the 
mind. That is one necessity. Sometlring that goes even much 
further than that is not the appeal to logic and reason but 
some kind of emotional awareness of the other people. 

If I may refer again to my personal experience during 
the eight days of my stay here, I have met many Americans. 
I had met distinguished Americans during the past years in 
India and in Europe. I have studied a good deal of American 
history. I have read a good many famous American 
periodicals. So, I have a fair knowledge, as far as a foreigner 
can have, of tire American background. Nevertheless, the last 
eight days here have brought to me, although sub-consciously 
— ^because I made my mind receptive to impressions and 
influences — some kind of an emotional awareness, apart 
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from an intellectual understanding, of the American people. 
People tell me— and it is ver)' likely— that I can’t know what 
the United States of America is after just three days in 
Washington and a iveek in Neiv York, Nevertheless, even 
my present experience has brought tliat emotional awareness 
to me, which helps me mucli more in understanding the 
American people and tlie United States than all my previous 
reading and intellectual effort. I'herefore, this kind of 
personal contact and receptivity of mind is helpful and, 
indeed, desirable. 

You ivill not expect me to say that I admire everything 
that I find here in the United States. I don’t. The United 
States has got a reputation abroad — Mrs. Roosevelt referred 
to it — of being materialistic and of being tough in matters of 
money. Well, I could not imagine that any country could 
achieve greatness even in the material field ivithout some 
basic moral and spiritual backgi'ound. Also, Americans are 
supposed to be very hardheaded businessmen. I have found 
a very great deal of generosity and an enormous amount of 
hospitality and friendliness. Now, all this creates that emo- 
tional atmosphere that helps in the development of friendly 
relations and in tlie understanding of individuals as well as 
nations. I shall go back from here much richer than I came, 
richer in experience, richer in the fund of memories that I 
take back and richer in the intellectual and emotional 
understanding and appreciation of the people of this great 
country. 

Someone referred to the part that the ivomen of India 
played in our struggle for fredom. There is no doubt that 
the part the iromen of India played ivms not only significant 
but of paramount importance in that struggle; it made all 
the difference in the ivorld. I am quite convinced that in 
India today progress can be and should be measured by the 
progress of the women of India. In a political and outward 
sense tliey had feirer barriers to face than the ivomen of 
some European countries and, perhaps, even here; I mean in 
regard to. the vote and otlier things. They had to face certain 
social barriers which you have not had. Our political move- 
ment sivept away many of those social barriers and broiio-ht 
15-11 DPD/65 , ° 
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the iv'omcn out. That shows that our political movement was 
something much more than a political movement, bccan.se 
it affected die lives of all classes of people. It touched those 
unfortunate people who had suffered so long, who are called 
the untouchables. They are not all untouchables; politicallv 
speaking, they are called untouchables. The movement 
affected them, affected the country’s reaction to them. It 
affected women. It affected children. It affected the 
peasantT}', the industrial workers and others. So, it was a 
vital movement tvhich affected eveiy class and every group 
in India. That is what a real movement should be. And in 
this movement the women of India, undoubtedly, played an 
exceedingly important part. Today, as jjerhaps you know, 
we have women in our Central cabinet and I believe in one 
or two provincial cabinets also. "We had a woman governor 
in our biggest province. We hat-e a w'oman among our 
ambassadors. In almost all fields of u'ork our -women take an 
active part. 


ASIA IS RENASCENT 

I AM happy to be in the capital of this great Dominion and to 
bring to you the greetings and good tvishes of the Got'ern- 
ment and people of India. During the past twelve months, it 
has been my privilege to be associated in important discussions 
witli your Prime Minister, Mr St. Laurent, and your 
Secretary of State, Mr Pearson. We have had to consider 
many difficult problems and I am revealing no sea'et when 
I say that our point of view and that of Canada were identical 
or very near to each other on almost every issue. In particular, 
I should like to refer to the spirit of understanding shown 
b)' your Government and your representative at the meeting 
of Dominion Prime Ministers, held in London last April, 
in the determination of our future relationship with the 
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Commonn'ealtli. That spirit is in the great tradition of your 
leaders, Sir John MacDonald, Sir Wilfred Laurier and your 
last Prime Minister, Mr Mackenzie King, who is happily 
still ndth us. That tradition has been one of association with 
the Commonwealth in complete freedom, unfettered by 
any outside control. Canada has been a pioneer in the evolu- 
tion of this relationship and, as such, one of the builders of 
the Commomvealth as an association of free and equal 
nations. India, as you know, will soon become a republic 
but will remain a member of tlie Commonv^ealth. Our past 
co-operation ivill not, tlierefore, cease or alter ivith the 
change in our status. On the contrary, it will have the 
gi'eater strength because common endeavour derives from 
a sense that it is inspired and sustained by the free will of 
fiee peoples. I am convinced that this development in the 
history of tlie Commomvealth, ivithout parallel elseu'here or 
at any odier time, is a significant step toivards peace and 
co-operation in the world. 

Of even gi'eater significance is the manner of its achieve- 
ment. Only a few years ago, Indian nationalism was in 
conflict with British imperialism and that conflict brought in 
its train ill will, suspicion and bitterness, although because 
of the teaching of our great leader Mahatma Gandhi, there 
was far less ill will than in any other nationalist struggle 
against foreign domination. Who ivould have thought then 
that suspicion and bitterness would largely fade away so 
rapidly, giving place to friendly co-operation between free 
and equal nations? That is an achievement for which all 
diose ivho are concerned with it can take legitimate credit. 
It is an outstanding example of the peaceful solution of 
difficult problems and a solution that is a real one because it 
does not create other problems. The rest of the world might 
well pa)" heed to this example. 

Canada is a vast country and its extent is continental. It 
faces Europe across the Atlantic and Asia across the Pacific. 
Past history explains your preoccupation, thus far, with 
European affairs. Past history -as well as geography explains 
the depth and intimacy of our interest in Asia. But in the 
world of today, neither you nor we can afford to be purely 
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national or even continental in our outlook; die world has 
become too small for that. If we do not all co-operate and 
live at peace -with one another, we stumble on one another 
and clutch at one another's throats. 

■^Ve talk of the East and the "West, of the Orient and the 
Occident and yet these dmsions have little reality. In fact, 
the so-called East is geographically the West for ^-ou. During 
the last ttvo or three hundred years, some European nations 
developed an industrial civilization and thus became different 
in many ways from the East which was still primarily 
agricultural. The new strength that technical advance gave 
them added to their ^vealth and power and an era of colonia- 
lism and imperialism began during which the greater part 
of Asia came under the domination of some countries of 
Europe. In the long perspective of history this was a brief 
period and already we are seeing the end of it. The imperia- 
lism which was at its height during the last century and a 
half has largely faded away and only lingers in a few countries 
today. There can be little doubt that it tvill end in these 
remaining countries also and the sooner it ends the better 
for the peace and security of the world. 

Asia, the motlier of continents and the cradle of history’s 
major civilizations, is renascent today. The dawn of its 
netvly acquired freedom is turbulent because during these 
past two centuries its growth was arrested, frustration -was 
widespread and netv forces appeared. These forces "were 
essentially nationalist, seeking political freedom; but behind 
them tvas the vital urge for bettering the economic condi- 
tion of the masses of the people. ^\'liere nationalism w'as 
thtvarted there tvas conflict, as there is conflict today •where 
it is being th'^varted, for example, in South-East Asia. To 
regard the present unsettled state of South-East Asia as a result 
or as part of an ideological conflict tvould be a dangerous 
error. The troubles and discontents of this part of the ■world 
and indeed of the greater part of Asia are the result of 
obstructed freedom and dire poverty. The remedy is to accele- 
rate the advent of freedom and to remove them. If this is 
achieved, Asia 3vill become a potverful factor for stability and 
peace. The philosophy of Asia has been and is the philosophy 
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of peace. 

There is another facet to the Asian situation to ivhich 
reference must be made. The so-called revolt of Asia is the 
legitimate striving of ancient and proud .peoples against the 
arrogance of certain Western nations. Racial discrimination 
is still in evidence in some countries and there is still not 
enough realization of the importance of Asia in the councils 
of the ivorld. 

India’s championship for freedom and racial equality in 
Asia as iv^ell as in Africa is a natural urge of the facts of 
geography and history. India desires no leadership or 
dominion or authority over any country. But. we are 
compelled by circumstances to play our part in Asia and in 
the ^s'^oi'ld, because tve are convinced that unless these basic 
problems of Asia are solved, there can be no .world peace. 
Canada, witli her traditions of democracy, her sense of justice 
and her love for fair play, should be able to understand our 
purpose and our motives and to use her growing wealth 
and poiver to extend the horizons of freedom, to promote 
order and liberty and to remove ivant and thus to ensure 
lasting peace. 

India is an old nation and yet today she has within her 
sometliing of the spirit and dynamic quality of youth. Some of 
tire vital impulses ivhich gave strength to India in past ages 
inspire us still and, at the same time, we have learned much 
from tlie West in social and political values, in science and 
tecllnolog}^ We have still much to learn and much to do, 
especially in the application of science to problems of social 
■W’^ell-being. We have gained political freedom and the urgent 
task before us today is to improve rapidly the economic 
conditions of our people and to fight relentlessly against 
poverty and social ills. We are determined to apply ourselves 
to tlrese problems and to achieve success. We have the -will 
and tlie natural resources and the human material to do so 
and our immediate task is to harness tlrem for human better- 
ment. For this purpose, it is essential for us to have a period 
of peaceful dei^elopment and co-operation witli other nations. 

The peace of one countr)' cannot be assured unless there 
is peace elsetvhere also. In this naiTOiv and contracting world. 
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u'ar and peace and freedom arc becoming indi^'isible. TJicrc- 
fore, it is not enough for one country to secure peace tvithin 
its own borders but it is also necessary that it should 
endea\^our, to its utmost capacity, to help in the maintenance 
of peace all o3'er the 3\'orld. 

The world is full of tension and conflict today. Behind 
this tension lies an ever growing fear that is the parent of so 
many ills. There are also economic causes that can be reme- 
died only by economic means. There can be no securitv or 
real peace if vast numbers of people in various parts of the 
tvorld live in poverty and misery. Nor, indeed, can there be 
a balanced economy for the world as a 3vholc if the un- 
developed parts continue to upset that balance and to drag 
down even the more prosperous nations. Botli for economic 
and political reasons, therefore, it has become essential to 
develop these undeveloped regions and to raise the standards 
of die people there. Technical advance and industrialization 
in these regions -will not mean any injury to those countries 
tvhich are already highly industrialized. International trade 
grows as more and more countries produce more goods and 
supply the wants of mankind. Our industrialization has a 
predominantly social aim to meet the pressing wants of the 
great majority of our otvn people. 

This age we live in has been called die atomic age. Vast 
new sources of energ)' are being tapped but instead of think- 
ing of them in terms of service and betterment of mankind, 
men’s thoughts turn to destructive purposes. Destruction 
by diese new and terrible weapons of war can only lead to 
unparalleled disaster for all concerned and yet people talk 
lightly of war and bend their energies to prepare for it. A 
very distinguished American said the other day that the use 
of the atom bomb might well be likened to setting a house 
on fire in order to rid it of some insects and termites. 

Dangers, undoubtedly, threaten us and we must be on 
our guard against drem and take all necessary precautions. 
But we must ahvays remember that die ivay to serve or 
protect mankind is not to destroy the house in ivhich it lives 
and all that it contains. 

The problem of maintaining world peace and of divert- 
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ing our minds and energies to that end thus becomes one of 
paramount importance. All of us talk of peace and the 
desirability of it but do we all serve it faithfully and 
earnestly? Even in our struggle for freedom, our great 
leader shoived us the path of peace. In the larger context of 
the irorld, we must inevitably folloiv that path to the best 
of our ability. I am convinced that Canada, like India, is 
earnestly desirous of maintaining peace and freedom. Both 
our respective countries believe in democracy'^ and the 
democratic method and in individual and national freedom. 
In international affairs, therefore, our objectives are similar 
and we have found no difficulty thus far in co-operating for 
the acliievement of these aims. I am here to assure the 
Government and people of Canada of our earnest desire to 
work for these ends in co-operation with them. The differences 
tliat have existed in our minds about the East and the West 
have little substance today and we are all partners in the 
same great undertaking. I have little doubt that in spite of 
die dangers diat beset the world today, the forces of construc- 
tive and co-operative effort for human betterment will 
succeed and the spirit of man will triumph again. 

I diank you again. Sir, and the hon. Members' Of this 
Parliament, who shoulder a great responsibility,' ' for your 
friendly and cordial welcome and for your good wishes for 
my country. I realize that this ivelcome was extended to me 
not as an individual but as a representative and a symbol 
of my nation and I am sure that my people will appreciate 
and ivelcome the honour you have done them and will look 
fonvard to fruitful harmony of endeavour between our two 
countries for die accomplishment of common tasks. 

Avant de conclure. Monsieur le Premier Ministre, je 
voudrais bien dire quelques mots dans la langue francai'Se. 
Je regrette que je n’ai pas la maitrise de parler longuement 
dans cette belle langue. Mais je vous assure que nous I’aimons 
vivement, et je vous apporte, vous canadiens francais, les 
salutations et les voeus chaleureux due peuple et du gouvern- 
ment de I’lnde, auequels j’ajoute les miens. 
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P erhaps it will suit the convenience of die House if I make 
some kind of a general statement about the work we arc 
doing and the policy tve are attempting to pursue in regard to 
our foreign affairs. 

I shall not endeavour to go into the intricate details of 
^vhat is happening all over the world, although, situated as 
we are and being an independent country of substance and 
importance, it is quite impossible for us to keep away from 
the many things that happen in die various parts of die 
world. Ever since India became independent, we have been 
interested in these various happenings all over the tvorld. 
Indeed, tve tvere interested in foreign affairs even before. 
But the first thing that we kept in view was to build our own 
country on solid foundations and not to get entangled in 
matters which did not directly affect us. Not that we are not 
interested in those matters but the burden of these entangle- 
ments would be too great and, as the House knows, the 
problems tve had to face in our otvn country t\fere big enough 
for any countr}' to face. 

Our general approach has been, as far as possible, one of 
non-interference in the various conflicts in other parts of the 
tvorld. As the House may judge, we have followed this policy 
widi greater or less success. Of course, as a Member of the 
United Nations, we have to participate in debates and express 
our opinion. In many subsidiary organs of the United Nations 
dealing with other matters, we had to express our opinion, 
particularly in relation to Asiatic countries with which India 
has a special relation. When the world is full of tensions and 
possible conflicts and people’s passions are excited, it is a little 
difficult to look with equanimity at a country which tries 
not to be entangled in this tvay and tvhich does not allow 
momentary passions to govern its actions. So, it happens 
that other countries regard rvith a certain amount of dis- 
approval a policy tvhich they consider either unwise or tveak 
or a policy of inaction or of some kind of neutrality. 

Speech ivhile presenting the budget demand for the Ministry of External 
Affairs in Parliament, New Delhi, ^^a^ch 17, 1950 
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I have often ventured to point out, in this House, that 
the policy we were pursuing "was not merely neutral or 
passive or negative but tliat it was a policy whicli floived 
from our historical as ivell as our recent past, from our 
national movement and from the various ideals that ive have 
proclaimed from time to time. If the House considers other 
different but, nevertheless, comparable countries and situa- 
tions, it will realize tliat since India has to guard her newly 
won independence and solve many problems that have 
accumulated in the past, it becomes inevitable that she 
should follow a policy that ivill help as best as it can to main- 
tain world peace and also avoid, as far as possible, entangle- 
ments in ivorld conflicts. Whether that is possible or not is 
another question; how far our influence can make a difference 
to world forces is still anotlier question. I do not pretend to 
say that India, as she is, can make a vital difference to world 
affairs. So long as we have not solved most of our oivn 
problems, our voice cannot carry the weight that it normally 
■will and should. Nevertheless, every little thing counts in a 
crisis and we want our weight felt and our voice heard in 
quarters which are for the avoidance of world conflict. 

We wanted to follow not a merely neutral or negative 
policy but a positive one, naturally helping those forces that 
ive consider right and naturally disapproidng of the things 
that we do not like, but fundamentally keeping away from 
otlier countries and other alignments of poivers which nor- 
mally lead to major conflicts. That does not mean that, in 
our economic life or in odier spheres of life, we do not incline 
this way or that; it does, however, mean, in tlie jargon of the 
day, that we do not line up with this or that set of forces but 
try to maintain a certain friendliness and spirit of co-opera- 
tion ivith both the great and the small countries of the world. 

The House knows ivhat we are up against today. For 
some years past we have talked about the atom bomb. 
But the atom bomb is supposed to have become a back 
number ivith tlie coming of the hydrogen bomb. I 
suppose, feiv people except the high experts know what 
die hydrogen bomb actually is. But, from ivhat little 
information ive can gadier, it seems to be something 
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^vliich may well destroj- the trorld or a great part oE it iE it is 
used on a large scale. 

Noav tve have come to the stage where some }Jcople 
seriously think in ternts of large-scale destruction as a solution 
to all problems and conflicts. Logically, it seems an odd way 
of soh’ing a problem. It is the way of ridding an individual of 
his disease by killing him or tr3'ing to cure a headache by 
cutting off the head of tlie person concerned. Nevertlieless, 
it is significant and indicative of what the world is thinking 
today, that people should even think of the use of such 
tveapons of utter destruction as the h)drogen bomb. So far 
as Ave are concerned, ^ve can only express pious opinions 
about it, because we neither have nor are we likely to have 
the hydrogen bomb. 

I shall not say anytliing about our rvorld policy in a large 
sense e.xcept tliat nothing has happened in recent months to 
make us change the essentials of the policy we have been 
pursuing. Obviously, minor shifts or minor directions may be 
given to that policy but in its major aspects, major essentials 
or major directions I think the policy we have been pursuing 
is a correct policy and, indeed, it is the only policy that a 
country like India can pursue. 

May I just refer to a period of history when a very great 
nation of die modern world, the United States of America, 
attained her freedom? It seems a long time ago and we 
perhaps imagine that the conflicts of today are more vital 
and more serious than the conflicts of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. In some ways that may be true. About a hundred 
and fifty years ago, the Western world was breaking up on 
account of all kinds of imperial and revolutionary wars. 
Having achieved independence by breaking off from die 
British Empire, the United States was naturally affected 
by these upheavals; nevertheless, it avoided being involved 
in die chaotic situation of Europe — although it doubtless 
had its particular sympathies — because that was the natural 
diing for a nation in diat state of affairs to do. Now, this 
analogy, although it may not be a particularly good one in 
the circumstances of today, has a bearing and I wish to point 
out to this House that for a country that has newly attained 
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freedom and independence, this is die natural policy to 
pursue. 

I referred to the United States of America, because, as tlie 
House knoivs, a few months ago I visited that great country. 
I had thus die honour and privilege of meeting not only the 
great ones and being accorded a most cordial and friendly 
ivelcome but also of receiving that welcome from the so- 
called common people of diat land. It showed what an 
abundance of friendship and goodivdll they had for our 
country. I value that i^ery much and I ivas greatly impressed 
by it as also by the great achievements of die United States 
of America, from ivhicli we can learn so mucli. Naturally, 
I do not ivish my country merely to copy another, because in 
whatever direction we may grow ire must grow out of the 
roots from which our nation draws sustenance and folloiv the 
genius of our people. Nevertheless, I feel that we can learn 
a gi'eat deal from the U.S.A. as well as from other countries 
of die West and we should take every opportunity of doing 
so. If India is to gioiv and prosper, she cannot do so by 
sticking only to her roots and isolating herself from die rest 
of die ■world. Therefore, we must strike a balance between 
the tivo extremes and then only can we make good. 

Whatever die field of activity — and diis applies specially 
to the field of foreign policy — India must function accord- 
ing to die irays and methods of her oivn diinking, if she is to 
have any weight. India today is, fortunately, not small in 
extent, importance, potential resources or in her back- 
ground of drought and action. Wdien she fails or succeeds, 
she does so because of her own weakness or strength and not 
because of external factors. 

The biggest fact of the modern iporld is the resurgence of 
Asia. It is a tremendous event; diere is a gi-eat deal of good in 
it as weU as a great deal we do not like, as always happens 
when major transformations take place. It affects us because 
we are in Asia; even more so because we are in a strategic 
part of Asia, set in die centre of the Indian Ocean, with 
intimate past and present connections with Western Asia 
Soudi-East Asia and Far Eastern Asia. Even if we could’ 
we would not want to ignore this fact. Now that the greater 
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part of Asia is free from the colonialism of the past, our 
minds inevitably go back to the old days and old relationships 
ssdth other countries in Western, Eastern and South-Eastern 
Asia. Our mind tries to skip this colonial period, to some 
extent, as we pick up the old threads again — the old threads 
that have to be picked up in a neiv rray because new condi- 
tions have arisen. 

The House knows how much active and friendly interest 
we took in the Indonesian Republic, which is now the United 
States of Indonesia. The House will also remember tliat ^ve 
had the honour and privilege, a short while ago, of wel- 
coming here the President of the United States of Indonesia, 
Dr Soekarno. He came here, not only as the head of that great 
new independent State but as a gallant lighter for freedom 
and a fighter who had achieved his objective in spite of very 
great difficulties. It u'as a pleasure to meet him here, to confer 
with him and to find hoiv much in common -u^e had in our 
national and individual outlooks. So, we become more and 
more intimately connected, not by formal treaties and 
alliances and pacts but by bonds which are mucli more 
secure, much more binding — the bonds of mutual under- 
standing and interest and, if I may say so, even of mutual 
affection. 

Then there is Burma which has seen a great deal of 
internal trouble during the last ttvo or three years and has 
faced enormous difficulties. Naturally, our Government and 
our people are interested in tire present and future of Burma. 
It is not our purpose — and it is not right for us — to interfere 
in any -way with other countries but, ■svherever possible, tve 
give such help as we can to our friends. We have ventured to 
do so in regard to Burma, too, without any element of 
interference. 

Geographically, Nepal is almost a part of India, altliough 
she is an independent country. Recently, the Prime Minister 
of Nepal visited India. We welcomed and conferred with 
this distinguished personage and it was clear that, in so far 
as certain developments in Asia were concerned, the interests 
of Nepal and India wei'e identical. For instance, to mention 
one point, it is not possible for the Indian Government to 
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tolerate an invasion of Nepal from anyivhere, even though 
there is no military alliance between the two countries. Any 
possible invasion of Nepal, of whicli, incidentally, I have not- 
the slightest apprehension, irould inevitably involve the safety 
of India. I merely ivish to point out to the House and to 
others what our policy in such matters is bound to be. 

Freedom interests us in the abstract as well as in the guise 
of a practical and, in the context of Asia, a necessary step. 
If it does not come, forces that will ultimately disrupt freedom 
itself will be created and encouraged. We have accordingly 
advised the Government of Nepal, in all earnestness, to bring 
themselves into line with democratic forces that are stirring 
in the ivorld today. Not to do so is not only wrong but also 
unwise from the point of view of what is happening in the 
world today. 

Among our other neighbours, there is Afghanistan, for 
example, witli whom we recently concluded a treaty of 
friendship. The history of our relationship shoivs conflicts as 
is^ell as long periods of friendship and cultural contacts. It has 
been a great satisfaction to us tliat diese old contacts have 
not only been renewed between independent India and 
Afghanistan but have actually progressed. And we are, there- 
fore, on the friendliest terms with the latter. May I say in 
this connection that, because of the great tension between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan over various matters, ive are 
continually being charged with having secret intrigues with 
Afghanistan and bringing pressure upon her to adopt a policy 
in regard to Pakistan which she might not othenvise have 
done? That, of course, I regret to say, is one of the numer- 
ous things ividiout foundation which emanate from Pakistan. 
We are" certainly friendly to Afghanistan. We are also 
interested in the future of many of die Frontier areas and the 
peoples ivho inhabit them. We are interested, ivhatever the 
political and international aspect may be, because we had 
close bonds ividi diem in the past and no political change can 
put an end to our memories and to our old links. 

I have always hesitated to refer to some of the things that 
irere happening in the Frontier Province because it ivas not 
our polity to criticize the internal affairs of Pakistan. But 
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sometimes I have been compelled by circumstances to make a 
brief reference to the fate of our colleagues and friends who 
played a more important part than most of us in the struggle 
for freedom. It t\’Ould be false and, indeed, inhuman of us to 
forget these friends trho stood side by side -^vith us for a whole 
generation in the fight for India’s freedom. "We are, therefore, 
intimately interested but it is a matter for abiding regret to 
us that we can only be interested from a distance without 
being able to help in any way. 

Among the other countries of Asia, I should briefly like to 
mention Indo-China which has come to the fore recently 
because of her internal conflicts. The policy we have pursued 
in regard to Indo-China has been one of absolute non- 
interference. Our interference could at best be a theoretical 
one. I don’t think that either a theoretical or any other kind of 
interference in the affairs of a country struggling for freedom 
can do any good, because the countries which have been 
under colonial domination invariably resent foreign 
interference. Their nationalism cannot tolerate it; and even 
if interference comes t\dth the best possible motives, it is often 
regarded as a kind of treapon in the hands of those tvho are 
opposed to nationalism. Besides, interference exposes them 
to the possible slur that their nationalism is not a free, inde- 
pendent nationalism but that it is controlled by others. That 
is tvhy ^ve have sought deliberately not to interfere with 
Indo-China and we intend to continue this policy. 

Then I come to that great country — China. Very great 
revolutionary changes have taken place in that counlr)% 
Some people may approve of them and others may not. It is 
not a question of approving or disapproving; it is a question 
of recognizing a major event in history, of appreciating it 
and dealing with it. When it was quite clear, about three 
months ago, that the new Chinese Government, now in 
possession of practically the entire mainland of China, was a 
stable Government and that there was no force which was 
likely to supplant it, wc offered recognition to this new 
Government, and suggested that tve might exchange 
diplomatic missions. Since then, events have moved rather 
slowly. It may partly be due to the fact that certain important 
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members o£ that Government were ar^ay from tlieir oism 
country. In any event, the present position is that there is ■ 
general agreement about such an exchange and a representa- ' 
tive of ours, ^vho used to be Secretary' at our Embassy in 
Nanking, has proceeded to Peking to discuss certain matters 
of detail witli the Peking Government. I hope that, before 
long. Ambassadors rrill be exchanged betrveen the two 
countries. 

As far as the rest of Asia is concerned, our relations are 
friendly and satisfactory ^\dth Iran as tYcll as ivith other 
countries of the Middle East as it is called. Egy'pt, though 
not actually a part of it, is, nevertheless, associated with Asia 
and our relations are friendly widi her also. 

To turn to another part of the irorld, we have recently 
had many neiY diplomatic missions from South America 
established in this country. Although South America is very- 
far aivay and w-e ha-v'e little knoisdedge of it in India, I think, 
there is a great deal in common between India and South 
America. I have little doubt diat in the future the nations 
of Soudi America -vYill play an important and ever-growing 
part in ^Yorld affairs and I, therefore, tvelcome these contacts 
widi them. 

Then there is the great Continent of Africa which is still 
more or less a colonial continent. The House knows that tve 
have recendy sent a Minister to Ethiopia, one of the in- 
dependent parts of Africa. Also, we have played some part 
in die United Nations in determining the future of North 
Africa and ive hope that, in the course of a feiY years, 
independent nations will be built up there, too. \¥hen one 
talks about die African problem, one thinks mainly of the 
great mass of people, the Negi'oes, i^ho live in the great 
continent. Mighty forces are moving in Africa and gi'eat 
changes are likel)' to take place therein the course of this 
generation. If these changes take place peacefully and by 
co-operation, -^s'ell and good; if not, I fear that tremendous 
conflagrations will take place diere. Any conflict betiveen 
nations is bad enough; but when that conflict takes a racial 
character, it is infinitely worse. Naturally, we in India have 
sympathy with the Africans and have repeatedly, not only as 
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a government but before ^ve became a government, assured 
them that Ave do not Avant any Indian vested interest to groiv 
in Africa at the expense of tlie African people. I am glad to 
say that a realization of this fact is helping to bring about 
friendly relations betAveen Indians and Africans, in East 
Africa especially and in some other parts also. Recently, 
a conference, at Avhich a distinguished member of tliis House 
represented us, Avas held in South Africa. The object Avas to 
discuss tlie problems of those South African nationals AS’ho are 
of Indian descent. Altliough tliis Avas only preparator)' to a 
full round table conference, it succeeded as far as it AV’ent. 
The problem is, of course, a difficult one; neA^ertlieless, we 
have gone one step forward in grappling Avitli it. 

Coming nearer home, tliere is Ceylon, another 
independent country Avhich has had the most intimate 
contacts Avitli India for ages past and Avhich is, in many 
Avays, culturally very closely associated Avitli us. I had an 
occasion to Ausit Ceylon some months ago and it Avas a great 
pleasure to me Avhen I found tliat the friendliness of the 
Ceylonese people to us remained the same, even though avc 
argue a great deal on the goA'ernmental IcA'^el and cannot 
sometimes find agreement. I am sorry that the problem of 
Indians in Ceylon is still not Avholly solved. I hope that some 
Avay out Avill be found, because in regard to Ceylon and India 
I refuse to think in terms of any kind of conflict. 

May I noAV come to our relations Avith Pakistan, Avhich 
haA'e, ever since Ave became independent, completely OA'er- 
shadoAved not only much of our domestic life but to some 
extent our foreign policy also? We agreed to the constitution 
of Pakistan by the partition of India because of a A^ariety of 
things that had happened prcA'iously. We accepted it as a 
fact and Ave hoped that it Avould at least solve some of the 
problems that had troubled us. We did not accept it at any 
time on the basis of a tAVO-nation tlieor)' but on the basis of 
some kind of territorial self-determination. Clearly, it Avas 
impossible to divide India on the basis of separate religious 
groups on one side or the other, because they Avere bound to 
overlap. It Avas also clearly understood that those com- 
munities Avhich Avould become the minority communities on 
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either side must have the fullest protection and fullest 
security for their lives; otherwise die irhole structure -which 
■^ve had built up ivould collapse. 

Unfortunately, upheavals took place in North India and 
Pakistan immediately after the partition — and they were up- 
heavals of such an inhuman nature and magnitude that none 
of us, in his wildest moment, could have imagined they 
irere possible. I am not going into that. I shall only say 
diat certain large scale migrations resulted. This imposed 
tremendous hardships on millions of people who had been 
uprooted and for ivhom it is so difficult to find roots again. 
All diat happened; it came like a flood and ive were over- 
ivhelmed by it. It is all very well for people to tell us, “Why 
didn’t you diink about this and prepare for it?” I do not 
know how any human being could have thought of it and 
prepared for it. Anyhoiv, it occurred, we made a great effort 
to stop it, to try to draw a line beyond whicli it should not 
go and to find some kind of an equilibrium again. 

In tliose first da)'s and months •5rhich ipere so full of 
tragedy, had the great advantage of tlie presence of 
Mahatma Gandhi here and I do not kno^v what -would have 
happened irithout him. But he left us, almost — I might 
perhaps say — as a consequence of those happenings and the 
passions that they had unleashed. We had thus far dealt, you 
trill remember, -tritli ‘W'^est Punjab and the Frontier Province 
on the one side and East Punjab, a bit of Delhi and certain 
otlier areas on tlie other. In the Provinces of Sind, East Bengal 
and West Bengal, nothing had happened to begin tvith and 
we hoped that nothing much would happen. 

But gradually we found that, in the Province of Sind, 
conditions were such as to make it difficult for the minority 
community to continue to live tlrere. There was a ceaseless 
stream from Sind pouring into Northern India till at last Sind 
became almost bereft of any minorit)' community except for 
certain sdieduled classes, who remained there perforce, 
because the)- could not easily come a\\ay. This made us 
unhappy not only because of the fact that many people were 
upset and uprooted but rather because we began to see that 
the forces we had fought in the past and tried to neutralize 
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and overcome by all kinds of things, including the partition, 
were still at play. It suddenly dawned upon us that we had 
paid a very heat7 price but what we had hoped to gain we 
had not gained: peace and equilibrium. 

Meanwhile, the stream also continued from East Bengal, 
although there t\-ere no major incidents either in East or 
^Vest Bengal. Sometimes it came almost in a flood and 
sometimes it reduced itself to a trickle. In the course of the 
last two years or so, about 16 lakhs of people, that is,_a 
million and six hundred thousand, came over from East 
Bengal. Some people also went from West Bengal to East 
Bengal during that period. I have no figures but I think their 
number was considerably less. May I tell the House that, 
during the last year and a half or two years, a possibility that 
has always frightened us has been the development of an 
evil situation in East Bengal and West Bengal. It has frighten- 
ed us because of the number and the great suffering involved. 
We discouraged in ever)' possible ivay the migi'ation of large 
numbers from one Bengal to the other. At one period, when 
it went doivn almost to a trickle, it seemed to us that we had 
probably stopped that migration. Unfortunately, in spite of 
our discouragement, people came over in hundreds of 
thousands. Then the events in the last two months or so have 
brought this problem, which had been a kind of bogey, 
right to the forefront. We have to face it and face it today. 

I shall now go back to some other problems affecting 
Pakistan and ourselves. There is the Kashmir problem. You 
must have seen that a certain resolution on Kashmir was 
passed by the Security Council a fe^w days ago and that we 
have accepted the basic part of it. Nevertheless, our represen- 
tative, Sri B. N. Rail, had made it perfectly clear to the 
Security Council that certain implications of the Mac- 
Naughton formula were not acceptable to us. These implica- 
tions have to do with the so-called Azad Kashmir forces and 
the northern areas. We have made it perfectly clear at every 
stage that we could not accept any other position than the 
one ive have put fonvard. We have emphasized, in our reply 
to the Security Council, the basic moral and legal factors 
ivhich we think govern the situation and to which — especially 
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to the moral factor— 3ve attach great importance. 

Quite apart from all this, ultimately the future of 
Kashmir must necessarily depend upon the wishes of the 
people of Kashmir. Our inducement to participate in the 
affairs of Kashmir did not come only from the invitation of 
the Maharaja’s Government which tvas, of course, a formal 
and legal invitation by the constituted authority of the day. 
What impressed us much more and, indeed, what actually 
induced us to participate, was the invitation from represen- 
tatives of the people there and we have remained there all 
til is time only because of that. 

There are other important matters between Pakistan and 
us, for instance, the question of canal tvaters, of evacuee 
property and of devaluation tvith trhich my honourable 
colleague, the Finance Minister, is so much concerned. 
These are questions tsdiich, “when they arise between ttvo 
Governments, should essentially be considered on expert 
level. As far as canal tvaters are concerned, we have 
repeatedly suggested a Technical Commission ■which ■would 
enable engineers on both sides to determine how best to use 
die waters that are there and how best to add to their utility. 
If ultimately diere is some shortage of water — ^tvhich our 
engineers think there ■^vill not be — then there are other 
sources that can be tapped. The way of approach is diat 
neidier country should starve the other but that both should 
make die best use of the available water. It is eminently a 
question ivhich can be decided iridiout passion to the advan- 
tage of both countries and the first thing about it is a technical 
examination by both. 

If diere are any matters which cannot be decided after a 
technical examination, ive are perfectly prepared for an 
adjudication or a judicial decision. The Pakistan Government 
has been saying continually that we must agree here and now 
that diis matter be refen-ed to the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague. I have no objection to referring the 
subject to the Hague Court or to any court for that matter. 
But I do not personally think that the Hague Court is a 
suitable tribunal for this, because it will involve us in an 
enormous and lengthy process of litigation far away from us. 
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An>nvay, whatever the means of arbitration, -ive need somc- 
tliing that can produce results fairly rapidly and must not 
prolong the agony. 

Evacuee property, too, is a matter for judicial and expert 
consideration. If necessary, I am also prepared to submit 
tin's problem to impartial arbitration or impartial judicial 
authority as the case may be. Here, too, we must devise means 
that will make a quick decision possible. 

Before I go back to the new situation that has arisen in 
Bengal, may I remind the House that some time ago 1 made 
an offer to the Pakistan Government that we should botli 
subscribe to a ‘no war’ declaration on behalf of our Govern- 
ments? The draft that we proposed tvas published in the 
press and the House is no doubt ats^are of it. It was a very 
simple draft. The answer of the Pakistan Government was 
rather complicated; they said that before we did this, we 
must devise means for settling every other problem that we 
had, whether it was Kashmir or devaluation. I pointed out 
to them that it tvould be a very good thing if we could solve 
all our problems and that, if we were to solve them, the first 
step should be taken. What I tvanted was to create an 
atmosphere tvhich tvould help in the solution of those 
problems. So we tvent on arguing and the latest thing is a 
reply from the Prime Minister of Pakistan making various 
proposals about how the other problems should be tackled 
and what procedure should be laid down. Now, while this 
■was happening, this eruption took place in East and West 
Bengal and I felt that there was a certain element of unreality 
in my talking about vague declarations, when we could not 
control the existing situation. 

There were a great many difficulties in the way of people 
coming away from East Bengal to West Bengal but most of 
those difficulties have been removed; certificates of domicile 
and income-tax clearance were required; they are not 
necessary notv. Also, the people had to pass through four 
barriers, losing some of their belongings at each. The 
Customs barrier was a legitimate one; again a police barrier; 
then the Ansar barrier and finally a barrier of common folk 
who called themselves ‘Janagan,’ which means people 
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gathered together! I visited a big camp at Ranaghat where 
people are arriving daily. I found that many of them have 
been able to bring a fair quantity of luggage with them, 
pots, pans, utensils, beddings and in some cases trunks. 
Obviously, there had been a relaxation in the matter of people 
bringing goods. What they tvere deprived of tvas, I think, 
mostly hard cash, which was taken atvay or which tliey gave 
as some kind of bribe to die various people tvho stopped 
them, so that they might bi'ing their other goods tvith them. 
In all, since February 13, I should imagine, about 150,000 
Hindus have come from East Bengal to Calcutta. About 
100,000 Muslims have left Calcutta for East Bengal and this 
process is continuing daily. Their traffic is, therefore, 
not exactly one-tvay. It is a two-sided affair and entirely 
voluntary in the sense that people are not pushed out; they 
leave under the stress of circumstances. 

As die House knows, there have recently been, in certain 
towns of U.P. and in Bombay, disturbances and incidents 
which I gieatly deplore. A major disturbance also took 
place for two or three days in the Goalpara and Barpeta parts 
of Assam- where there was an upheaval largely of the tribal 
folk, ivlio sivept dotvn and committed a good deal of arson, 
driving away a fairly large number of Muslim inhabitants 
of those areas into either Pakistan or the nearby State of 
Cooch-Bihar, As far as I know, there tvas very litde killing. 
I cannot say hoiv many were driven aivay, because figures 
vary from 30,000 to double that number or more. 

These problems obviously raise very important questions 
for us. Some people talk excitedly about war, some people 
talk A'aguely about the exchange of population and we have 
to consider every possible aspect of the problem. Now, an 
exchange of population is something which we have opposed 
all along. It is somediing tvhich I consider not only undesir- 
able but also not feasible. It is a question of aridimetic, apart 
from anything else. If tve wanted an exchange of population 
betiveen East and West Bengal and if ive did it .ivith the 
complete co-operation of both the Governments on expert 
level and tvidi every facility given, it is calculated tliat it 
would take five and a half years and that, if no untoivard 
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event happened. Of course, many untoward events Avill 
happen in the meantime and, of course, there will be no 
such magnificent co-ojreration between the two Governments 
cither! All kinds of upheavals will take place during that 
period, so that one cannot think of this solution in terms of 
reality. 

Then again, svhere do we draw the line? The present 
position is that, so far as the Hindu population of East 
Bengal is concerned, one might say, generally speaking, tliat 
the entire population is full of fear and apprehension about 
tire future and, given the opportunity, rvould like to come 
away from East Bengal. That is only their present feeling. I 
do not knots', if they will actually come, when an opportunity 
is given. Perhaps, later some people will stick to their lands 
and other things. That tvill depend on the developing situa- 
tion and on tvhether the)’ have security or not. Quite apart 
from the larger considerations of tire problem, our opinion 
is that people, especially those who arc in danger, should for 
the present be allots'ed to come awa)’ anyhors' and that the 
door should be kept open for them to travel from one part of 
Bengal to the other. The relieving of the tension will itself 
result in lessening panic and giving a little more sense of 
security to these people. The limitation is really that of trans- 
port, that more of it is not available. Anything between 

5.000 aird 8,000 people come over daily. Sometimes, there 
are 10,000 people a day. About 6,000 Muslims have been 
leaviirg Calcutta daily. On a particular day, there were 

14.000 Hindus coming in and 10,000 Muslims going out. 
The irumber varies. They come chiefly by train; some come 
by steamer and about 500 people a day travel either way by 
air, too. 

In this connection, it was suggested that a joint statement 
be made by Mr Liaquat Ali Khan and myself to meet the 
immediate situation of panic and danger, to prevent incidents 
from happening and to allorv those 3vho so desired to come 
away. We do not wish to encourage mass migration, partly 
because it would mean that people would suffer all kinds of 
hardships -without being able to come a-way for a period at 
least. "We also thought it important that full facilities be 
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given to tlie people to migrate under adequate protection. 
It is tlius proj^osed that a kind of joint statement be made for 
that limited purpose, which, to begin Tvith, would lay down 
that each Go\ernment be fully responsible for the security 
and protection of its minorities; secondly, that the guilty be 
punished; thirdly, that those who have suffered be helped, 
rehabilitated and compensated; fourdily, that an intensified 
seai'ch be made for looted propert)' and that those persons 
found in possession of it and who have not voluntarily 
returned it be considered guilty of having looted it and 
punished accordingly. Also, tliat forced con's'ersions be not 
recognized and that every attempt be made to recover women 
■who have been abducted. Finally, there will also be a 
reference to the punishing of people who spread wild 
rumours and false stories which add to the tension. This 
applies to newspapers also. There is also a suggestion that 
tliere should be, on both sides, a Committee of Enquiry to 
go into all these things and that it should be presided over 
by a High Court Judge and include a representative of the 
minorities. 

Obviously, this statement, if it were to be made, would 
have no great bearing on die major problem. The major 
problem would still remain. 

An hon. Member referred to the Dawn and other news- 
papers. Well, it is not for me to speak of this but what Pakistan 
neivspapers contain is something amazing; the way they 
publish libellous things is astonishing. However,- may I in 
this connection add that, on the last occasion when I referred 
to this matter in the House, I congratulated the Indian press 
on its restraint? Unfortunately, I am not able to do so 
today, because it has not shown restraint during the last 
week or t■^\'o. I make this reference in all solemnity and 
seriousness, because I have been watching the press and I 
have seen what passions have been aroused through it. It is 
understandable. I am prepared to admit that diere has been 
provocation. I am not comparing the Pakistan press ivith 
the Indian press but the fact is that the press has carried 
headlines and banner headlines which have excited the 
people. I am not saying that the facts should not be published 
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but it is a question of how they arc published. I may refer to 
one of the best ne^rspapers in India, The Hindu. The same 
facts have been published in it and in some other papers but 
it is all a question of how it is done. May I also suggest to 
you tliat it is a fantastic proposition for a newspaper to go 
about having a Gallup poll on war? It is an incitement. 
We may have -war or ^ve may not have ^var but if newspapers 
take the formulation of high policy in their hands in this way, 
tlien ^ve might be led into all manners of adventures. 

Now, let me return to a very real problem. I was telling 
you that ^ve ^ivere discussing the no-tvar declaration with 
Pakistan ^vhen all these things occurred and it seemed to me 
fantastic to talk about such a declaration tvhen something 
that seerned worse dian -war was happening. It became 
rather farcical. We have, therefore to consider it in all its 
aspects. I shall put it to you quite frankly. Whatever policy' 
w'e have to pursue in the future must necessarily depend 
largely on -what happens in Pakistan and partly on what 
happens in India. Essentially, it cannot be formulated in 
theory, apart from the events that are happening. If there is 
a grave danger to the minorities in Pakistan, it is quite 
impossible for us to look on and remain calm. One does not 
know what might happen at any time. There have been no 
incidents but tliere is potential danger and one has to take 
all possible steps to prevent any untotvard happening. 
Ultimately, protection in Pakistan can obviously be given by 
Pakistan alone. A country can give protection to its nationals 
only w'ithin its territory. It is quite dear that no position can 
be tolerated in the future where minorities do not have 
adequate protection and security. While we make this posi- 
tion clear to Pakistan, we have to make this clear to our- 
selves too. For, in a sense, the great responsibility has fallen 
on us. 

As far as Pakistan is concerned, she agreed to a cultural 
and human approach as the basis of Partition but such an 
approach does not follow from the policy of a State tvhich is 
Islamic in conception. Protection might follow but not equal 
treatment. In so far as tve are concerned, our old practice, 
our background — in fact, our very theory of State — compels 
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US to follois’ a humanitarian policy. We shall be putting an 
end to everything ive have stood for in the past if we slide in 
tlie slightest degree from that position. I myself am not 
prepared to move an iota from tire position ^\-e ha^'e held in 
the past; therefore, the burden on us is all the gieater. 


A PROBLEM FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 

HE PROPOSAL to limit die United Nations by the exclusion 
of some nations has surprised me greatly. Indeed, it seems 
to forget the I’ery purpose and die very name of the United 
Nations. It is true that the high hopes ivith which die United 
Nations Organization ivas started have not been fulfilled. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that the mere fact 
of its existence lias saved us from many dangers and conflicts. 
Also, there is no doubt that in the world of today, it is the 
only hope of finding a ivay for peaceful co-operation among 
nations. If the United Nations ceases to be or if it radically 
changes its position and nature, then there is nodiing left 
which would inspire hope for the future. We shall have to 
go dirough terrible experiences and face disasters again 
before we return to somediing which offers a forum for all 
nations, ei'en though diey differ from one another. The ivhole 
conception of One World, however distant that One World 
may be, involves an organization like the United Nations. ' 
To imagine diat strict confonnity to a single doctrine or 
approach can solve the problems of the ivorld is to forget 
die lessons of history and to ignore the realities of today. 
Hoivever difficult the padi, it has to be pursued by repeated 
attempts at co-operation on the part of aU nations. Once that 
attempt is gii'en up, the consec|uence can only be a prepara- 
tion for conflict on a ivorld-wide scale and, ultimately, the 
conflict itself. 

Some people think that, in-die circumstances of today, it 
is quite inevitable that die world should be divided up into 

Success. 
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nvo hostile camps and that ever}- country should line up on 
this side or that. Hostility, no doubt, exists but there arc 
many countries 5\-ho refuse to line up in this tray. These 
countries believe that neither the pressure of world events 
nor their otvn destiny requires this lining up on cither side 
and they, therefore, maintain dreir separate identity and 
vietv-point and dius serve the causes they have at heart. 

If any attempt is made to change the essential nature of 
the United Nations, it tvill not lead to another or a more 
powerful organization -which can work for peace. It trould 
only mean the break-up of something that is actually and 
potentially valuable with nothing to take its place. I diink, 
therefore, that the proposal to exclude any independent 
country from the United Nations is unwise and harmful. 


FERMENT IN ASIA 

M r Chairman, Your Excellencies and delegates, the 
Governor and die Chief Minister of the State of Uttar 
Pradesh have rvelcomed you to the city of Lucknow. May I 
on behalf of the Government of India, also offer you a cordial 
■welcome and tell you how privileged we consider ourselves 
that you should have chosen this city and this country for this 
great gathering? For about nveh'e or more years notr, I ha\'c 
been connected, first rather distantly and then more inti- 
mately, with the work of the Institute of Pacific Relations. I 
have profited by reading your publications and have always 
felt that you were doing good work in trying to understand 
die problems of the Pacific or the Far East. For a long time 
I have felt that, as time goes on, the problems of the Far East 
rvill become more complicated and the centre of gravity of 
the tension, prevalent in the tvorld today, ■\vill shift to the 
Far East and in particular to Asia. While people readily 
agree that Asia has, to a certain extent, become the focal 

Speech at the eleventh session of the Institute of PaciBc Relations, Lucknoiv, 
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point of world tension, tliey relegate Asian problems to 
positions of relative insignificance and tend exclusively to 
emphasize the importance of European and other world 
problems. I agree that European problems are and have been 
very important but I have felt that, .in the perspective of 
things to come, they ivere irrong in not devoting die requisite 
attention to the pi'oblems of developing Asia. Asia compels 
attention in many ^vays. There are a large number of back- 
irard countries in need of urgent economic development 
and others in which acute scarcity of vital commodities 
prevails. But what is most needed is an understanding that 
Asia is going through a process of change and that it is in 
ferment. Some parts of Asia are quite and relatively peaceful 
irhereas odiers are torn by external troubles and disturbances. 

I am hot referring to die external situation so much as to 
characteristics inhei'ent in the personality of Asia. I do not 
claim that this change is peculiar to Asia; perhaps, it is taking 
place all over the world. In Asia we have been kept down and 
are noiF trying to catch up with others ivho are ahead of us. • 
We have been engrossed in things of the past and time has 
passed us by. We have not been able to keep pace with it and 
so ^ve must run now. We cannot afford to ivalk but then when 
we run we also stumble and fall and try to get up again. We 
realize that speed, especially in an age-old continent like 
Asia, involves risks and dangers but ive have no choice in 
die matter. If you seek to understand us, you can do so to a 
limited extent, if you discuss only our political, social and 
economic problems. You will have to look a little deeper and 
try to understand the torment in the spirit of Asia. This 
crisis of the spirit takes different forms in different countries. 
Ultimately, it is we who have to gain an insight into our 
problems widi outside help if possible. Nobody can bear our 
burdens for us; ive have to bear them ourselves. I hope that 
in }'our discussions you will give thought not only to our 
external problems but also to this crisis I have spoken of, 
which moves the minds of vast masses of people. If you 
asked me about my oism country, it would be very difficult 
for me to answer briefly because I see so many forces at play. I 
am often asked: How has communism affected your country? 
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How do you deal with it? These are trivial questions and 
have perhaps a raomentaiy importance. If you seek to under- 
stand a coimtT}- by puttingsucb trivial questions, then vou arc 
bound to get lost in its superficial aspects. One has to think 
of the problems tvhich are fundamental to the life of a 
country, before one can presume to understand its people. 

Asia is a huge continent and die peoples of Asia arc all 
different from one another, as they tvere reared in different 
cultures and traditions. In spite of all this, I think it is still 
true to say diat there is such a thing as Asian sentiment. 

Perhaps, this sentiment is merely the outcome of the past 
two or diree hundred years of European influence in Asia. 
Personally, I do not believe that any profound difference 
exists between the Orient and the Occident. Such differences 
as can be accounted for by histor)-, tradition and geography 
exist even among the Asian countries and, in fact, even 
tvithin the same countrj’. Probably, the present-day 
differences mainly arose from the fact that certain parts of 
the world det'eloped their resources and became prosperous 
trhile others tvere completely unaffected by the industrial 
revolution. 

I think that thinking in terms of the Orient and the 
Occident sets us on the tvrong track. As a rule, die same 
type of problems lead to the same results everpvhere. At the 
same time, there are certain countries like India and China 
widi pronounced national diaracteristics where histoiy' and 
tradition exert a profound influence on the course of events. 
I am sure there is a great deal of good in this tradition. "iVe 
should have gone under but for that. We. have sundved on 
account of the good in our tradition and tve propose to hold 
on to it. At the same time, I have no doubt at all that it has a 
great deal that is bad, too. It prevents us from doing the diings 
tve ought to do and so, bettveen die good and the bad and 
beltsxen the past and the present, we do not quite know what 
■we are going to do and tsdiat we should do. 

If you ask me about India it would take me a long time 
to tell you about all die aspects of our problems. Our diffi- 
culties are not only external but also of the mind and spirit. 
There are certain tendencies diat cairy us fonrard and 
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Others that retard our fons^ard movement — I ivill not call it 
progress — and compel us to look behind. 

Progi'ess consists in having tlie essential things of life and 
in that sense ive obviously must have progress. We are going 
ahead and I hope rapidly. We are harnessing science for the 
service of tire nation. Yet a doubt arises in my mind as to 
irhether material progress really constitutes a remedy for 
our problems. It is, at best, only a partial solution; some- 
tliing more is needed. We need a solution of the broad 
problems that afflict the ivorld today. Many of these are 
probabl)' evils tliat have resulted from an indiscriminate 
application of science which we have now begun to worship. 
Wfflat are ive aiming at and where are we heading for? 

I feel that unless ive answer these questions, we are apt to go 
astray. You know that many of us in this country have spent 
a gi'eat part of our lives in tiying, though imperfectly, to 
follow the lead of our great leader. We ivere poor stuff. 
Again and again, he gave us die strength and tlie vision to 
achieve our goal. For tliirty years or more, ive took shelter 
under his shadow and under his guidance. He preached non- 
violence and strangely enough, ive followed him, to some 
extent, though ive did not quite understand him. We felt 
tire greatness of his presence and his personality and we- 
followed him in certain things to the best of our ability. He 
preached non-violence and yet ive see round us a ivorld full 
of violence. Our own Government maintains an army, a 
nary and an air force and ive are often constrained to have 
recourse to violence. The efficacy of non-violence is not 
entirely convincing. What are we to do about it all? None 
of us would dare, in the present state of the world, to do 
array ivith the instruments of organised violence. We keep 
aimies botli to defend ourselves against aggression from 
without and to meet trouble witliin. mile I grant tliat we 
must keep armies, it is also true that the armed forces have 

not solved the problems for which violence is offered as a 
solution. 

Our Army, Nary and Air Force are not rrorth mention- 
ing compared rrith tlie armadas of other nations. But have 
lese countries solved the5r problems rvith the help of their 
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armed forces? I am of the opinion that they have not. ^\^e 
find that soinehotv tlie methods ice adopt to deal is'ith evil 
only result in more evil. What then are ice to do? 'Wc hnic 
to meet the evil icith armed force; yet in doing so ive arc 
ourselves corrupted by that evil. Eventually, ice develop 
ichat may be called the military' outlook. 

"WHiile there have been great soldiers and great men in 
the past, I do not think that the military outlook or the purely 
military method has yet solved any major problem of the 
icorld. That was why a great Frencluuan once said that icar 
was much too serious a thing to be entrusted to soldiers. But 
if it is too serious to be entrusted to the soldier, to entrust it 
to a civilian icitlt a military outlook is icorse. If a nation or a 
government develops a military outlook, then there is little 
hope for that nation. 

For the last three years or so we have been faced with a 
minor war in Korea which has in it the seeds of a mighty 
conflict. Almost every country wanted the war to be at least 
localized and ultimately brought to an end. Yet, the military 
mind icanted to go much further, believing that by going 
further it icould solve other basic problems also. It failed to 
recognize the essential lesson of history, namely, that if you 
go too far you might topple over and create a fresh crop of 
problems. 

It is my misfortune that I have to deal with these 
problems in my capacity' as a member of the Government. I 
have to advise my Government and sometimes venture to 
express an opinion to other Governments. Often enough I 
find that we are, fortunately', not in agreement with them. I 
sometimes presume to think that perhaps we in India or in 
Asia may conceivably have a better understanding of the inner 
problems of mind and spirit that trouble Asia and which 
will ultimately detei’inine her actions. Economics plays an 
important and vital part in the lives of men but there are 
other forces ichich play an even more important part and it 
may be that ice in Asia, ichatever the country to which we 
belong, are in a somewhat better position to understand our 
neighbours in Asia than those nations who have an entirely 
different cultural heritage. In a .spirit of anogance I once 
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ventured to say that many Western countries lacked subtlety 
of thought in understanding the East or in dealing with it; 
but how can one acquire that understanding? 

Are problems of nationalism in Asia different from those 
in Europe? If so, how are they different and what exactly 
do we mean by nationalism? It is difficult to define the con- 
cept of nationalism. In a country struggling against foreign 
domination one knotvs exactly what nationalism means. It 
is merely an anti-foreign feeling. But t\diat is nationalism in a 
free country? Under certain conditions it can be a construc- 
tive force. Sometimes, ^ve find that nationalism, a healthy 
force in a country striving for its freedom, may become, after 
the country' has been liberated, unhealthy and even reac- 
tionary. It may seek to promote its interests at the expense of 
other countries and it may repeat the very errors against 
ivhich it had to contend. But where shall we draw tlie line 
between what is good and what is bad in nationalism? We 
have just tvon our freedom but the nationalist sentiments 
that inspired our struggle still warm our hearts; they warm 
tlie heart of every Asian because the memories of past colonia- 
lism are still vivid in his mind. So, nationalism is still a live 
force in every part of Asia. A movement must define itself 
in terms of nationalism, if it has to become real to the people. 
In any Asian country, a movement -vvill succeed or fail in tlie 
measure tliat it associates itself with the deep-seated urge 
of nationalism. If you go against it, whatever the merits of 
your remedy or your reform, they will not be appreciated. 

I am often asked b)^ people from abroad as to ivhat my reac- 
tion to communism is. The answer has of necessity to be 
complicated but they become annoyed that we do not see 
tlie great danger facing the world. We do see dangers, many 
of them, both 'witliin and without. For instance, when 
Indonesia was struggling for its freedom, it seemed monstrous 
to us that any country should support tlie cause of imperia- 
lism. Communism or no communism, ire just could not 
understand the attitude which some of tlie countries adopted. 
Foitunately, in the end the right counsel prevailed and 
Indonesian nationalism found support in many quarters. 
No argument in any country in Asia is going to carry weight 
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if it goes counter to national aspirations. After all, this is 
only understandable. 

I do not necessarily consider nationalism to be a 
commendable ideolog}'. It may or may not be healthy. I wish 
to stress its importance only because in large parts of Asia 
today it is a factor which must be recognized. It will, perhaps, 
be good to remember that it is often based or intimately 
associated in people’s minds with the memory of colonialism 
in the past. Anything that revives this memory produces a 
strong reaction. 

I am atvare tliat some of you here are experts on these 
subjects. I have, hotvever, presumed to say something on this 
subject, because during my lifetime I have dabbled in many 
subjects, though I am not an expert in any of them. I have 
come in contact with vast masses of human beings here in 
tliis country and elsetvhere, have tried to understand them 
and to influence them and in turn been influenced by them. 
I have also tried to understand people with diverse views. I 
could have, perhaps, understood them better if I had the 
great advantage of being as scholarly as many of you are. 

I have not the faintest idea what India will be like ten or 
twenty years hence. Speaking as the Prime Minister of India, 
I can tell you what I rvant it to be and I have some confidence 
in my ability to direct people along the right road but I 
cannot predict as to what the future of this country tvill be. 
I can do no more than do my job to the best of my ability 
and rvith as much energy as I possess. 

I have no doubt that your discussions will conduce to a 
better understanding among the nations of the tvorld. You 
should also, I feel, inquire into the attitudes that make it 
difficult for people to approach problems dispassionately. 
Speaking of India, I can say that by modern standards, wc 
are tveak militarily, economically and in other -ways, although 
our potential resources are vast. At the present moment I 
have not a shadow of fear for ^what may happen to the world. 
I think that, to some extent, my people share this attitude. 
I should like to tell you tlrat rve, under the guidance of a 
great leader, faced a mighty empire unarmed and apparently 
■without any means of achieving our aims. We learnt from 
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our leader not to be afraid of an opponent. If we are not 
ovenvhelmed by the fear that pervades large parts of the 
world, it is not for any lack of realization of the dangers ivith 
ivhich i\'e are all faced but because ive have learnt hoiN’^ to 
face them during the last thirty years. No^v, when nations 
have entered the realm of warfare and developed a military 
mind, they are prepared to take extreme steps but ivhile 
lighting a iFar tliey lose sight of the objective. Perhaps, the 
last war lasted much longer than it should have. At least some 
people think that it might have ended earlier if the desire 
to fight it to the end had not existed. 

If you have the time and opportunity I Avould advise you 
to read an ancient Sanskrit play, vTitten in the fifth century. 
It is a political play and deals particularly vnth the problems 
of peace and war. The gi-eat Indian who ’iras the hero of the 
play was a master not only of statecraft but also of war. 
He is^aged w^ar, established a powerful empire and came to 
the conclusion diat the real objective of irar was not victory. 
Fighting a war was only the means of gaining an objective. 
If the objective itself is lost, then new problems arise at the 
end of the war. 

It must be admitted that in the world today wars have to 
be fought. Sometimes tliey are big wars; at others, they are 
not so big. But lemember that they are bad and they must 
be stopped because they corrupt ns and, by ever creating 
neiv problems, make our future even more uncertain. That, 
surely, is the lesson the last two great wars have taught us. 
Apparently, we have failed to learn it because people have 
already started to talk of a third world war. It is time we 
thought of that lesson. We must not rush into adventures 
irhich might lead us into the catastrophe of a third world war. 
Ultimately, of covn-se, the question is one of our having 
enough ^\n’sdom to jjrevent .wars. We have rich stores of 
knoudedge and wc have unir'ersities and all kinds of institu- 
tions for imparting this knowledge to others but sometimes 
one ^s'onders ^vhetlier ^ve are really growing in wisdom. 

I am reminded of what a great Greek poet said long ago; 
What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavour. 

Or God’s high gi'ace, so lovely and so great? 

17— n dpd;65 
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To Stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever? 


PEACE OR ^VAR 

I HAVE always welcomed a debate on foreign affairs in this 
House because they are no longer the concern merely of 
experts and specialists. Foreign affairs concern almost every 
human being now and an event in one part of the tvorld 
may have consequences 4vhich affect people in another. 
Foreign affairs are the concern of this House, in particular, 
because on it rests the great responsibility for both domestic 
and international affairs. 

I further welcome this opportunity of discussing the inter- 
national situation because the tvorld, as the House well knotrs, 
is passing through a very grave crisis. 

At this moment, it is especially desirable that the deepest 
understanding should exist between the Government and the 
country which this House represents, so that any policy we 
undertake has the fullest possible co-operation and support. I 
wish to say, however, that I am somewhat ovenvhelmed by a 
sense of responsibility on this occasion. I am also hesitant 
because it is difficult to talk of foreign affairs ^vithout hurting 
an individual or a people or a country. I am convinced that 
if we start blaming one another at this moment, it will not 
only fail to ser\^e any useful purpose but will actually stand 
in the tvay of our objectives. 

As it is, there has been enough of recrimination and, 
even if it was occasionally justified, it certainly did not help in 
easing the situation. Not only have we to deal tvith Govern- 
ments but also with mass psychology, with the inflamed 
passions of millions of people. Blame and censure do not 
help much when that is the position. Are tve trying to find a 

Speech initiating debate on Foreign Affairs in Parliament, New Delhi, 
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peaceful way out of a terrible difficulty or only trying to 
justify the action that we have already taken? This is a ques- 
tion diat sometimes bothers me. I think all of us, wherever we 
might be, have to bear in some measure the responsibility 
for the state the tvorld is in today. Our most urgent need 
today is charity of thought and the touch of healing. Un- 
fortunately for all of us, tlie great healer under whose care 
we grew up is no more; and that is not only our misfortune 
but that of the ^vhole world. 

A single phrase can sum up what is, today, the foremost 
issue in international affairs — peace or war. The latter, if it 
comes, -^pill be an ovenvhelming and all-enveloping war, a 
■war which may ■w^ell bring utter destruction to the world and 
which -will probably ruin the proud structure of modern 
civilization. Wffiat are discussing, therefore, is a matter of 
the greatest import and consequence. My attitude is one of 
earnestness and humility and I wish to say frankly that I have 
no easy remedy. All -^ve can do is to grope in the dim twilight 
for something that -^vill, perhaps, prevent the twilight 
from becoming dark night. It is difficult to say, whether 
or not -we will succeed; but, in any event, it is our duty to 
try our utmost to avert a third world war. 

I am sure that people all over the world -^vant peace and 
are anxious to avoid A\^ar. I am equally sure that every'govern- 
ment wants to avoid war. And yet, we drift towards the very 
thing we seek to avoid. Fear and suspicion have us in their 
grip; every step that one party takes adds to the fear and 
suspicion of another and so catastrophe comes ine’vitably 
nearer as in a Greek tragedy. I do believe, however, that, if 
the peoples or rather the governments of the world try hard 
enough, this catastrophe can be avoided, although it becomes 
increasingly difficult to do so. 

When we discuss foreign affairs, many subjects concern- 
ing life here in this country' come up for discussion. One of 
these — and it is of primary importance for us — is our relations 
■ivuth Pakistan. I do not propose to say much or indeed any- 
thing on that subject in this debate, partly because we have 
discussed it many times and I have given you such infor- 
mation as I have on several occasions. If and when any new 
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development takes place, I shall certainly take the House 
into my confidence. It is obvious that our relations vith 
Pakistan, as those ivith any neighbouring countiy, are of 
extreme importance. 

Foreign possessions in India are another question 'trhich 
has agitated and excited this House in the past. They are 
small areas without much territorial or economic importance. 
Nevertheless, tliey raise big questions on which wc have 
strong feelings. In regard to these foreign possessions, I think, 
we have set an extraordinary example of restraint. For more 
than three years, we have reasoned, we have argued and -u'c 
have used peaceful methods all without any result. We know, 
of course, that ultimately there can be only one result. We 
cannot, conceive and, indeed, can never tolerate the idea that 
any foreign footholds should remain in India. I submit to the 
House that our manner of proceeding in regard to the foreign 
possessions is evidence not only of our peaceful intentions but 
also of the enormous patience with which we approach such 
problems. 

The question of Indians in South Africa was recently 
before the United Nations. It has once again raised issues that 
are vital not only for us but for the whole \vorld. If I may say 
so, it is the issue of racialism that is of paramount importance. 
We are intimately concerned with the people of Indian origin 
who settled in South Africa and who have become South 
African citizens. We have nothing to do with them politically 
but we have cultural links. Since the issue of racialism involves 
the self-respect of India and the Indian people, indeed of all 
the peoples of Asia, it has assumed tremendous importance 
for us. You will observe the patience we have shown in this 
matter and keep in mind how we have argued patiently 
year after year, tried to make people understand and taken 
the question to the United Nations. You must also realize 
that we have tried our best to fulfil the directions issued by 
UNO in accordance with the resolutions passed by them. 
Now, another resolution has recently been passed. What this 
will lead to, I do not know but one thing is certain. Regard- 
less of hoiv long it takes us to settle -the issue, we shall not 
.submit to raciali.sm in any part of the world. 
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I shall now come to the main theme of my address, •^\•hich 
is the situation tliat has arisen in tlie Far East. The inclusion 
from North Korea into South Korea ivas brought to the 
notice of the United Nations and iras described by the 
Security Council as an act of aggi'ession. We supported tliat 
decision and gave our vote accordingly. Subsequently, other 
developments took place. There ivas the 'Six-Po^ver Resolu- 
tion’ and the ‘Seven-Poiver Resolution’ but for a variety of 
reasons, ivhicli I drink I have placed before die House from 
time to time, we could not support ei'ery step that was taken. 
Confused and distressed at the situation 'u^hich ivas growing 
more and more difficult, I had the temerity to address an 
appeal to Marshal Stalin on die one hand and to Mr Acheson 
on die other. It was not an attempt at mediation, for we have 
never drought in diose terms. I made the appeal in the vague 
hope that, perhaps, it might result in something positive. 
The former contained the suggestion drat China might be 
admitted to die United Nations and drat the U.S.S.R. might 
also return to the Security Council. The fact that we had 
recognized the People’s Government of China natui'ally 
implied that, so far as rve Hvere concerned, China' should be 
a part of the United Nations. In the context in rrhich I 
suggested it to Marshal Stalin and Mr Acheson, Iiorvever, 
the emphasis rras on its urgency rather dian on the rights and 
m'ongs of the matter. Wc furdrer believed drat the situation 
in die Far East could only be dealt rvidr satisfactorily if die 
principal parties concerned agreed to sit round a conference 
table. 

The United Nations is a great and powerful organization 
and it has a Charter that lays doivn its ideals and objectives 
in language so impressive that it can hardly be bettered. 
The United Nations rvas founded for the great nations as 
well as die small. We thought it ^vas necessaiq^ that the 
representatives of the great countries most concerned with 
die crisis in Korea should be able to meet at the United 
Nations. Whdrout such a step there rvas every danger diat the 
position would worsen, as, indeed, it has done. It was with 
this point of view drat I made the appeal to Russia and to 
the United States of America. It was unfortunate that it 
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did not have 'any fruitful results. 

Subsequently, the aggression by North Korea iras checked 
and the North Korean armies pushed back till they seemed to 
be completely broken. The forces of the United Nations 
appeared to have iron total -victor)', as, indeed, they had. 
This victory, inevitably, gave rise to certain fundamental 
questions. Should the forces of the United Nations continue 
to advance? If so, hmv far tltey should go? We consulted 
our Ambassador in Peking and our representatives in other 
countries about how the various Governments tvere vietving 
the scene. We had, perhaps, a rather special responsibility 
in regard to China, because we were one of the very few 
countries represented there. Furthermore, we -were the only 
country, besides the countries of the Soviet group, which -was 
in a position to find out through its Ambassador what the 
reactions of the Chinese Government to the developing 
events were. Since we, were anxious that the other countries 
with whom tve were co-operating should knotv these vietvs, 
we sent them on to the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

The Chinese Government clearly indicated that if the 
38th Parallel tvas crossed, they would consider it a grave 
danger to their own security and that they would not tolerate 
it. Whether their vietv ivas right or tvrong is not tlie point. 
Hotvever, it tvas decided that tlie forces of the United Nations 
should advance beyond the 38th Parallel. They did so and 
came into conflict tvith re-organized North Korean troops 
and, at a later stage, with the Chinese forces. The Chinese 
Government described the latter as volunteers but, accord- 
ing to information received, tliey were regular Chinese troops. 
The distinction is not very' important; it has litde bearing 
because a large number of these volunteers or Chinese soldiers 
— call them what you tvill — did come across the Manchurian 
border into North Korea and threaten the UN troops to such 
an extent that tire latter are in grave danger at the moment 
and are withdrarving. 

It will not do us much good to think of what might have 
been done or to dwell on tire errors committed in the political 
field or in other fields. The situation we have to face is chang- 
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ing so rapidly that it is very difficult to suggest any measures 
for its improvement. I realize that the suggestions I had in 
mind four, five or six days ago are out of date today. They 
do not fit in tvith the circumstances and alternatives have to 
be thought of. We did, as a matter of fact, convey our views 
to the Governments of the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America as lis^ell as to some Governments in Asia. 
Some of these Governments have been good enough to tell 
us what they have in mind and ^vhat they propose to do. 
But, as I said, die situation is changing very rapidly, indeed. 
A step we envisage today ivill probably become obsolete and 
impracticable die next day. 

We realize that it ivill be very harmful if this matter is 
considered in the United Nations at a purely formal level and 
if resolutions of condemnation are passed. The House will 
remember that one of the first diings suggested by the Chinese 
delegation ivas that a resolution of condemnation be passed 
against the United Nations or the U.S.A. On the other hand, 
resolutions condemning China and calling her an aggressor 
have also been repeatedly suggested. 

The point is that we are on the very verge of a world war 
and obviously, it does not help in the slightest to call each 
other names. If ive ivant a war to come sooner rather than 
later and if the present situation is merely a manoeuvre to 
provide political justification for military action, then, of 
course, no more need be said; but if -^ve seek to avoid war, 
then ^ve must avoid the kind of approach tliat creates bitter- 
ness. The only possible ^vay is that of peaceful negotiation. 
The negotiations may fail but there is no other way except 
•^var. It was clear to us tliat no negotiation would have any 
value unless China was associated ^vith it. China, apart from 
being a great Poorer, is most intimately concerned ^vith the 
events happening next door to her. We suggested that there 
should be a cease-fire and, if possible, a demilitarized zone 
where negotiations among the parties concerned, including 
China, could take place — negotiations, not merely about 
Avhat should follo'^v the cease-fire but about the entire Korean 
problem as well. It had also seemed essential to us that, at 
a later stage in the negotiations, the questions of Formosa 
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should also be considered. Without that, no peace could 
lasti One cannot carry on negotiations unless the fightiii'r 
stops. Therefore, a cease-fire appears desirable; -whether it is 
possible or not, is another matter. 

We ivelcomed the decision of the Prime Minister of 
England to go to the United States, to meet President 
Truman and tvished him God speed in his endeavours to 
prevent war and to find a peaceful way out of this tangle. 
We found that there was a good deal in common between 
tlie British Prime Minister’s view of the present situation and 
ours. We let him have our own viewpoint in detail in case 
he needed it during the discussions with President Truman. 
We also informed other Governments in Asia who tvere 
friendly to us as to what we feel about the Korean situation. 

During the last few months, a great deal has happened in 
Korea. Everybody talks of the freedom, the unity and 
independence of Korea. The forces that are fighting the 
Uhited Nations say more or less the same thing but the result 
of this unanimity of approach, if I may say so, is this: Korea 
is a dying and desolate country. Only this morning I have 
had a letter from a Korean lady in Seoul -who has lived 
through the horror that has prevailed these many months. 
In her letter, which I would like to read out to you, there is 
a phrase: “my country is sick and dying of cold, disease and 
starvation”. 

It is extraordinary that we should seek to help our friends 
in ways ivhich kill or destroy them. It is, indeed, a strange 
commentary on the -^vay of violence which -we are somehow 
forced to adopt in the present world. This commentary will be 
complete when the third world tvar comes and we all sink 
into ruin and oblivion. It is about time we changed our 
attitude to the problems of the world. I wish we did not over- 
whelm ourselves with passion and anger at the critical time; 
we should, instead, look to our own actions and learn again 
the ancient lesson that wrong doing cannot be counteracted 
by further wrong doing; nor can violence be ultimately 
conquered by violence. I know how easy it is to talk in terms 
of pious platitudes but we must make every effort to benefit 
from what is true in them. 
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There is anotlier- bitter truth ^^'e have to understand and 
realize today. In-the fighting in Korea, the main burden of the 
United Nations has fallen on the forces of the United States. 
They have suffered gi-eatly and I think our sympatliy should go 
out to them. We have, as I have pointed out, adopted a definite 
attitude to North Korea and, although we did not support all 
the resolutions of the United Nations or the Security Council, 
our attitude to the aggression has remained basically the same. 
^Ve did not support the Six-Power and the Seven-Power 
Resolutions because we felt drat they ^rould not help in 
solving the problem. On the contrary, ^ve believed that drey 
\vould only increase the tension and further inflame the 
passions of bodi die States. For the same reason, we did not 
join the Seven-Fower Commission set up in accordance widi 
one of these resolutions. Not that we wished to shirk our 
responsibility or duty; but we felt we could only discliarge 
our duty and responsibility adequatel)' if our approach or 
mood, if I may say so, Was not merely one of condemnation. 

I ivant you to realize that what happens in Korea is of 
the utmost significance to the Chinese people also. One 
cannot ignore that fact, unless one is prepared to ignore 
completely China and die Chinese people — and the latter 
are not a mere handful. We have always been of the opinion 
diat die problem of Korea can only be solved -with China’s 
co-operation. Whatever the result of the Korean conflict 
might be in the military sense, the problem cannot be finally 
solved -without die acquiescence, if not the active co-operation, 
of China. We laid stress on this fact right at the beginning. 
That was one of the reasons why we felt that China should 
be represented at the United Nations; and the issue at stake 
was an urgent one. 

The military situation in Korea has again undergone a 
considerable cliange and I just cannot make a profitable 
s'-^§§cstion as to -what should be done noiv. I can only hope 
that the negotiations between President Truman and Prime 
Minister Atdee ivill bear fruit and lead to some peaceful way 
out of this predicament. In any ■ case, I cannot conceive of 
a peaceful solution in the Far East, unless the great country 
of China is taken into account. 
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I mentioned Formosa earlier. 'Formosa is not irhat might 
be called an immediate issue but it is tied up irith the other 
problems of the Far East and has to be considered urgently 
on that score. You ivill remember that some of tlie great 
Towers made declarations concerning Formosa in Cairo 
and Potsdam. President Truman made a very forthright 
declaration earlier this year. I feel tliat ii'e must proceed on 
the basis of these declarations. What exactly our manner of 
proceeding should be is a matter for careful consideration. 

I v'ould like to sa)' one more thing. There has been a 
good deal of talk about the atomic bomb. I need hardly say 
much about it. I am sure no one in this House approves of 
the idea of using the atomic bomb an}^\'here at any time and 
much less so in the particular context of the war in the Far 
East. In die morning neivspapers today, diere iras a statement 
by Mr Pearson, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Canada, in ivhich he spoke of the atomic bomb. I cannot say 
anything more forceful than -what Mr Pearson has said in the 
matter. He has pointed out the gi'ave dangers of using it, 
particularly in Asia. Apart from the horrors that are inherent 
in it, it has become a symbol of evil. If die stress of circum- 
stances compels the world to use it, it means that the latter has 
yielded completely to evil. Therefore, I earnestly hope that 
there will be no question now or hereafter of the use of the 
atom bomb. 

I should like to say a feiv ivords about two odier 
neighbouring countries — Tibet and Nepal. Some questions 
were asked earlier this morning in regard to the advance of 
the Chinese forces into Tibet. I could not give much informa- 
tion then; nor can I do so now. The story of Tibet, so far as 
we are concerned, is very simple. I am going into past history. 
Ever since the People’s Government of China talked about 
the liberation of Tibet, our Ambassador told diem, on behalf 
of the Government of India, hoiv’^ the latter felt about it. 
We expressed our earnest hope that the matter would be 
settled peacefully by China and Tibet. "VA^e also made it clear 
that ire had no territorial or political ambitions in regard to 
Tibet and that our relations were cultural and commercial. 
We said that we ivould naturally like to preserve these 
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relations and continue to trade witli Tibet because it did 
not come in the way of either China or Tibet. We further 
said tliat we were anxious that Tibet should maintain the 
autonomy it has had for at least the last forty years. We 
did not challenge or deny die suzerainty of China over Tibet. 
We pointed all this out in a friendly tray to the Chinese 
Government. In their replies, they always said diat they 
would very much like to settle the question peacefully but that 
they were, in any event, going to liberate Tibet. From whom 
diey tvere going to liberate Tibet is, however, not quite clear. 
They gave us to understand that a peaceful solution would 
be found, though I must say that they gave us no assurance 
or guarantee to the effect. On the one hand, they said they 
tvere prepared for a peaceful solution; on the other, diey 
talked persistendy of liberation. 

We had come to believe that the matter tvould be settled 
by peaceful negotiation and were shocked when ^ve heard 
that the Chinese armies were marching into Tibet. Indeed, 
one can hardly talk about war between China and Tibet. 
Tibet is not in a position to carr)' on -war and, obviously, 
Tibet is no threat to China. It is said diat other countries 
might intrigue in Tibet. I cannot say much about it because 
I do not knotv. It is certain, hotvever, diat diere was no 
immediate threat. Violence might, perhaps, be justified in 
the modern world but one should not resort to it unless there 
is no other -way. There ivas another way in Tibet as ive pointed 
out. That is ivhy die action of China came to us as a surprise. 

The House is aivare of the correspondence that was 
exchanged betis'een the Chinese Government and our 
Government. We have continued to press upon them that 
it would be desirable for them to halt their advances and 
settle matters ividi Tibetan representatives peacefully. There 
is no doubt diat during die last few iveeks they have checked 
their main advance. Hoivever, I cannot say for certain ivhat 
their future intentions are. Some small groups may have 
continued to advance in some places but so far as ive know 
diere has been no advance towards Lhasa, where conditions 
are still normal. That, of course, does not mean that the 
problem is solved. 
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Coming to Nepal, I must say that it has been the scene of 
strange developments during the last fortnight. Ever since 1 
have been associated with this Government, I have taken 
a great deal of interest in Nepal. ^Ve have desired, not only to 
continue our old friendship with that country bu^to put it 
on a still firmer footing. We have inherited both good things 
and bad from the British. Our relations with some of our 
neighbouring countries developed during an expansive phase 
of‘ British imperial policy. Nepal was an independent country 
Avhen India ivas under British rule; but, strictly speaking, 
her independence tras only formal. The test of the 
independence of a country is that it should be able to have 
relations tvith other countries tvithout endangering that 
independence. Nepal’s foreign relations were strictly limited 
to her relations with the Go\'ernment functioning in India 
at the time. That was an indication that Nepal’s approach 
to international relations was a very limited one. 

Wlien we came into the picture, \ve assured Nepal that 
we would not only respect her independence but see, as far 
as -we could, that she developed into a strong and progressive 
country. We went further in this respect than the British 
Government had done and Nepal began to develop other 
foreign relations. We welcomed this and did not hinder the 
process as die Bi'itish had -done. Frankly, we do not like 
and shall not brook any foreign inteiference in Nepal. We 
recognize Nepal as an independent country and wish her 
well. But even a child knows diat one cannot go to Nepal 
Avithout passing dirough India. Therefore, no other country 
can have as intimate a relationship ivith Nepal as ours is. 
We Avould like every other country to appreciate the intimate 
geographical and cultural relationship that exists between 
India and Nepal. 

Three years ago, ive assured Nepal of our desire diat she 
should be a strong, independent and progressive country. 
In the nature of things, we stood not only for progressive 
democracy in our own country but also in other countries. 
We have said this not only to Nepal but it has consistently 
been a part of our policy in distant quarters of die world. 
We are certainly not going to forget this ivhen one of our 
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neighbouring countries is concerned. 

We pointed out in as friendly a way as possible that the 
•^wrld was changing rapidly and if Nepal did not make an 
effort to keep pace -with it, circumstances were bound to 
force her to do so. It tvas difficult for us to make this clear 
because we did not wish to interfere with Nepal in any ^vay. 

We wished to treat Nepal as an independent country but, 
at the same time, saw that, unless some steps ^vere taken in 
the internal sphere, difficulties might arise. Our advice, 
given in all friendship, did not, however, produce any result. 
During the last' fortnight, some new developments have 
taken place in Nepal. Our interest in the internal conditions 
of Nepal has become still more acute and personal, because 
of the developments across our borders, to be frank, especially 
those in China and Tibet. Besides our sympathetic interest 
in Nepal, we were also interested in .tlie security of our own 
country. From time immemorial, the Himalayas have provid- 
ed us tvitli a magnificent frontier. Of course, they are no 
longer as impassable as they used to be but are still fairly 
effective. We cannot allow that barrier to be penetrated 
because it is also the principal barrier to India. Therefore, 
much as we appreciate the independence of Nepal, we 
cannot allo^v^ anything to go wrong in Nepal or permit that 
bander to be crossed or ^iveakened, because that ■\rould be a 
risk to our own security. The recent developments have 
made us ponder more deeply .over the Nepal situation than 
we had done previously. All this time, however; we had 
functioned in our own patient way, advising in a friendly 
way and pointing out the difficulties inherent in the situa- 
tion in a spirit of co-operation. 

As the House knows, the King of Nepal is, at the present 
moment, in Delhi along with two other members of the 
Nepalese Government. The talks we have had tvith them have 
yielded no results thus far. May I, in this connection, warn this 
House not to rely too much on the statements that appear in 
the ne'ivspapers? No^radays, they have seldom any basis in fact. 

Needless to say, we pointed out to the Ministers who 
have come here that, above all, we desire'a strong progressive 
and independent Nepal. In fact, .our chief need — not only 
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our need but also that of the whole world — is peace and 
stability. Having said that, I should also like to add that we 
are convinced diat return to the old order 5vill not bring 
peace and stability to Nepal. 

We have tried, for what it is worth, to advise Nepal to act 
in a manner so as to prevent any major upheaval. We have 
tried to find a way, a middle way, if you like, which tvill 
ensure the progress of Nepal and the introduction of, or some 
advance in, the 5vays of democracy in Nepal. We have 
searched for a way which would, at the same time, avoid 
the total uprooting of the ancient order. Whether or not it 
is possible to find such a way, I do not know. 

I would like to say one more thing in regard to the King 
of Nepal. There has also been a good deal in the ne^rspapers 
about our recognition of the King of Nepal. When our 
Ambassador to Nepal presented his credentials, he did so to 
the King, although during the last hundred years or so the 
King has had no say in any matter. Nevertlteless, because of 
international conventions our Ambassador had to go to the 
King as the head of the State as did the Ambassadors of 
other countries. The fact that Nepal has now entered into 
diplomatic relations with many other nations has raised 
questions about his status in each case. To say that we recog- 
nize the King, as such, has no meaning. We went to the King 
because he was considered to be tlie official head of the State. 

We shall continue to recognize the King and I see no 
reason why tve should do anything else. 

We are a patient Government. Perhaps, we are too 
patient sometimes. I feel, however, that if this matter drags on 
it will not be good for Nepal and it might even make it more 
difficult to find the middle way we have been advocating. 

We, in this country, speak a good deal of foreign affairs 
and offer advice, for what it is worth, to other countries. But 
the fact remains that such value as our advice may have is 
only moral or psychological. The fate of the world depends 
far more on the great Po^veris, on what they do and do not do. 
The fate of the world depends more on the U.S.A., the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China than on the 
rest of the world put together. I .should like to make an 
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earnest appeal to these great countries to make every effort 
to solve the present tangle by .negotiations or other peaceful 
means. The consequences of not doing so are too terrible to 
contemplate. The irony of the situation is, in fact, tliat people 
in every country desire peace; but at the present moment, 
some evil fate seems to pursue humanity. It is driving 
mankind in a direction which can only end in stark ruin. So, I 
hope that these great countries will apply tliemselves to 
securing peace and I am sure the House will join me in this 
appeal. On behalf of my Government and, if I may say so, 
this House, I should like to make a pledge, namely, that we 
will do everything in our poiver to promote peace and to 
avoid war. 


THE GROWTH OF VIOLENCE 

T his two days’ debate has ended in a somewhat unusual 
manner and for the moment such thoughts as I have are 
rather diffused. I have listened with great attention to what 
hon. Members have said during these ttvo days and I am 
thankful to some of them who had 5vords of commendation 
for me. I am still more thankful to those who had words of 
criticism against me or against the policy "we have pursued. 
The debate has covered many subjects and the expression of 
opinion has varied greatly. As the House will see there was 
at one end Mr M. R. Masani and at the other end Mr 
Brijeshwar Prasad ivhile the others ranged between these 
two extremes. 

I don’t quite knotv tvhether I should deal with all the 
points that have been raised. I think it might be better if I 
chose some of the most important of them and dealt irith these. 
We have been discussing grave matters and though hilarity is 
sometimes in place, it is not suitable at others. The subject 
we have discussed is of he greatest importance. During the 
discussion we have been oppressed by a sense of tragedy and 
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possible catastrophe. As I sat listening to the speeches of hon. 
Members, many pictures floated before my mind; pictures of 
the Korean battlefields, of marching armies and dying 
people, of statesmen holding earnest converse in a room in 
Washington to find a way out of the present predicament and 
countless other pictures. 

There is hardly anybody concerned trith foreign affairs 
ts’ho is not carrjnng a heavy burden and not trying to grope 
for solution of our problems. I use the word ‘grope’, 
because darkness surrounds us. Some hon. Members are full 
of light — they have no need to grope. They knotr exactly 
what should be done at any given moment. I em^ them for 
this feeling of lightness and confidence. Mr M. R. Masani 
said in the course of his speech that it would be a great 
tragedy if Mr Truman and Mr Attlee decided to appease 
China. It is a pity Mr Masani is not at the White House in 
Washington to advise them. 

Many hon. Members have repeatedly referred to our 
policy as being unrealistic; there have been hints that we are 
sitting on the fence and that we are doubtful and uncertain. 
It seems to me that the people who pride themselves on being 
practical politicians normally know nothing of the existing 
state of affairs or of the questions they •will be called upon to 
anstver. It is easy enough to say that our policy is not realistic. 
It is also easy to say that we are uncertain and inconsistent. 
Anway, it is not for me to boast, of the policy of a govern- 
ment with -which I have been associated. 

Our foreign policy, naturally, has to do with world affairs 
but if any hon. Member thinks that the Government of 
India moulds world affairs he is very much mistaken. I do not 
say that we cannot or have not affected the -^vorld to some 
extent. But obviously, we affect or influence it in a very 
small measure. If the world goes -^vrong, then it may, of course, 
be due to some eiTor of ours but surely it -would be the 
resultant of a large number of policies, in particular the 
policies of the powerful and influencial countries that 
dominate the policies of the smaller and weaker countries. 

Some hon. Members seem to think that because the 
policies of other countries have failed, our policy must have 
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been ivrong. I have little to say to that but I ivould beg of the 
hon. Members to look at the history of the past five years. 
Since the last world war ended, the policies that have been 
pursued by various countries have failed more often than not. 
We have had little to do with these policies. We have ex- 
pressed an opinion at best. Sometimes we have played a 
passive role, sometimes, a small active role. But there are 
moments when even a small thing can make all the difference. 

Before I deal tvith the larger questions, I should like to 
take up some matters that were brought up as interpellations. 
^^any hon. Members seem anxious that we should not weaken 
our defence. Indeed, they talked of re-arihament and of 
increasing the strength of our Army, Navy and Air Force. 
They were afraid that we might neglect them. 

I should like to say something about this and the first 
thing is that no government in this country can possibly treat 
the question of defence lightly or allmv it to w'eaken at any 
time. Every government must give priority to the defence of 
the country. But what is defence? Most people seem to 
imagine that defence consists in large numbers of people 
marching up and down with guns. It is true that armed men 
and machines constitute defence. Defence means many other 
things, too. It includes the industrial potential of a country, 
the morale of a country and the like. All this has to balance 
with the capacity and resources of the country and you 
cannot upset this balance very much. You cannot over- 
strain the capacity and the resources of a country without 
dire consequences. What you can do to strengthen your 
defences further, without upsetting anything, is to better your 
morale and be determined not to surrender, whatever the 
danger. If you do that, nothing can conquer you. But on the 
contrary, if you rely too much on men with guns and lose 
your moral fibre, then you are done for. 

Therefore, when you talk of defence, remember your 
resources; remember your capacity; and remember that 
defence consists of the economic position of a country, of the 
industrial potential of a country and of the defence foi'ces. 
Of course, it is possible to change the equation a little but 
these are, broadly speaking, the limitations voii have to work 
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within. Any defence force tliat cannot, more or less, provide 
its own equipment, is not independent. There is no harm in 
this, except in a crisis ivhen tlie tilings for v’hich the armed 
forces depend on others are not available. 

In other ivords, the real strength of a country lies in her 
industrial resources. The strength of the defence forces and 
everything connected ivdth them depends on the develop- 
ment of these resources. If not, then defence is just a superficial 
thing iriiich can be kept up by borrowing money but has no 
basic strength. In these times of financial stringency we have 
to consider ivhether twenty thousand odd men with guns are 
more to our advantage than something more efficient. 

It is true that no government dare take chances with the 
defence of the country. But I would beg the hon. Members 
i\'ho talk so much of defence and of danger to the country to 
consider the question in another light. When there is danger, 
hoiv will you fight, ivith the best army in the ivorld, if you 
cannot feed it? Thus, defence becomes a food problem also. 
It is not only a matter for guns. A hungry army cannot fight. 
Hungry people behind an army are bad material. It is difficult 
to fight both on the home front and on the battle front. The 
food problem, therefore, comes first of all, whatever the issue. 
The problem of industrial development and growth becomes 
equally important in order to build up the resources necessary 
for defence. All these necessities are linked and not one item 
can be considered in isolation. We cannot afford to con- 
centrate on defence at the cost of everytliing else. If we do 
that then our defence ^vill also fall through because there will 
be no foundation for it. 

The food problem has been discussed often enough in 
this House. So have the sugar problem and the controls; 
and the discussions have caused a great deal of excitement, 
I regret that the sense of urgency that ought to exist in this 
House and in the country is not there. We talk so much 
about controls but if there is shortage of sugar, there are 
protests all over the country. If that is our attitude, how 
can we talk of defence? A country that cannot put up with 
a few controls, a country that cannot do without sugar, 
cannot face the enemy at a critical moment. We in India 
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live in times of grave crisis and in such times people have to 
give up everj'thing that they hold dear — sometimes even 
their families. 

If you cannot give up your sugar, )'Our wheat or your rice 
for a trhile, then the biggest army t\dll not be able to 
protect you, because you lack inner strength. Of course, we 
must have the best army. It is no good maintaining a second- 
rate or a weak army. But tve cannot do this at the cost of our 
people. We must, at the same time, be able to feed them and 
also not let the economic position or the industrial growth 
of the country suffer. We have to achieve a balance and try 
to advance as rapidly as tve can. That does not ultimately 
depend on Government decrees. It may to some extent 
depend on law. What it really depends on is the reaction of 
the public and the House to these questions. 

In the context of the present world situation, food is the 
most urgent and important need in this country today. We 
must grow' it, save it and not w'aste it but preserve it at all 
costs. 

Having achieved independence, w'e in this country seem 
to have growm somewhat lax in our thought and deed during 
tlie last few years. But I do not think w'e have lost the moral 
fibre that brought us our independence. W^e did not t\'eaken 
or succumb w'hen w'e is'ere struggling for our freedom and I 
doubt if w'e w'ill now'. Even if we do not have a single gun, 
w'e are determined to fight to the end. We shall not s.uiTender. 
to any aggressor ivhatsocver. I do not Irish to indulge in tall 
talk; and after a w'hile this kind of thing does become tall 
talk. We must plan and think carefully and I'ealize the 
difficulties of the situation. 

Listening to the speeches of other bon. Members, I felt 
that some of them talked in what I consider a most unrealistic 
fashion. They talked at length of pow'er blocs and argued 
w'hether there w'ere tw'o blocs or only one. Mr Masani felt 
tliat there was only one bloc. If there is only one bloc, the 
matter ends there; the question of our joining one or the 
other does not arise. 

I should like to remind the House with all respect that 
these questions and arguments arc completely out of date 
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They do not count today. The world marches rapidly and , 
changes, ne^s^ situations develop and we have to deal with 
each situation as it comes. For a person to think in terms of 
blocs today means that he is yesterday’s man and that he is 
not keeping pace witlr the changes in the world. 

We have to deal with matters as they come up. In matters 
of foreign policy especially, one has to decide almost every 
hour what has to be done. We had this debate in the House, 
because new situations have arisen and new dangers threaten 
the world. We 4vanted the counsel of the House as to what 
our line of action should be. We also wanted to make clear 
what policy, generally speaking, we were pursuing. 

I fear that we in this country, somehow or other, don’t 
keep pace with events. We read about them in the news- 
papers but we have fallen into fixed habits of thinking which 
we do not overcome, however much the tvorld changes. It 
is no good telling me that you dislike Russia or China or 
that you dislike the United States of America or the United 
Kingdom. We have to deal with a situation that actually 
exists. Facts are facts and will not disappear on account of 
your likes or dislikes. 

Military changes have taken place in Korea. All kinds of 
dangerous things are happening. You cannot meet that 
situation by simply expressing your strong disapproval of the 
changes. What tvould you do if you were in a responsible 
position and 4vere called upon to act? Deliver a speech 
telling people ■what you like and dislike and which bloc 
you belong to? That 4von’t help anybody in the slightest. 

It is in a spirit of realism that I rvant you to approach 
the question of our foreign policy. I am sure it is in the same 
spirit that President Truman and Mr Attlee are meeting in 
Washington and conferring together. They have to deal ^vith 
a positive situation, they have to issue orders and they have to 
decide what is to be done or not done. They cannot afford 
to talk of vague theoretical things and waste their time •with 
“idealistic” or “moral” approaches to the situation. 

I hope there is nothing immoral about the part I have 
played in our foreign policy. In any case, I tvant no morali- 
zing, especially about this. As it is, there is far too much 
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moralizing in the country. People think that if they have 
used a few moral words or slogans they have discharged their 
duty. We should use our good sense as much as possible. 
Idealism alone ■will not do. What exactly is idealism? Surely 
it is not something so insubstantial as to elude one's grasp! 
Idealism is the realism of tomorrow. It is tlie capacity to 
know 5vhat is good for tlie day after tomorrow or for the next 
year and to fashion yourself accordingly. The practical 
person, the realist, looks at the tip of his nose and sees little 
beyond; the result is that he is stumbling all the time. 

I should like the Members of tliis House to consider the 
last five or six years of diplomatic history. In spite of every 
effort, the "world has repeatedly failed to achieve harmony. 
The astonishing thing is that failure does not teach us a 
lesson and we make tlie same mistakes over again. This is 
really extraordinary. I should have thought that the lesson 
of the two great world ■ivars was obvious enough to anybody 
•willing to give tliought to it. Apparently, it is not at all 
obvious because the same path is still followed. 

It may be that the crisis today is due to the fault of a 
nation or a group of nations. It may be Russia’s fault or the 
fault of the communist gioup of nations. What do we do 
when a group of nations functions in an objectionable way? 

People talk a great deal about communism and as an hon. 
Member pointed out, some Members thought that we had 
turned tliis discussion into an anti-communist conference. 
Communism is certainly an interesting subject and one that 
is worthy of discussion but it does not have much bearing on 
the issue. I am sure that those who think only in terms of 
communism and anti-communism are going hopelessly astray 
and will never reach any goal. The difficulty is that much of 
the tliinking — not so much here as elsewhere — revolves round 
these words. 

The House knows very well what the polic)' of the Gov- 
ernment of India has been in regard to communist activities 
in this countr)'. It has not been a tender policy and it is not 
going to be a tender policy. "We must look at the world as it 
is and recognize that mighty forces are at work and millions 
of people have come under tlieir influence. We must try to 
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understand them and try as far as we can to divert them into 
rigiit channels and prevent them from going into wrong ones. 
That is onr problem. Some lion. Members seem to think 
that I should issue an nltimalnm to China, that 1 should 
ivarn them not to do this or that or that I should send them a 
letter saying that it is foolish to follow the doctrine of 
communism. I do not see how it is going to help anybody if 
I act in this way. Remember, the world has many countries. 
Some of them are called Great Powers by virtue, of their 
influence. They are nations with great resources behind 
them and inevitably play a significant part in the world’s 
history today. 

The United States of America is a great democratic 
Power. The United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., even though 
their policies differ, greatly influence the world’s history and 
no one can deny China the status of a Great Power today. 
China is in a position to shape her own destiny and that is a 
great thing. It is true that she is controlled by communists 
as Russia is. It tvould be interesting to know tvhether or not 
her type of communism is the same as Russia’s, how she will 
develop and hots* close the association between China and 
Russia will be. 

The point at issue is that China is a great nation which 
cannot be ignored, no matter u'hal resolution you may pass. 
Nor can you ignore the United States of America. Some 
people talk of American imperialism and Amei'ican dollars 
in a hostile fashion. You cannot condemn or ignore the 
tvhole nation just because you do not approve of some aspect 
of die myriad shapes of American life. Wt have to take facts 
as they are. The most relevant fact at the moment is that 
there are some great nations in this irorld ivith concentrated 
power in their hands that influence all the other nations. 
That being so, there is a conflict between these powerful 
nations — an ideological conflict as well as a political conflict. 
Either these nations will have a war and tiy to suppress or 
defeat one another or one group will triumph over the other. 
There seems to be no other way. Although there is a great 
deal of talk about ideologies, I doubt if they come into the 
picture at all except as iveapons. 
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The only way seems to be the avoidance of war. All 
nations must be free to develop as they like irithout.any 
external interference. This does not mean that they will not 
influence one another in a variety of ways. It is possible that 
the existing contradictions may gradually be solved in that 
manner. On tlie other hand, they may not. I am not a pro- 
phet; I do not knoiv. In any case, tlie ivay of war does not 
solve them. The concentration of power in the hands of these 
gieat nations and the fact that the power is not too unevenly 
matclied, means a very disastious ivar. It also means no 
ultimate victory. There may be a military victory; but diere 
will be no real victory, if by victory you mean the achieve- 
ment of certain objectives. 

I doubt if, after the terrible disaster of a world tvar, 
democracy can survive. The democratic nations may win 
tlie war — mind you, I have little doubt that they will — but 
I doubt if after the disaster of a world war democracy can 
survive at all. I even doubt ivhether any high standards of 
living can survive. I have no doubt that the great nations 
wish to avoid war because they are aware of its consequences. 
No one can assert that America wants war. I cannot imagine 
anything more unlikely. If America ivanted war, ivho could 
have stopped her? She obviously does not. She wants to 
avoid Avar because she is aware of the great disasters a world 
war will cause. England also wants to avoid war. In spite of 
this, forces are impelling these nations in a direction which 
may lead to war. The biggest task today is to prevent that 
and that is the task for England, for America, for us and for 
all otlier countries. 

I do not know tvhat people mean when they talk of this 
or that group; nor do I understand them when they accuse 
our Government of sitting on the fence in matters of foreign 
policy. People irho talk like that knoiv notliing of what they 
are talking about and do not study or read or understand 
what is happening around them. I. have repeatedly said in 
this House that I have no desire to get entangled in foreign 
affairs. That is not my ambition. My irorkin this country is 
big enough and difhcult enough. But in spite of our policy, 
we sometimes cannot help getting entangled in foreign affairs. 
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I suppose some Hon. Members think that taking part in 
foreign affairs means delivering impassioned orations, con- 
demning something or other. It is true that we have not done 
that; nor do tre propose to do that in the future. The way 
we participate in tvorld affairs is to take part daily and hourly 
in the deliberations at the United Nations, at Lake Success 
and in the various capitals of the tcorld. I should like to say 
that we have been served verj' well by our representatives in 
the important capitals of the world. They arc often criticized 
but it is difficult for them to reply to that criticism; nor 
is it easy for me to talk about our Ambassadors. But I want 
to say clearl)’ that •we have been served very tvcll by our 
Ambassadors at Lake Success, in Washington, in London, in 
Peking and in Moscow. 

You might have read in the newspapers about the initia- 
tive that our representatives at Lake Success took in common 
with a large number of other Asian representatives and put 
up a proposal that the Chinese Government be asked to agree 
to a cease-fire and to give assurances that they "would not go 
beyond 38th Parallel. We talked about the 38th Parallel in 
another connection some time ago. The roles are reversed 
for the moment and they may be reversed again. It is not 
realistic to talk as if nothing had happened. Our represen- 
tative, Sri B, N- Ran, made this proposal and the 
representatives of almost every Asian country agreed to 
support it. I do not knotv what the reaction of the Chinese 
Government will be but I welcome the initiative of our 
representatives and I am quite sure that every peace-loving 
individual, whatever he may be, will welcome it and that the 
Governments of the U.S.A. and U.K. will welcome it, too. 
This does not solve any problem. The problems are too big 
to be solved this way; but when you are driving hard towards 
catastrophe and disaster, every move of this kind gives you 
time to consider and negotiate and this is useful and valuable. 
This, therefore, is a good move and I hope it will succeed. If 
it does, it will bring relief not only to the harassed people 
who are actually facing the trouble but also to those people, 
not less harassed, who have to worry about these matters from 
a distance. 
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I had not used the -word ‘bloc’ in my address to this House 
yesterday but tlie ^s^ord has been bandied about a good deal 
since I spoke. I am not thinking in terms of blocs, because it 
does not interest me very much. I am only concerned with 
my policy on each specific issue. Acharya Kripalani accused 
us of judging each question in isolation from everything else. 
I am a^vare that this can only be done in academic talk. No 
person dealing -witli realities can afford to do so. In fact, 
every question that comes befoi'e us has to be seen from a 
hundred different view-points. We have to weigh carefully 
its possible effects and consequences. I can only say that in 
every matter that comes up we have friendly consultations 
with a large number of countries. We do hardly anything 
witliout consulting the countries of tire Commonwealth. Of 
course, we are in close touch with the U.S.A. and with other 
countries. We have been in close contact rvith the countries 
of Soutli-East Asia like Burma and Indonesia. They are 
constantly keeping us informed of rvhat they do. This process 
goes on all the time with the result that we arrive at a decision 
whidi fits in with what a number of countries think. If it does 
not rvholly fit in, we always try to make it fit in. If our vierv- 
point is different, you cannot expect me to give up our view- 
point or tire results that rve have arrived at because some 
other nations think differently I just would not do that. I 
do not understand long and repeated arguments about this. 
I am on my country’s side and on nobody else’s. 

We have many friends and we collaborate and co-operate 
rvith them. But I am not prepared to surrender my judgement 
or my country’s judgement or my country’s position to any 
single countt}^ or group of countries. Then again, some people 
say we are isolated. I do not see how we are isolated when 
■we act "tvith others. 

I beg this House to consider Asia specially — ^Asia in a 
tremendous ferment of change. One does not know whether 
that change is good or bad. It may be bad but to my mind it 
does not concern Asia alone. Many things are taking place 
which I dislike intensely. I am not, for the moment, talking of 
■jvar ^rhich is bad enough but ratlier about the temper of 
people as a Avhole and of all that one holds precious in life 
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which giachially seems to be fading out, whiche\er country 
you may consider. People have become more brutal in 
tliought, speech and action. All the graciousness and 
gentleness of life seems to have ebbed away. The human 
values seem to have suffered considerably. Of course, plenty of 
human values still remain; I am not saying that everything 
worthtvhile is completely destroyed but I do say that the 
process of coarsening is going on apace all ot'cr the u'orld, 
including our otvn country. We are being coarsened and 
vulgarized all over the tvorld because of many things but 
chiefly because of violence and the succession of wars. If 
this process continues, I wonder whether anything of value in 
life will remain for sensitive individuals. 

We talk of victory and defeat, war and peace. Surely, 
we fight a war to gain some objectives and not merely to boast 
that we hat’e knocked the other party down. The very objec- 
tives for which human life and human society have stood all 
these years now seem to be challenged. They are cliallengcd 
sometimes by a theory or an ideolog)^ They are challenged 
by authoritarianisin tvhich crushes the individual and they 
are challenged even in democratic societies, not by democracy 
but by this growth of violence and by the mentality that war 
breeds. In this state of affairs, are we to allow ourselves to be 
swept away and lose all our integrity of thought or action or 
should we hold fast to it and try to understand and co-operate 
with our friends? 

Of course, tvhere t\^e feel that there is a tvrong course of 
action, we part company. I do not see how any hon. Member 
can have any doubt when such a thing happens. One has to 
follotr the right course and follotr it regardless of conse- 
quences. We talk of possible invasions of India, of our 
frontiers being threatened, of something that may happen 
even though far from India, which may be a danger to the 
world. I hope we have still enough moral fibre and spirit left in 
us to face any danger not only on the borders of our country 
but far atvay, if tve think it is a danger to the tvorld. 

There are ttvo or three other matters and I udll, if I may, 
deal with them separately. One of them relates to Nepal. 
My attention has been drawn to the fact that perhaps I was 
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unjust in ^vhatl said about the State of Nepal. My description 
of the independence of Nepal, I am told, was perhaps not 
quite correct. I think it ^vas perfectly correct but I have been 
somewhat misunderstood. What I said yesterday was this, 
tliat the independence of a country is ultimately judged by 
the foreign relations of that country. A country can be com- 
pletely independent as Nepal has been; but, if it has no 
foreign relations, it does not count in the comity of nations 
in tlie way an independent country does. I pointed out that 
during tire last hundred years or more, although Nepal was 
an independent country, she had no foreign relations except 
through the British in India. That was her only window to 
die outside world. It is only during die last 20 to 30 years 
that I believe she has had an Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James and, still more recently, in America. What I wish 
to make' clear is this: I was not hinting that the British 
Government in India prevented her from having independent 
foreign relations but rather that she herself did not drink it 
necessary or desirable or feasible to develop these 
international contacts. 

Much has been said about Nepal in the course of tins 
debate. I do not ivish to add anything to ivhat I said yester- 
day. I think I have made our position clear enough. It is 
noAV almost exactly a nrondr since this neiv situation 
developed in Nepal and we have dealt with it, I think I may 
well claim, widr a very great deal of patience. We have been 
criticized by various people on various grounds because of 
that. Nevertlieless, we do not intend to be rushed. What I 
said yesterday was clear enough indication, not only of how 
our minds were rvorking but of tire steps that we were taking 
or ratlrer the line that rve were adopting in our talks. We 
piopose to adhere to that line and as soon as the time comes 
to make any precise fonnai announcement, I shall come to 
the House and make it. 

I have spoken of China and, more particularly, of Tibet. 
Prof. Ranga seems to have been displeased at my occasional 
reference to Chinese suzerainty over Tibet. Please note that 
I used the word suzerainty, not sovereignty. There is a slight 
difference, tliough not much. I rvas telling the House about 
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a historicil fact; I tvas not discussing the future. It is 
a historical fact and in the context of tilings it is perfectly 
true that ive have repeatedly admitted Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet just as ive have laid stress on Tibet’s autonomy. 
But apart from this historical or legal or constitutional 
argument or even tlic argument tliat Mr Gautam raised 
about buffer States and the like which, if I may say so, is not 
mucli of an argument, though it may be his desire and my 
desire, the real point to be made is tliat it is not right for any 
countT)' to talk about its sovereignty or suzerainty over an 
area outside its own immediate range. That is to say, since 
Tibet is not tlie same as China, it should ultimately be the 
wishes of the people of Tibet that should prevail and not any 
legal or constitutional arguments. That, I tliink, is a valid 
point. Whetlier tlie people of Tibet are strong enough to 
assert their rights or not, is another matter. Wlietlier we are 
strong enough or any other countr)’ is strong enough to sec 
tliat this is done is also anotlier matter. But it is a right and 
proper thing to say and I see no difficulty in saying to the 
Chinese Government that whether tliey have suzerainty over 
Thibet or sovereignty over Tibet, surely, according to any 
principles, the principles they proclaim and the principles I 
' uphold, the last voice in regard to Tibet should be the voice 
of tlie people of Tibet and of nobody else. 

Sir, I do not know how you are going to proceed about 
this Motion. There are a number of amendments. I cannot 
accept any amendment. I think Mr Anthony’s amendment 
was about our resisting communistic aggression. I just do not 
understand how that amendment fits in. I am going to resist 
every' type of aggression, regardless of whetlier it is communist 
or not. 

There is one otlier matter and I am 50117 to take more of 
tlie time of the House. Pandit Kunzru criticized very much 
die attitude that we have taken up in the United Nations. 
That attitude has been governed by two factors. One is our 
judging the situation and deciding ivhat would help at die 
time. The other was our feeling throughout that it was not 
much good passing resoludons which, generally speaking, 
ivere condemnatory and associating ourselves ivith such 
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condemnation even though that condemnation might be 
justified, because that does not help. We wanted to find a 
way out. Our associating ^vitli that particular resolution 
would perhaps have meant a reduction in our capacity to 
help. Having condemned, we could not have approached 
the other party or dealt ivdth it in any way. We could neithei 
have understood their view-point nor could ive have placed 
it before our other colleagues and friendly countries. Had 
we supported the resolution, we would not have been able to 
perform such useful function or service as ive do now. Apart 
from this, our general approach in this matter aims at peace 
and a settlement. If one is aiming at peace and a settlement, 
one should adopt ways that lead to peace and not those that 
lead to war. It may be that people do not want war; but one 
must beis^are of action tliat may lead to ivar. In this particular 
case, for instance, action has been taken ivhich, it was thought, 
irould not lead to an extension of the fighting area but which 
has, in fact, led to consequences that the people do not like 
and did not foresee. Therefore, in regard to those resolutions, 
we felt that we should not support them because that meant 
reducing the chances of a settlement by peaceful methods. 


THE TEMPER OF PEACE 

P RiENDs, it is always a pleasure for me to come to England. 

I have many friends here and the memory of my earlier 
days surrounds me. I v^elcome, therefore, this opportunity to 
come here again but the pleasure that this would have 
brought me has been marred somewhat by the crisis which 
confronts the world and the burdens tvhich each one of us 
has to bear. This makes me somewhat hesitant to talk to you. 
It would serve little purpose for me to repeat platitudes. To 
refer frankly to the matters of grave import 'which oppress us 
today IS not easy for me in my present position. It would ill 
become me to say anything which embarrasses friends here 
and yet this v ery consciousness of pervasive friendliness in 

Broadcast from London, Jannary 12 , 1951 
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England emboldens me to talk to you as to friends who have 
a common purpose in view and who wish to co-operate in 
achieving it. 

"WHiat is that purpose? Surely, today, it is the avoidance 
of war and the maintenance of peace. Of my generation 
many have lived the greater part of their lives and only a 
fetv years remain for us. It matters little svhat happens to our 
generation but it does matter a great deal what happens to 
hundreds of millions of others and to the world at large. 
Today, these hundreds of millions all over the world live 
under some kind of suspended sentence of deatli and from 
clay to day an atmosphere is aeated in people’s minds of the 
inevitability of war. Helplessly we seem to be driven totvards 
tlie abyss. More and more people in responsible positions 
talk in terms of passion, revenge and retaliation. They talk 
of security and behave in a way which is likely to put an 
end to all security. They talk of peace, and think and act in 
terms of tvar. 

Are we so helpless tliat we cannot stop this drift towards 
catastrophe? I am sure that we can, because vast masses of 
people in evert- countr)- ts'ant peace. "^Ehy, then, should they 
be driven b)- forces apparently be)ond their control in a 
contrary direction? Politicians and statesmen strive for 
peace through the teclinique of politics tvhich consists in 
devising carefully worded fonuulae. During the last ten days, 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers have WTCstled with 
tliis problem of world peace. All of us earnestly seek peace, I 
hope tliat our labours will help in producing the desired 
result. But something more is necessary than mere formulae. 
"Wliat tve need is a passion for peace and for civilized be- 
haviour in international affairs. It is the temper of peace 
and not tlie temper of war that we want, even though peace 
is sometimes casually mentioned. 

It is to this temper of peace that I want especially to 
direct my mind and your mind. "^Ve are in the midst of an 
international crisis and, perhaps, even a greater crisis that 
confronts us today is the crisis in the spirit of man. "We have 
built up a great civilization and its achievements are re- 
markable. It holds the promise of even greater achievements 
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in the future. But while these material achievements are 
^fery great, somehow ^ve appear to be slipping away from 
the very essence of civilization. Ultimately, culture and 
civilization rest in tlie mind and behaviour of man and not 
in the material evidence of it that we see around us. In times 
of ■^rar the civilizing process stops and 'vve go back to some 
barbarous phase of the human mind. Are we speeding back 
to- this barbarism of the mind? 

If ^re desire peace, we must develop the temper of peace 
and try to win even those -srho may be suspicious of us or who 
think they are against us. We have to try to understand 
others just as we expect them to understand us. We cannot 
seek peace in the language of war or of threats. You will all 
remember the magnificent example of which both England 
and India have reason to be proud. Both of us, in spite of 
long continued conflict, approaclied our problems with this 
basic temper of pealce and we not only resolved them but 
produced, at the same time, abiding understanding and 
friendship. That is a great example which we might well bear, 
in mind whenever any other crisis in the relations of nations 
confronts us. This is the only c'h’ilized approach to problems 
and leaves no ill will or bitterness behind. 

I am not a pacifist. Unhappily, the world of today finds 
that it cannot do without force. We have to protect ourselves 
and to prepare ourselves for every contingency. We have to 
meet aggression and evils of other kind. To surrender to evil 
is always bad. But in resisting evil, 'we must not allo^v our- 
selves to be s^vept aAvay by our o^vn passions and fears and 
act in a manner which is itself evil. Even in resisting evil and 
aggi'ession, we have always to maintain the temper of peace 
and hold out the hand of friendship to those who, through 
fear or for other reasons, may be opposed to us. That is the 
lesson that our gi-eat leader Mahatma Gandhi taught • us 
and, imperfect as ire are, ive draw inspiration from that great 
teaching. 

In Asia, as you knoir, gi'eat changes have taken place. I 
fear that most of us and, perhaps, more particularly you of 
the West do not realize the vastness of these changes. We are 
living through a great historic process which has created a 
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fennent in the minds of hundreds of millions of people and 
which can be seen at work in political and economic changes. 
Asia has a ver)' long history behind it and for long ages it has 
played an outstanding part in the world. During the last 
ttvo or three hundred years it suffered an eclipse. Nosv it is 
emerging from its colonial status. Inevitably, this is making 
a great difference to the balance of forces in the ts’orld. The 
old equilibrium has been upset and can never be restored. 
That is a basic fact to remember. Asia is essentially peaceful 
but it is also proud and sensitive and very conscious of its 
neiv’ly-won freedom. In its exuberance it may go ^vTong 
occasionally. It has mighty problems of its oivn and ivishes to 
live at peace with the rest of the world but it is no longer 
prepared to tolerate any domination or threat of domination 
or any behaviour after die old pattern of colonialism. It 
demands recognition of its new position in the world. There- 
fore, I tvould like you to view with understanding and sm- 
pathy these historic changes which are taking place in Asia, 
for it is of the utmost importance that Europe and Asia 
should understand each other. Nor should we forget the 
millions of people irho are still under colonial domination in 
Africa and elsewhere. Outivorn formulae of a past age will not 
help. A new approach and understanding are needed and 
if these are forthcoming, I feel sure that Asia will respond 
with all friendship. The countries of Asia need and seek 
friendship and co-operation, for tliey have tremendous 
problems to solve. These problems are concerned tvith the 
primary' needs of their peoples — food, clothing, housing 
and the other necessities of life. They are too busy with these 
problems to desire to be entangled in international conflicts. 
But they are being dragged into them against their will. 

Great nations have arisen in Asia v’ith long memories of 
the past they have lived through and with their eyes fixed 
on a future of promise. India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and 
Indonesia have recently acquired their freedom. China has 
taken a netv shape and a new form. But whether we like 
that shape and form or not, we have to recognize that a 
great nation has been reborn and is conscious of her new 
strength. China, in her new-found strength, has acted some- 
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times in a manner ^vhich I deeply regret. But we have to 
remember die background of China, — as of odier Asian 
countries, the long period of struggle and frustration, the 
insolent treatment that they received from imperialist poivers 
and the latter’s refusal to deal with them on terms of equality. 
It is neither right nor practical to ignore the feelings of 
hundreds of millions of people. It is no longer safe to do so. 
We, in India, have had ttvo thousand years of friendship 
i\dth China. We have differences of opinion and even small 
conflicts but uflien ire hark back to that long past something 
of die wisdom of that past also helps us to understand each 
odier. And so, we endeavour to maintain friendly relations 
with this gi'eat neighbour of ours, for the peace of Asia 
depends upon these relations. 

The immediate problem of today is the problem of the 
Far East. If tliat is not solved satisfactorily, trouble will 
spread to Europe and to the rest of the world. And, perhaps, 
Europe, with her magnificent record of progress, not only 
in material achievements but also in the culture of the mind 
and spirit, will suffer most if war comes. Therefore, we must 
come to grips ivith this Far Eastern problem ivith the firm 
determination to solve it. We can only do so with the temper 
and approach of peace and friendship and not by threats. 
The time ivhen threats were effective is long past. No question 
of saving face or prestige should come in the way of this 
human and cmlized approach to the problems of our age. 

Our task is the preservation of peace and, indeed, of our 
civilization. To this task let us bend our energies and find 
felloiv'ship and strength in each other. 


A GREAT CHALLENGE 

Tj’ RiENDs and comrades, as you knoiv, I have just come back 
from Europe after spending nearly tliree ireeks in London, 
Paris and other places. It was difficult for me to leave India 
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3s’herc so many problems demanded attention. Nevertheless, 
I am glad I went and I think my visit has perhaps done 
some good. I was in Europe at a critical time when the issues 
o£ war and peace hung in the balance. I endeavoured to 
throu' the -whole weight of our countr)’ on the side of peace 
and a negotiated settlement of the conflict in the Far East. 

On my return, I have had both good news and bad. The 
first news that I received filled me with sorrow. This was 
about the death of that grand old man, Thakkar Bapa, than 
whom no one has been more devoted to tlte cause of our 
backward and under-privileged brothers and sisters especially 
the tribal folk. 

Another piece of news related to the settlement in Nepal. 
It is easy to criticize this as it is to criticize any step; but I am 
convinced that it ts'as a statesmanlike act, on the part of all 
concerned, to come to this agreement. It marks the beginning 
of a netv era in the history of our sister country. There will 
be many difficulties ahead and a multitude of problems, but 
if the people of Nepal and their representatives seek the good 
of their country with a singleness of purpose and co-operate 
with one another in this great task, I am sure that success 
•^vill come to them. The immediate task for the proposed 
interim Government is to take charge of the administration 
of the country and to establish peace and order. Nepal is 
independent and we value her independence. But she is 
also in close touch with India and, therefore, we have 
especially welcomed the big step totvards democracy that is 
about to be taken. 

Perhaps, our biggest problem at present is that of food or 
rather the scarcity of it. There is naturally much apprehen- 
sion and some suffering because of this. As you kno-w, tve have 
tried our utmost to secure food from abroad and we hope 
that our efforts tvill succeed. Meamvhile, we have to share 
such food as tve have and this involves a tightening of the 
belt for all of us. Let each person also remember that he 
should not have more than his share, for this can only result 
in others having less than their share. 

I am speaking to you almost on the eve of the first anni- 
t’efsary of the establishment of our Republic. We have passed 
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through a difficult year, both nationally and internationally 
and our difficulties continue. It has been a year of some 
achievements, of many disasters and sorrows and of continued 
international tension. We are not the only country which 
has had to face these heavy burdens. The tvorld is sick today 
and no country and no sensitive person can be healthy when 
tre see this sorrotv and sickness all around. We have no magic 
remedies for the ^vorld’s ills or our own. The only remedy is 
to tr)' to understand the disease. The crisis of the world de- 
mands that we forget our petty differences and stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the service of our country and of humanity. 
Within a fetv days, the All-India Congress Committee will 
be meeting in Ahmedabad and a special duty devolves on 
diose soldiers of freedom tvho tvill meet again in the city that 
was hallowed by the presence of Gandhiji. Let us meet there, 
as elsetv'here, in the spirit of reverent service, -with the desire 
to sink our differences and co-operate in the great tasks that 
have fallen to us. 

Although our internal problems are great and complex, 
they are, for tlie moment, overshadowed by the crisis in 
international affairs, because the future of our country, as 
that of every country, depends on hotv we deal with this 
crisis and on its outcome. If we cannot solve it peacefully and 
the world drifts towards war, then, indeed, our generation 
will have failed miserably and it will have to pay a very 
hea\7 price for that failure. There is no half-tvay house for 
us; we can either tvork whole-heartedly and tvith all the 
strength we have to avert the atvful calamity of a -world -war 
or we must allow the world to sink into an abyss. Let no man 
think that any good to him or to his countr)' -^vill come of a 
t\\ar. A -^var tvill convulse the whole tvorld, bringing not only 
infinite destruction in its train but also comipting the souls 
of those tvho survive. We are thus facing a great challenge 
to our civilization and to such culture as we may possess. 
How are tve going to answer this challenge? 

As I speak to you, sharp debates are going on at Lake 
Success on this ver)'- issue and earnest men are arguing with 
one another about -svhat should be done. I have no doubt 
that all of them, as well as the countries they represent. 
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desire to avoid 5var, for, knowing Avhat it means no person 
can seek it deliberately. And yet, in the passion of tlie 
moment, many things are said and done ts'hich may lead to 
the tvar we all seek to avoid. "^Ve have, therefore, to be clear 
in our minds and firm in our purpose. '\Ve must not be swept 
away by any gusts of passion or prejudice, for great tasks rest 
on us and more especially on those who occupy positions of 
responsibility. 

The most urgent problem today is that of the Far East. 
A brutal ts^ar has raged in Korea for many months and 
innumerable innocent lives have been sacrificed. I think it is 
true that there was aggression there but it is also true that of 
the parties concerned none is wholly free from blame. For 
the past year or more, we persistently urged that the nctv 
China should be given a place in the counsels of the world 
at Lake Success. Yet this was not done and most people realize 
now that the fate of the world might well have been different 
had that obvious fact been recognized. There has been 
reluctance to accept the great changes that have come over 
Asia. There is still an attempt sometimes to treat the great 
nations of Asia in the old way. But the major fact of the age 
is the emergence of a new Asia. This has naturally upset 
the old equilibrium and balance of power but the change 
must be recognized, if we are to deal realistically with the 
world of today. Because the United Nations did not recognize 
it, difficulties arose that still continue to trouble us. 

There tvas, as you know, the question of crossing the 38th 
Parallel in Korea. Adequate notice and warning was given 
but it was not heeded and further complications ensued. Can 
we not say notv, -wiser after the event, that this tvas a major 
error, which should have been avoided? 

It serves little purpose to go back to past history except to 
learn from it. We have to deal with the present and the 
future but it sometimes appears that we have failed to learn 
any lessons from the past. A proposal has been made in the 
United Nations to name China an aggressor and, quite 
possibly, it is being discussed today. This proposal cannot 
lead to peace. It can only lead to an intensification of the 
conflict and might, perhap.s, close the door to further negotia- 
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tions. It is a tremendous responsibility for any person to take 
such a step. At no time should this door be closed, for if we 
close it, we also close tire door to a civilized approach to 
any problem. 

I have been intimately concerned with recent develop- 
ments and I have closely followed them. I am convinced that 
there is an overwhelming desire for peace all over the ivorld, 
both in the East and tire West. My visit to Western countries 
has convinced me of dris. The information I have received 
from our Ambassador in Peking has also convinced me drat 
the People’s Gor^ernment of China is eager to have negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the Korean dispute and of the other 
problems in the Far East. Their reply to the resolutions of 
the Political Committee of the United Nations, embodying 
certain principles, was considered by some people as a rejec- 
tion of those principles. After the closest scrutiny, I was 
totally unable to understand this criticism. 

Their reply rvas a partial acceptance of those principles 
and certain further suggestions were made which were 
obviously meant to be discussed. Subsequent to this, further 
clarification has come from the Chinese Government and 
diis has made it even more clear that they are desirous of 
negotiations for -peace in the Far East. It is easy tt> argue 
about words and phrases and such arguments can continue 
indefinitely. But the occasion demands the highest statesman- 
ship and an approach to these vital problems in a temper of 
peace and friendliness. It is obvious to me that enough has 
been said on both sides to make it clear that negotiations in 
conference tvill be the next fruitful step. The time has come, 
therefore, when the representatives of the Powers concerned 
should meet and discuss these problems instead of talking at 
each otlrer across thousands of miles. 

If tlie problem of the Far East is tackled with success it 
will by itself remove the great tension that exists in. die world; 
and it ivdll then be easier to tackle the other problems of 
Asia and Europe. We have thus the great opportunity of 
turning the tide of events away from irar and in the direc- 
tion of enduring peace. 

I ivould appeal to the great nations of the West, ivho are 
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the repositories of a magnificent culture diat tve admire and 
tshose astonishing scientific and technical adiicvcments 
have opened a new era for mankind, not to lose this opportu- 
nity in tlieir search for peace. To tlie nations of Asia, I can 
speak, perhaps, in even more intimate language and express 
the ferv^ent hope that they will stand b)- the methods of peace, 
tvhatever happens. 


^VJL AVIUL NOT COMPROMISE 

r-pHosE hon. ^^embers triio have sponken during tltis debate 
HOSE hon. Members tvho have spoken during this debate 
ces to our foreign policy that there is really \ ery little tliat I 
need to say in defence of it. As far as I have been able to make 
out, there is a great deal of agreement in tliis House on the 
objectit'cs and trends of our foreign policy and I must express 
my gratitude to the House for its kind reception to our views. 

It is not an easy matter to speak on a subject which is as 
tvide as die ivorld before us and ivhich involves so many 
vaiied and difficult problems. I confess diat, although I have 
given a great deal of attention to these matters over a period 
of years and am constantly in touch ivith developments as 
they occur, I have not yet been able to grasp diis sorry scheme 
of things in the ivorld today, in its entirety. I try to do so as 
much as I can and take counsel ivith my colleagues and 
adidsers but, of necessity, the ivorld becomes more and more 
complicated and -with it our foreign policy. 

An hon. Member, speaking this morning, quoted a 
dictum of Bismarck in support of his conclusion that we 
should consider our frontiers to be somewhere in East Africa, 
Malaya, Burma and various other distant places. The hon. 
Member’s observation and his quotation from Bismarck for 
a moment transported me to another centurj'. And I am sure 
that the hon. Member himself spends his time mostly in 
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anotlicr century. I am sure he tvill find out sooner or later 
tliat not only has Bismarck been long dead but his policies 
are still more dead. And if any country were to emulate his 
policy, it is bound to fail. If we begin to think in terms of 
our fcontiers extending tliousands of miles away from India 
tlien otliers tvill think of their frontiers as existing in India 
and immediately clashes are bound to occur. The fact of the 
matter is tliat tlris nineteendi century outlook which the 
hon. Member represents in this House, was the outlook of a 
few imperialist and expansionist European Powers ivho rvere 
ttying to spread over the 5vorld, in Africa, in Asia and else- 
where, sometimes coming into conflict witli the peoples of 
these continents and at others going to war widr one another 
ivhile trying to gi'ab the world and divide it up among them- 
selves. There is no part of the world now left for any imperia- 
list Power to seize. That may not, of course, prevent them 
from trying to do so and they may conceivably take posses- 
sion of some territory here and there for some time. There 
is no doubt that there still exist people •with expansionist 
ambitions. 

So, let us forget die nineteenth century and think of this 
critical, rather tragic period in the twentieth century instead 
in which we live. Let us not imagine that foreign policy is 
like a game of chess played by superior statesmen sitting in 
dieir chancelleries. It is much more complicated than that, 
for it is governed by the aspirations of hundreds of millions 
of people isfliose economic needs and objectives are motivated 
by a variety of causes. It is governed by die threat of ivar, 
a war on an unimaginable scale ivdiich has been made 
possible by U'eniendous technological developments. Foreign 
policy is, thus, no more a matter, as in die olden days, of 
siding ivith one Poiver against another in return for some 
tenitorial possession or advantage. We cannot deal with this 
international situation without understanding the basic 
causes underlying it, except by evaluating these in terms of 
the objectives that inspire our own activities and shape our 
policies. 

When people talk of alignment of nations, they over- 
simplify die related issues. I can understand alignments in 
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limes of is*ar; they arc probably inevitable. But 1 fail to 
understand why this war-time psychology of alignment 
should be imported into times of relative peace and why 
any country should be persuaded to line up rvith one gioup 
or another. 

statement holds ^ood irrespective of the policies or 
objectives of such rival groups. Under such circumstances 
our policy would be simple without, at the same time, being 
cither passive or negative — we would do our utmost to avoid 
a world war or any tvar for that matter, tve shall judge all 
issues on their merits and act in conformity wiili our 
objective. By aligning ourselves with only one Power, you 
surrender your opinion, give up the policy you would 
normally pursue because somebody else wants you to pursue 
another policy. I do not think that it would be a right policy 
for us to adopt. If we did align ourselves we would only fall 
between two stools. ^Ve will neither be following the policy 
based on our ideals inherited from our past or the one 
indicated by our present nor tvill we be able easily to adapt 
ourselves to the new policy consequent on such alignment. 
Our present policy flows from tvhat we have tliought and said 
in the past, while incidentally it also helps in the maintenance 
of peace and the avoidance of war in the tvorld today. 

During the debate, repeated references were made to 
external publicity. I shall frankly confess that I am not 
satisfied with our external publicity. I am not satisfied with 
it for a variety of reasons, tlie first among tliem being that it 
is inadequate due to financial reasons. Secondly, the personnel 
in charge of it is not quite as well trained or as satisfactory as 
we should like it to be. The hon. Members who spoke on 
this subject said tliat they wanted persons in charge of our 
external publicity to be well versed in India’s history, culture 
etc. I agree witli tliem and tve certainly would like to have 
such people. The hon. Members also suggested that they 
should be trained journalists. In addition to these, of course, 
there are obviously other specific qualities required of those 
engaged in external publicity. An officer may prove to be 
a great success in the United States of America but may turn 
out to be a complete failure, say, in China or in a European 
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country. There are certain special qualities and knotrledge 
that may be required of the personnel depending on the 
countiy to ts-^hich they are likely to be posted. The selection 
of personnel for external publicity is thus as difficult as the 
selection of diplomatic personnel. 

Apart from this, I should like the House to consider 
tvhether our external publicity should be done in tlie same 
way as in the ,U.S.A. or the United Kingdom. They are 
great countries t\dth ample resources; the money they spend 
on publicity abroad is enormous and far be)'ond our means. 
Speaking for myself, even if I had all that money, I would 
not spend it in the same ivay. I -would much radier make 
use of it for the development of our country. We cannot 
compete -jvith tliem and tve do not ivant to compete -with 
them. Our tvays are dilTerent and our background is different. 

While the quality of our publicity admittedly depends on 
the ability of our representatives, what Ave say about our 
achievements ultimately depends on the achievements them- 
seh'es. And Avhat is the test of tlie efficac)' of our external 
publicity or even of our foreign policy? The ultimate test 
is Avhetlier our country rises in status in tlie councils of the 
Avorld or not. It is certainly true that the policies of our 
Government come up for criticism in other countries, 
especially those Avhich do not approve of our policies. Yet, 
the status of India in the Avorld is much greater today than 
ever before. I do not Avish to dAvell upon this point further, 
for ultimately Avhat Ave really are matters more than Avhat 
other people think of us. 

Very often, on specific issues, the bulk of opinion may be 
against us in a particular country. Under tliese circumstances, 
it Avill be unfair to expect our representative abroad to be 
able to influence a Avhole country merely tlirough pamphlets 
and talks. He can only outline our general policies and bring 
them to the notice of the public in tlaat country. He cannot 
convince people of our policies ag-ainst their Avill. We cannot 
hold him responsible if our policies do not find faA'our Avith 
the public in a foreign country. It is Ave here Avho are 
responsible for evolving policies. Unfortunately, today, diere 
is a great deal of adA'erse criticism in some countries against 
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our policy and sometimes it takes ratlier a personal form, 
too. Well, I do not think we should mind this over much. 

Some hon. Members have made the cxtraordinaiy sugges- 
tion that we issue an ultimatum to the foreign powers wlio 
have possessions in India; tliey advocate what they call a 
'strong line.’ One does not go about, in this complicated 
world, issuing ultimatums, unless one follows the policies of 
Bismarck which die hon. Member referred to, unless one had 
the strength of Bismarck behind one. Let me make clear our 
policy in regard to foreign possessions in India. India cannot 
tolerate any footholds of foreign poivers in this countr}'. \Vc 
are anxious to give the people in these areas an opportunity 
to live their own life and the right to choose their future. 'We 
do not wish to interfere with their ways of life. There are only 
two ways of bringing this about — either through ivar or 
through diplomatic means. In pursuance of our ideals, we 
have ruled out ivar as a means of redress, unless ive are 
forced into one. The only alternative ive are left ivith is the 
diplomatic method and we arc pursuing it. 

In the world as it is today, it is impossible to force the 
pace of events or act decisively and firmly in such matters as 
this without endangering the peace not only in the region 
concerned but in the -world as a whole. Our attitude to 
foreign possessions in India has, of necessity, been cautious 
and our progress in securing results necessarily sloiv. In so 
far as a peaceful solution avoids entanglements, it may even 
prove to be the swiftest of solutions. 

The House is no doubt aware that foreign ministers of 
certain important countries are meeting in Europe and 
proceeding very slowly only to draw up an agenda. If these 
matters are discussed round a conference table, there is always 
hope of some solution being found. It may not prove to be a 
lasting solution but, at any rate, it will serve to avert -tvar. 
We venture to suggest that the same method be employed in 
the Far East and that the Powers concerned should gather 
round a conference table. At one time, it almost seemed as 
if this were possible but unfortunately it did not take place; 
events took a different turn and the United Nations passed 
a resolution which, temporarily at least, came in die way 
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of a negotiated settlement. Meanwhile, the ^var is going on in 
Korea and, whatever tlie result of this tvar, it is eventually 
die people of Korea, I suppose, who will suffer most. It is a 
sad commentar)' on our times that, whether one country 
sets out to enslave another or whether it seeks to liberate it, 
the consequences are exactly die same. In either case, it is 
death and misery for millions. I should imagine that the 
situation in Korea, from the point of vieiv of the United 
Nations, has improved someivhat during the last feiv months 
but I doubt if diat has made any difference. I am no expert 
on military affairs and I can say nothing more. Summing up 
my view of the recent developments, however, I -would say, 
guardedly and negatively, that the last two or three months 
have not brought war any nearer. On the whole, the tension 
in the ivorld has relented and die danger of a world war has, 
if anything, receded. I do not say diat it has disappeared 
altogedier. On balance, , we have gained something and I feel 
diat diis gain should be consolidated. I must remark, in 
conclusion, that the United Nations was meant to be an 
institution for die preservation of peace and was organized 
as such. Paradoxically enough, it is now engaged in meeting 
aggi-ession ivith armed force. 

Anodier curious feature of the situation in Korea is 
becoming increasingly evident, A new development is taking 
place, a radier remarkable and a disconcerting one. Generals 
in the Far East have started making statements of far- 
reaching political significance. It seems to me that this 
development is fraught with grave consequences for all the 
countries concerned. A particular general may be a great 
soldier or commander but that does not entitle him to make 
excursions into the realm of politics. During the last few 
hundred years, in democratic as well as non-democratic 
countries, it has been customary for the civil government 
of die day to lay doivn policies and for the commanders in the 
field to carry them out. Before policies are formulated, the 
views of the commander on the military situation are ascer- 
tained but policies are laid down by the governments. 
As far as India is concerned, I can say that no commander 
in India is going to lay doivn any policy at any time; it is the 
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Government of India that tvill do that. 

One hon. Member wanted to know if it was true that 
India House did not submit any accounts or papers to the 
Ministry- in Delhi and that there was a kind of imperium in 
imperio. This certainly rvas news to me but, in order to avoid 
a mistake, I refeired tire matter to my Ministry and was 
told that this statement of the hon. Member tvas very, very 
far from being con'cct. Let me read out the note received 
from my Ministry. 

"Not only are all tire accounts of the High Commis- 
sioner’s office audited by the Auditor of tire Home Accounts 
in London but the final consolidated figures of expenditure 
are sent by the auditor to the Accountant General of Central 
Revenues here for incorporation in the accounts of the 
Central Government. The High Commissioner also sends us 
full details of his budget estimates. These are scrutinized and 
approved by the Ministry. This latter procedure came into 
force from this year.” 

My friend, the hon. Dr Mookerjee, also referred to India 
House in rather mysterious terms and suggested that some 
enquiry be made into its affairs. I am willing, if tire need 
arises, to institute an enquiry but we have to have a specific 
subject for an enquiry'. It is true that India House at present 
is by far the most expensive of our foreign Missions but then it 
is not just anotlier embassy. Within its sphere comes a wide 
range of important and miscellaneous activity. We ha\'c 
inherited some of tire duties of the old India Office. It has 
a very large education department which deals with 
thousands of Indian students; there also exists another large 
section to represent our Army, Navy and Air Force as tv'ell 
as a supply department and a large medical section besides. 
But one must remember that the diplomatic functions are 
far heavier in London than in any other Mission abroad. 
Besides, London still continues to be a very highly important 
international cerrtre for economic and political reasons. It 
is not, therefore, at all helpful if an hon. Member feels 
vaguely that sometliing is t\Tong. I can certainly have any 
particular complaint looked into when it is brought to our 
notice. 
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The House is no doubt aware that, among the forei^ 
countries we have to deal with. Pakistan is the most im- 
portant. This is so Eor a variety of reasons. Apart from being 
mr next-door neighbour, Pakistan shares her history and 
culture ivith us. Also, the problems in ndnch ire are mutually 
involved have, in a manner of speaking, brought us closer 
to each other. A large number of people in Pakistan have their 
friends and relatives here; similarly, people in India have 
friends and relatives in Pakistan. When people come over 
from the other side and meet their old friends, they embrace 
one another; they forgetj for a moment, the new barriers 
that have sprung up betireen them and talk of old times 
with nostalgia. In spite of all that has happened, the two 
countries are intimately connected. As against all this, it is 
also true that grave problems have arisen, during the last 
three and a half years, in our relations. These problems ivere 
inevitable consequences of Partition but what happened 
after it has made the situation considerably irorse. All these 
years, ire have been struggling to restore normal relations 
and although we have made some progi-ess in this direction, 
they irould certainly admit of improvement. Any problem 
bearing on our relations with Pakistan, ivhether it relates 
to East Bengal or the canal waters in the Punjab, has to be 
riewed not in isolation but as a part of Indo-Pakistan relations 
as a whole. Unfortunately, there is a great deal of fear and 
suspicion that vitiates our relations. Speaking on this subject 
Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee expressed the opinion that our 
attitude to Pakistan ivas contradictory. On the one hand, 
ice talk of coming to terras ivith Pakistan and have entered 
into a trade pact icith her which, he said, ivould only help 
Pakistan to become stronger in relation to us. On the other 
hand, he pointed out, ive have taken a firm stand on Kashmir, 
t IS true that ive do both because both are necessary. 
Obviously we cannot overlook any obstacles to better 
re ations betiveen tlie tico countries if they exist. Nor can 

T) r Kashmir issue remains unsolved 

Though our attitude is logical in a theoretical sense ii 
posuilates two antithetical courses of action. Our policii is 
lertheless. an integral whole. Let me sum it up for you.’ 
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We are convinced that India and Pakistan must, as quickly 
as possible, revert to normality in their relations. The two 
countries are so situated that it is imperative that the relations 
between die tiro should be the most cordial. Being neigh- 
bours, they have a certain identity of economic interests. It 
is only irhen they promote their trade relations arising from 
their economic interdependence that their relations can 
return to normality. In die meanwhile, we cannot escape 
from the problems that detract from improved relations 
betireen Pakistan and us. We tiy- to overcome them, not to 
lose hope and give them up as insoluble. Struggling in our 
search for agreement, ive proceed slowly and patiently. 
Sometimes,, we make a little progress and are heartened by 
it. Only recently we came to a trade agieement leith Pakistan. 
We did not contract diis agreement in a fit of generosity for 
Pakistan. Not that it is bad to be generous. On the contran', 
generosity pays in the end provided you are not generous at 
somebody’s expense or at the expense of your own country. 
I, however, maintain dtat we were not being generous to 
Pakistan. It ivas in the light of an objective appraisal of the 
situation from which, I assure you, all sentiment iv’as divorced 
that ive decided that a trade pact betii'een the two countries 
ivas bound to be mutually beneficial. We stand to profit as 
much from it as Pakistan. I am afraid that some of us in this 
House ivelcome any opportunity to injure the interests of 
the other party but ive should bear in mind the possibility 
that the harm might recoil on us. The trade pact was thus 
considered not only an objectively desirable step but also 
as one which would help in securing some normality in our 
relations. There are a number of outstanding disputes, such 
as tlie ones relating to the canal tvaters and evacuee 
propert)-. The House is aware that we have made several 
attempts to resolve them but 1 shall not go into them at 
present. 

Mr Bakar Ali Mirza said that he deeply regretted the 
partition of India. So do all of us.' Nevertheless, I tliink we 
all realize that, hotvever regrettable Partition tvas and 
hotrever grave its consequences, the fact remains that we had 
agreed to it. Any attempt to go back on it is bound to prove 
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Utterly impractical. And to wish to do so seems to me merely 
sentimental. 

Finally, I should like to say a l:ew words about tire 
Kashmir issue. Normally, I would not have said much about 
it because the issue is, at the moment, being considered 
by tlie Security Council. In fact, I believe it is coming up for 
discussion tomorrow at Lake Success. I should, however, 
like to clear a few doubts which exist, not in the minds of hon. 
Members in the House but in the minds of people outside it. 
More than one hon. Member have suggested that the issue 
be i\dthdrawn from the Security Council. This reaction is, 
perhaps, understandable in the circumstances. In the first 
place, I am not quite sui'e if it can be at all withdrawn. 
Secondly, this could entail the reorientation of our basic 
policy towards the United Nations Organization. This is 
not a small matter. From the ver)"^ outset, we have reposed 
our faith in the UNO, not because we considered it a perfect 
organization but because we tliought it was a step in tine 
right direction, because tve felt its objectives were right. The 
mistakes ivhich it has undoubtedly made cannot, however, 
disprove tlie need for such an organization. I have some- 
times been distressed by the thought that tire UNO has 
moved away from some of the ideals that led to its creation. 
Nevertheless, I feel that if tlie UNO ceased to function today, 
it iTOuld be a disaster for the world. For the tvorld cannot 
afford to do without some sudi organization. It ivould be a 
WTong thing for any countr}f, in a fit of impatience, to sever 
its relation widi diis Body and weaken it in the process. 
There will dien be nothing left to fall back upon in inter- 
national relations. I believe our attitude to Kashmir has been 
characterized as sentimental by people abroad. I wonder 
irhat our critics tvould say if they read about Pakistan’s 
approach in their netvspapers. I can assure our critics that 
my colleagues in the Government t\dio formulate our policies 
are not easily influenced by sentiment. In fact, I have ahvays 
found dieir capacity for cold-blooded reasoning remarkable. 
I should also like to remind the critics that, for months after 
the raids on Kashmir started, we had the good fortune to have 
Gandhiji with us. Hardly a day passed ivhen I did not 
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seek his advice on matters that troubled me. His views on the 
Kashmir issue are no secrets, because he expressed them at 
his prayer meetings. By no stretch oE imagination could his 
attitude be described as sentimental. I know his conclusions 
were arrived at after close reasoning. 

The House trill remember that, some time ago, a resolu- 
tion jointly sponsored by the U.S. and U.K. delegations was 
placed before the Security Council. I must say that it 
distressed us to read it for it seemed to us so completely wide 
of the mark. Hotv could they ignore so much of what has 
happened? How the able representatives of these two great 
nations could possibly have sponsored a resolution like this 
is beyond me. At the meeting of the Security Council, the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan also spoke at great length and his 
charges were incredibly fantastic; it tras a surprising per- 
formance even for him. I have had something to say about 
all this and I do not wnsh to repeat myself. The resolution, 
its approach and the tray it has been put fonrard at this 
juncture tall endanger the peace of the world. This approach 
is wrong and distorted and grossly unfair to India and the 
people of Kashmir. Since we did not accept this resolution, 
we did not suggest any amendments to it. 

In the place of this joint resolution, an amended resolu- 
tion has now been placed before the Security Council by the 
same sponsors. I agree that, to a certain extent, it is an 
improvement on the old one but, basically, it still ignores the 
real situation. It also contains certain recommendations 
which, as tve have all along made clear, tve cannot accept. 
Further, I must express my regret at the tone and content 
of some of the speeches, in particular the one made by the 
representative of the United Kingdom. It seems to me that he 
has displayed an astonishing ignorance of the entire problem. 

Even during the period when the resolution was being 
considered by the Security Council, before it and since then, 
there has been a continuous and intensive propaganda in 
Pakistan for jehad against India. Any talk of settlement seems 
to me to be wholly futile in the context of this perpetual 
threat of jehad and, to add to that, the wild charges made 
against us by the Foreign Minister of Pakistan. The 
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atmosphere has to dear up before any friendly talks are 
possible. Above all, India desires peace for herself and peace 
in die -^vorld. Let me, hoirever, remind everyone concerned, 
that India is not quite so weak or helpless that she should 
submit to insults and the threats of jehad. 

From the very beginning it has been our declared ivish 
that the people of Kashmir should themselves decide their 
future. We irill continue to adhere to our policy whatever 
happens. In pursuance of our policy, we agreed to hold a 
plebiscite provided the conditions necessary for its peaceful 
conduct were fulfilled. The conditions which we consider 
necessary for a plebiscite are contained in the resolutions of 
the Security Council of August 1948 and January 1949. 
A deliberate attempt is now being made to go back on these 
and hence the delay in settlement. We made many important 
concessions ivhen ive accepted those resolutions. We could 
not furdier compromise on issues which ipe considered funda- 
mental.- The substance of the resolutions of 1948 and 1949 
and the directives contained dierein \re considered vital and 
still do; we will not compromise on these in order to appease 
Pakistan or her sympathizers. Nor can tve agree to leave 
Kashmir unprotected or ungoverned. We cannot allow any 
outside authority, ci\dl or military, to assume charge of its 
affairs even temporarily. 

The resolution norr before the Security Council does not 
flo3r from the resolution of August 1948. It is a new 
proposition altogether and the arguments advanced in 
support of it by the U.K. and U.S. delegations posit an 
entirely new and fantastic theory that Kashmir is a kind 
of no-man’s land rvhere sovereignty is yet undetermined. 
Neidier the United Nations Commission nor the Security 
Council have e\'er advanced such a theory before and, indeed, 
they could not because the facts tvere indisputably clear. 
Kashmir is, juridically and politically, an integral part of 
India and at no time have the United Nations Commission 
or tlie Security Council challenged this fact. The fact that 
Pakistan is guilty of aggression in Kashmir and that, as a 
result of this, a certain portion of it has been removed from 
our factual control cannot and does not detract from our 
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status and our right in Kashmir. Because of our desire to 
secure the conditions of peace and to avoid further blood- 
shed, u-c accepted die Ceacc-fire Agreement and chose to 
allow the existing militar}- position to continue pending 
further negotiations. This has been interpreted not onlv to 
mean that Pakistan has acquired some kind of political right 
over the territor}' note under her control but also that she has 
a right to interfere in the other part of Kashmir. W'e refuse 
to accept either of these interpretations. In whatever manner 
I look at the case I do not see how Pakistan has any rights 
tvhatsoever. 

The accession of Kashmir to India is entirely in 
conformity with the Indian Independence Act and the 
negotiations diat preceded it; it is also fully in accord with 
all that has happened in the case of the other Princely States 
which acceded to India. Kashmir acceded to India when 
she was still a Dominion of the Commonwealth and the 
accession was accepted on behalf of the Croirn by the then 
Governor-General. It is strange that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should notv argue that a Dominion had acted 
unconstitutionally; they are really blaming themselves. 

The Government of India has been a continuing body 
tlirough the changes in India’s constitutional status. 'Wdicn 
India became a republic some time after power had been 
transferred to Indian hands, the new Government inherited 
not only the liabilities and duties of the old Government but 
also its assets and its rights. After all, we continued to be a 
member of the United Nations without a fresh election. 
Similarly, it was as much our right as it was our responsibility 
to protect not only tlie States which had acceded to India but 
also those -^vhich had not acceded to Pakistan. Thus, even 
if Kashmir had not acceded to India, we should have still 
been obliged to protect the people of Kashmir against aggres- 
sion. Kashmir has at no time been recognized as a sovereign 
State under international law. It has always been considered 
an integral part of India. Partition made no difference to 
our responsibilities in Kashmir as long as it had not acceded 
to Pakistan. We did not ask the United Nations to adjudge 
the validity of Kashmir’s accession or to determine where 
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sovereignty lay. We did not seek arbitration but we rvent 
to them to complain about aggression by Pakistan Avhich 
we thought might jeopardize Avorld peace. Evidently, the 
sponsors of the joint resolution suffer from a short memory; 
they have even forgotten hoAV the matter came up before the 
Securit}- Council and the history of the tragic period that 
preceded it. The United Nations took advantage of our 
initiative in our referring the matter to them and thus 
enlarged the scope of their enquiry. Despite the protests of 
the Kashmir Government, we accorded every facility to the 
UN Commission only because we did not Avant to under- 
mine the prestige of the United Nations. Until noAv, neither 
the UN Commission nor tire Security Council have suggested 
that the accession was open to question. 

We have ahrays been agreeable to the idea of a peaceful 
settlement through mediation. We do not consider arbitra- 
ment the right means of solution for a complex problem like 
demilitarization. We submit that the proposal for arbitra- 
ment is not fair because it ignores the basic facts we have 
mentioned. 

A great deal of stress has been laid, in the revised resolu- 
tion and in the speeches sponsoring it, on the proposal to have 
a Constituent Assembly for Kashmir. No mention has, 
hoAs'ever, been made of the continuous threat of Avar that is 
hurled at us by Pakistan day after day. We have made it 
abundantly clear that tlie proposal to haA'^e Constituent 
Assembly in Kashmir does not, in any Avay, detract from the 
authority of the United Nations. It folloAVs naturally and 
incAatably from our Constitution. We are merely seeking to 
regularize the position in Kashmir so that the authority for 
government is derived from the people and not from an 
absolute soA^ereign or from a political party. 

I Avant to repeat that Kashmir is an integral part of India 
and is goA'erned, in so far as the subjects on Avhich Kashmir 
has acceded to India are concerned, by tlie Constitution of 
India. I hope people Avill realize that Ave cannot afford to 
upset or violate our Constitution just because of some resolu- 
tion that has been placed before the Security Council. 

'iVc are always prepared to haA'e the assistance of a 
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mediator in order to explore tlie possibilities of a settlement. 
How far such a mediator 5vould be able, at tliis juncture, to 
bring about a solution is a matter for consideration by all those 
concerned. I have dwelt at length on the legal and historical 
aspects of this case, not because I believe that the strength of 
our case is based on banen legal formulas but because I 
desire to remind the parties to this dispute and those who 
are interested in its solution that we cannot be expected 
tvilfully to violate our Constitution and our laws which we 
hold sacred. I have often had to repeat our case because, 
unfortunately, people in this world begin to lose their pers- 
pective tvhen they hear untruth told them repeatedly. 


^VE DECroE FOR OURSELVES 

S IR, I have listened with attention and respect to the speeches 
delivered on this Motion. When I was not able to be 
present I took the trouble to read the reports of the speeches 
made. Many kind tvords have been said about the President’s 
Address and about the tv’ork of the Government. Many 
critical things have also been said. The President’s Address, 
coming as it did from tliat high office notwithstanding, is 
a statement made on behalf of the Government. It represents 
in dignified and restrained language the general outlook 
and policy of the Government. 

As the President said in his Address, tve have met under 
rather unusual circumstances. This House is not likely to 
consider any matter of controversy in the course of this 
session. We shall carry on because Governments have to 
carry on tvhatever happens. Therefore, tve must cover the 
interregnum bettveen this Parliament which is in its last 
stages and the new one, now in the process of birth. At such 
moments, one tends to look back at what has been done and 
at the same time to try and peep through the veil of the future. 

Repiv to debate on the President's Address in Parliament, New Delhi, 
February' 12, 1952 
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. ^VE DECIDE rOR OURSELVES 

It is quite natural tlrat references should have been made 
to the General Elections. Important as they are, they do not 
toudi the problems before tire country. As an hon. Member 
said, tire General Elections have been ^ a tremendous 
experience for millions of our people. It is easy to criticize 
some of the things tlrat happened during the elections but 1 
drink it is generally recognized here and abroad drat this 
gigantic experiment has been a great success. Although the 
organization drat planned dre elections did very good work, 
it is really the people of India who carried them through and 
who, drerefore, deserve our congratulations. Whatever our 
personal reactions to the results of the elections or to dre way 
drey were conducted, I drink we shall be completely justified 
in saying drat they represented dre mind of India at the time. 
It is possible drat people gave their votes under some stress or 
influence or that a desire to express dreir displeasure or 
pleasure played some part in dre manner of vodng. In that 
case, dreir vierv may change later. Never dr eless, the results 
of the elections rrere a fair indication of the forces at rvork in 
India, 

These elections can teach us many lessons and if we are 
rrise rve shall learn them and fashion our conduct accordingly. 

I do not wish to say raudr more about dre elections. 
Many of us feel that dre election rules laid down by Parlia- 
ment are capable of improvement and that the improvement, 
if and when made, rvill further simplify the election machi- 
nery. 

Some points brought up by an hon. Member, I think, 
are rvorthy of notice and consideration. For instance, it is 
alleged — I am not personally aware of it — that in some places 
dre ballot boxes could have been opened and tampered with. 
If it is true, it is a grave matter and needs to be looked into. 
I entirely agree rvitlr the hon. Member that, as far as possible, 
dre coundng should be done immediately after the polling 
rvith no gap of time in between. I presume nobody will differ 
with this vierv. These rvere our first elections and we did not 
have enough people with sufficient experience in this matter. 
I have no doubt that on the next occasion many of these 
defects will be eliminated. 
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It As’as also pointed out that it tvas not very diniciilt to 
leniot'c the symbol from the box. I do not tvish to sa)- any- 
thing to discredit the election machinery, because these arc 
odd incidents. I know of a case where a clerk was seen 
removing a label from one box and trying to put in another. 
He Avas caught by his officer. If it is done once, it will make 
no significant difference; but if done oftencr it can completely 
falsify the voting in that box. All this must be enquired into. 

I have referred briefly to the elections but tvhat I really 
As-anted to say to this House As-as about the bigger problems 
As'e are facing. Et'en though this House may not be directly 
concerned, the country is facing them and many of us Asnll 
ha\'e to deal Avith tliem in other capacities. The President 
referred to foreign affairs and international relations in his 
Address. I should like to say a fets' As'ords about them because 
there has been a great deal of criticism of our foreign policy 
from some quarters in this country. It is true that the criticism 
has been on the decline because it is obtfious that our foreign 
policy has justified itself. We are told that avc have no friends 
in the Avorld. That is a strange misreading of current 
happenings in the rest of the Avorld. I claim that Ave not only 
have friends but drat Ave arc friendly Avith every country and, 
Avhat is more, these countries regard us Avith a certain respect. 
It is recognized that Ave decide for ourselves — sometimes 
not rightly in the opinion of other countries — and that Ave 
try to pursue the policy Ave consider right Avithout outside 
interference. I think it Avould be Avorth their Avhile, Avere it 
possible for hon. Members, to tour all the countries and 
find out for themseh'cs hoAV India stands in the eyes of the 
common people of the Avorld. 

1 feel sure that they Avill discoA'er that the common people 
of the Avorld hold India and India’s policy in high esteem, 
even diough sometimes they do not like it or agree Avith it. 
That is no small achiet'ement for a country just entering the 
international field. Both internationally and nationally, avc 
have been through stormy Aveather and we hat'e tried our 
best to keep on an CA^en keel. Perhaps, Ave have not been 
quite as dramatic as people belicA-e we should hav^e been 
in our conduct of foreign affairs. Our behaA’iour as an agita- 
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tional party, hotvever justified in its time, would hardly be 
suitable in a chancellery, for instance. Hotvever, I do not 
diink our policy has changed in any basic sense, although 
adaptations to changing circumstances have been frequent. 

Any official statement on the part of the .Government is 
criticized as being flat and stale. Zt is said that it has no fire or 
force in it. The Address of tlie President of the great Republic 
of India has got to be dignified and restrained. I hope the 
Government of India speaks and acts in a dignified and 
restrained manner. We must look not at the manner but at 
the content of what is said. The President referred to the 
upheaA'als in tlie Middle East, in North Africa and in Western 
Asia and talked of our past and present reactions to these 
happenings. The manner of his address was calm and digni- 
fied. This seems to have led some hon. Members and some 
press men to believe tirat our Government had abandoned 
the firm stand it had taken earlier. I tvould beg the House 
not to interpret the absence of fire in tlie President’s Address 
as a sign of change in our policy. At tlie United Nations, even 
the most potverful countries have often to whittle down their 
policies, especially tvhen tire issue in question is a complicated 
one. Let not hon. Members imagine that the Government of 
India can sit on a high perch and deliver homilies to the 
world. Of course, hon. Members do not want us to threaten 
tire world with dire consequences if India’s behests are not 
carried out but the policy they advocate amounts to that. 
That India should take charge of the world is, surely, not 
only gross presumption on our part but also inconsistent with 
the way responsible governments function. Although there is 
so muclr tension in Asia, Africa and Europe, our relations 
rrith their various countries are cordial in a real sense. That 
is no small achievemeirt. Our relations are friendly rvith those 
great countries rvhich on anotlrer plane appear to be in 
conflict with one another. We have tire confidence of these 
countries. We respect their confidence even though rve do 
not ahvays agree rvith all that they do. 

The questions Dr Mookerjee put to tire House are 
certairrly difficult but tirat is no reason rvhy there should not 
be absolute frankness in ansrvering them. Of course, we 
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cannot shout about evciy governmental activity from tiic 
house-tops. There are secrets xvltich the Government must 
keep, especially when other countries are concerned. In 
regard to Kashmir, some hon. Members have repeatedly 
said, ‘Withdrav.' this case from the United Nations or the 
Security Council’ or ‘If you cannot get it by this means, 
adopt otlier methods’. Let us be clear about ^rhat this means. 
How does one withdraw a case? Does one simply send a 
letter to the United Nations saying, ‘'We withdraw our case, 
because ts'c have had enough of you'? That would mean 
a complete break with tlie United Nations. Of course, as an 
independent countiy, it is open to us to do that and take the 
consequences. “We are at the United Nations by voluntary 
choice and not merely by tlie compulsion of events. The 
Kashmir issue was bound to be put up before the United 
Nations by some other country even if we had not done so. 

■^Ve respect the United Nations and are all for a irorld 
organization dealing with such matters. It is right tliat wc 
should remain a member of the United Nations, even though 
things do not always happen according to our wishes. \Ve 
have made it perfectly clear tliat tre are not willing to 
jeopardize the interests of tlie people of Kashmir or those of 
our oivn people. Nobody wdll be allotved to impose anything 
dishonourable upon us. We hai'e decided to await tlie I'erdict 
of the Security Council, however long it may be in coming. 
The ivay of peace is ahvays the better and, in the long run, 
the shorter way. The ivay of war is no ivay at all, for it solves 
nothing. “Wdien Dr Mookerjee advises me to “adopt other 
metliods’’, he obviously talks of ivar. The hon. Member 
surely cannot believe that by adopting an aggressive metliod 
we can solve the problem of Kashmir. His ivay isdU solve no 
problem whatever. All it will do is to get us into enormous 
difficulties. We will cause injuiy to other people and also 
injure ourselves. Everytliing tve hat'e so far stood for trill not 
only receive a shock but probably suffer for a whole 
generation. The consequences are not a small matter. We 
have to act and speak in a responsible tvay tvhen we deal widi 
a difficult situation. 

In a military sense, tre are weak compared with the great 
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countries of the Avorlcl. Wc have a fine Army, a fine Navy and 
a small but fine Air Force and I ani proud of our defence 
Services. I have met die young men in our Army, Nav)' and 
Air Force and I can tell this House that they are a vei'y fine 
lot. We have fine human material but we are not essentially 
a military power. It becomes increasingly clear that even die 
greatest military powers are tired of iFar. The interminable 
truce talks in Korea, for instance, only show that, once these 
great Powers get entangled in mediods of 'war, diey find it 
very difficult to extricate themselves. There seems to be a 
realization diat armed might affords no adequate solution for 
die problems of die iForld. It only leads tC furdier conflict 
and disaster. Therefore, it is hardly wise for us, irho are 
iveak.'to talk loosely of "other mediods” in regard to 
Kashmir. At die moment, Kashmir is making remarkable 
progress, economically, socially and politically. If ive ivere 
to rush into a ivar, we would be putting an end to diat 
progress and that ivould also be a breacli of our pledge to die 
United Nations. No country likes tO' be accused before the 
ivorld of breaking pledges. 

An hon. Member referred to the recent agitation in 
Jammu and expressed die opinion diat the vieivs of the people 
of Jammu should be respected. Their vieivs should certainly 
be respected. But dieir demand for a closer union with India 
means a complete break-up of Kashmir. The principle by 
whicli ive have stood in regard to Kashmir is that the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir would decide dieir future themselves. 
We shall not alloiv any poiver to decide it by coercion or ivar. 
If die people of Kashmir as a whole are going to decide it, 
it is necessary to give them an opportunity to do so. If a 
small group in Kashmir wants to coerce odiers to decide it 
according to dieir ■wishes, it is open to diem to give expression 
to dieir wishes in die Constituent Assembly of Kashmir. 

I know a litde about the internal conditions in die 
pioyinces of Jammu and Kashmir. I knoiv of no movement in 
India diat is so dioroughly misconceived and mischievous as 
die one mentioned by the hon. Member. The Praja Parishad 
movement in Jammu is completely opposed to the interests 
of Kashmir and Jammu and of India and contradicts 
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c\ ciyl]iing wc siancl for. It amazes me dial people apparcnily 
dcsirous of union with India should \s’ork in a way so as to 
injure India, injure Kashmir and to give help to and 
encourage the enemies of India. There must cither be some- 
thing wrong u’ith their thinking or tliey do not mean what 
they say. 

Since the Kashmir trouble began four years ago, many 
changes have taken place in India. They have been due 
partly to migrations of population and partly to other 
developments. These changes have further complicated the 
Kashmir issue. My personal desire is that there should be a 
plebiscite in Kashmir provided proper conditions e.x:ist for it. 
I further tliink that the Constituent Assembly is entitled to 
decide tvhat course should be follotved. The elections have 
shotvn tvhich tvay the trend is. Naturally, this docs not apply 
to the part of Kashmir State which is still in the hands of 
Pakistan. If the Constituent Assembly comes up .against 
difficulties in coming to a decision, a plebiscite should be 
held as early as possible. I have no doubt about •what the 
decision of the people will be. I only want to put an end to all 
conflicts in a peaceful -way so that no bitterness is left behind. 

When the Security Council passed the resolution, 
according to tvhich Dr Graham was appointed mediator, we 
made it perfectly clear that we neither accepted that resolu- 
tion nor were bound by it on the ground that it contained 
clauses of which we totally disapprot'cd. We did not, hotv- 
ever, object to everything that the resolution contained. 
We repeatedly said that we did not have tlte slightest 
objection to Dr Graham’s coming to India as a mediator and 
that rve •^vould gladly treat him as such. We added, however, 
that we -were not prepared to discuss or act up to tlic resolu- 
tion of the Security Council. We have been consistent in this 
matter. MQien Dr Graham came here, he did not refer to 
the Security Council’s resolution even once. As far as he was 
concerned, it did not exist. He discussed the various aspects 
of the Kashmir issue in the capacity of a mediator and made 
suggestions; rve agreed with some, pointed out our objections 
to others and there the matter ended. He went back and 
presented a factual report on Kashmir. Then there were 
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further developments and we sent our representatives. In the 
course of the discussions that folloived, the military adviseis 
of Dr Graham showed our military advisers a certain plan 
which later came to be known as the Dever’s Plan. The plan 
represented some kind of an intermediate stage. There tvas 
much in it to udiich we had no objection. We were prepared 
to discuss it and to suggest improvements. Dr Graham himself 
did not press tire plan fonvard and there was no fuithei 
discussion. Long afterivards, a paper tvas published by the 
UN Secretariat containing a much more detailed version of 
the Dever’s Plan than we were acquainted with. Naturally, 
we referred tliis matter to our representatives at tire United 
Nations. They knew notliing about it and so we asked our 
representative, Sri B. N. Rau, who happened to be in Delhi 
at die time. He had seen only that part of it which was 
originally shown to our representatives. That was .published 
by UNO as an appendix to Dr Graliam’s Second Report to 
die Security Council and is there for any one to see. When 
our Military Adviser, General Thimayya, said that he also 
had never seen the later version of the Dever’s Plan, it 
became clear to us diat the addendum had not been shown 
to us. Dr Graham, not being a direct party to these talks, did 
not know much about it and might have made a mistake. 
Anyhow, this is ivhat happened. 

The Security Council has again allotted a definite period 
of time to Dr Graham in ivhich he is to continue his talks and 
attempt to find a solution. In accordance wdth our policy of 
ivelcoming any further attempts at a peaceful settlement, we 
have no objection to Dr Graliam’s coming. It is understand- 
able that lion. Members of this House should be irritated at 
die prolongation of diis business. It must be as annoying to 
diem as die continuance of the Portuguese and French 
possessions in India, whicli are irritating little footholds 
constantly coming in our way. An)'way,‘ our policy in their 
case has likewise been one of patience and of peace. Why 
'■ should we create trouble for ourselves by trying to expedite 
their inevitable withdrawal by other mediods? 

I should really have liked to draw the attention of this 
House to some aspects of constructive activity in the country. 
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I feel that not enough attention is paid to them. 'When somc- 
tliing of Uiis kind happens in other countries, the gigantic 
machincr)' of propaganda is set in motion. Everj'body talks 
of the progiess the countiy is making. In our countiy, even 
though the building is on a mucli larger scale tlian in other 
countries, our oism constructive work comes up for discussion 
only when some criticism is made about the amount of money 
spent on it. Of course, it is perfectly right that this House 
should carefully keep a check on expenditure but I should 
also like this House to realize that India is showing magni- 
ficent enterprise. We are going ahead u’ith our great rii’er 
valley schemes and building industries, sucli as the gieat Sindri 
fertilizer factory. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the tremen- 
dous difficulties and strains under which the building of a 
new India is taking place. Consider the Chittaranjan Loco- 
motive Works which has expanded greatly and is producing 
locomotives. Take tlie Hindustan aircraft factory and so many 
other things. We have built magnificent national laboratories 
■whiclt are producing very fine results besides laying tlic 
foundations of our future progress. It is a long list but I would 
like to acquaint the House and the country 3vith it. Somehoxv, 
our minds seem to concentrate only on negative aspects. We 
should certainly be critical but we must also acknotvledge 
our achievements. 

It is said diat comparisons are bad — and certainly as 
Foreign Minister I do not like to compare my countiy willi 
another countr}' — but it would be interesting, tvere we to 
compare the past three or four years in this country ivith a 
similar period in tlie otlier countries of Asia as ivell as Europe 
and America. Consider tlie circumstances in which we have 
functioned. There was the aftennatli of independence, the 
partition and large migrations. Considering all this, what 
tve have adiieved in our foreign poliey, our domestic policy 
and in laying the foundations of a neiv political structure 
stands comparison ivith any other countr}’. I do not mean 
to say that tve are superior to other countries. That kind of 
vainglorious approach is wrong. If only tve can meet corrup- 
tion and black-marketing rvith the severest measures possible. 
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you will find that ive have done rather well; in fact, much 
better than most countries. I think you will come to the 
conclusion tliat ire as a parliament, ive as a government, we as 
a people can hold up our heads high before the world. 


THE LARGER SCHEME OF THINGS 

S INCE yesterday we have been discussing our foreign policy 
and many aspects of it have been mentioned. We have 
discussed die Foreign Service, the virtues and failings of our 
diplomatic personnel, the money we spend and the waste we 
indulge in or avoid. ^Ve have discussed other matters, too. 

. As I listened to the speeches that ivere made today, I 
became aivare of the ivhole tormented world. When we talk 
about foreign policy, after all, it is the ivorld or bits of die 
ivorld that ire talk about. It seems to me that the world has 
hung on die edge of a catastrophe for years. People talk of 
the success of our foreign policy. How diey measure success 
and hoir they irish to achieve success in Ceylon or Goa, I do 
not knoir. People have said that the policy of our Government 
has not yielded success, that it has driven us into diis or that 
camp and diat the problems in Kashmir and elseirhere still 
remain unsolved. There has been criticism of our policy but 
I have iraited in vain these tiro days for one concrete and 
positive suggestion about what can be done in addition to 
irhat is already being done. 

Brave irords? yes; forensic eloquence? yes; melodrama? 
yes; but no constructive suggestion! In the world today, 
there are problems irherever you go, be it Korea, Iran, 
Tunisia, America or Germany. And every problem 
is an unsolved one, because every problem has to do with the 
entire irorld situation in all its complexity. The world 
situation may, of course, take a turn for the better sometimes 
but as a irhole it presents a very tragic aspect. I do not claim 
that our policy has alivays been successful but I ivish this 
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House would realize that the present issue concerns some of 
the most tremendous problems of the age and is not merely 
a matter for debate or eloquence. To have to consider and 
face these problems and to decide what is to be done about 
them is a tremendous responsibility for any government, 
individual or parliament. It would be sheer arrogance for 
us to imagine that India, great as she is, can decide the fate 
of the world. Of course, not. It may well be, however, that 
India’s help in coming to a decision may make a difference 
and that difference may come between war and peace. If 
we can tilt the balance towards peace, it will be a great 
service to the world. 

I approach these problems in all humility. Hon. Members 
have said that my whims and caprices sometimes fashion our 
foreign policy. How they refer to me is of no consequence but 
when they refer to the policy of this great nation as the whim 
and caprice of an individual, whoever he might be, it is not 
a small matter. Our policy, as I have repeatedly said, has 
grotvn out of our past •^\’ay of thinking and our declarations 
and I do claim that, in so far as we could in the changed 
circumstances, we have stuck to those declarations and ways 
of thinking. Hon. Members who think othenvise are com- 
pletely mistaken. Of course, I cannot judge myself but, as 
far as I can see, we have upheld everything we stood for in 
the realm of international affairs without the slightest 
wavering or deviation. 

Of course, I may be wTong; others may be better judges 
but I personally feel sure that it is so. I wish to stand behind 
everything I have uttered about our remaining in the 
Commonwealth and those who express doubts about it do 
not understand what they are saying. It amazes me how 
some hon. Members of the Opposition with all their elo- 
quence and their fine qualities have lost all ability to under- 
stand the changed position. They are like religious 
fundamentalists ^sdio refuse to look right or left and go only 
in one direction. The whole world may change but their 
mental habits do not. Whether it is morning, noon or night 
matters little to them. They continue to repeat the same 
slogan, no matter what happens. 
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Of course, we all want peace. The great nations and the 
^•arious poiFcr blocs all talk of peace; and yet peace is 
considered a dangerous word in some great countries. One’s 
loyalty is doubted if one so much as mentions peace. On the 
other hand, there are countries where peace is talked of so 
aggressii^ely and in such deafening tones that it almost sounds 
like trar. After all, peace is a quality, it is a way of approach; 
it is a tray of doing things: it is an objective we want to reach. 
If you prepare for ivar ivhile you talk of peace, then surely, 
there is something -wrong with the peace you talk about. 
We have plenty of peace conferences nowadays but I doubt 
if anything will come of them. Perhaps, some hon. Members 
have seen an advertisement in England: ‘Join the British 
Nai7 and see the world.’ We might just as well say: ‘Join the 
peace movement and have free trips all over the world.’ 
There are conferences all the time and people are rushing 
back and forth, free of charge. I do not knoiv tvho pays for 
them. People travel, go to the ends of the earth and suffer 
extreme discomfort, all for the sake of peace. I do not under- 
stand this. I do not think it is dignified for people, whatever 
their nationality, to rush about at the cost of other countries 
and people. Surely, you are not going to have peace by 
merely shouting about peace in the market square, knocking 
heads and tranting to punish those irho differ from you. 

Surely, it is necessary for us to function as a mature 
nation. We are not children; we are not in a debating society 
where tve have to match our forensic skill against one another, 
regardless of facts and the effect our words are likely to have. 
It is very easy to talk against imperialism as some hon. 
Members did. I do not deny that imperialism exists but I 
would venture to say that imperialism, as it exists today, is 
hardly "svhat it was in the past. Let hon. Members understand 
what it is. Let them also understand that there are other 
imperialisms that are groiving. Surely, no one in this House 
can say that British imperialism, for instance, is the same 
thing that it was in the past. An hon. Member mentioned 
Malaya in this connection. British imperialism does flourish 
in Malaya, in Africa and elsewhere but British imperialism 
today is an exhausted thing. I hope this House has respect for 
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the way England has tackled her problems since the war and 
die courage with tphich she has faced them. In many places, 
England certainly docs things ivith trhich neither I nor this 
House can agree but that is beside the point. Let us sec things 
in their historical perspective. As far as power is concerned, 
Britain is no longer wliat she used to be before the last war. 
Today, there are, for good or ill, other and greater Powers. I 
repeat that since the tvar years I have nurtured considerable 
respect for England, because I like brave people lighting 
against odds and the British people have fought against heavy 
odds. That does not, however, mean that I agree with 
whatever England says or docs. 

There are still some colonies that belong to certain 
Powers. I have no doubt that an end should be put to them all, 
be they British, French, Dutch, Belgian or any other. The 
fact, however, remains that today none of the colonial 
poivers have any strength behind them. The colonies perhaps 
have the strength of tradition and they have been supported 
by other pov/ers. But, as I said, they hai’e no inherent strength 
now. Let us by all means put an end to what remains of 
colonialism in Asia, in Africa and wherever else it exists but 
let us understand ivhat the real conflict is about. Conflicting 
forces are marshalling themselves and if tlicy come to grips 
then the tvhole ivorld ivill wdtness mighty changes and these 
changes cannot be for the better, because they will cause 
terrible destruction. It does not help in the slightest to repeat 
the slogans of yesterday, thinking that they take the place of 
thought and action. Ours is a complicated, difficult and 
tonnented tvorld. "We must not approach our problems tvith 
any certitude of success but with a great deal of humility and 
tiy to help where we can. Our aim should be to be helpful, 
to do good, or at any rate, to avoid evil. 

It is all t'ery tvell to talk bravel)' but melodrama does not 
become this honourable House. We are the Pai'liament of 
India and have to face great problems; tve cannot afford to 
adopt melodramatic attitudes and repeat the slogans of the 
market place here. We are entrusted with a tremendous res- 
ponsibility. I beg this House not to consider our foreign policy 
in terms merely of our oum petty success or failure because 
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tlie success or failure of any foreign policy today involves the 
success or failure of the whole world. If and tvhen disaster 
comes it will affect the irorld as a whole and, dierefore, it 
hardly matters ivhat your policy or my policy is. Be that as 
it may, our first effort should be to pre\-ent that disaster from 
happening. If tliat proves to be beyond us, \ve must, at any 
rate, try to a-\-oid disaster or to retain a position in which we 
shall be able to minimize, as much as possible, the 
consequences of disaster, even if it comes. 

I -ivant to be perfectly frank with this House. I should like 
an ever-increasing number of countries in the world to decide 
that they null not have another war, irhatever happens. I 
should like the countries in Asia — I speak about our neigh- 
bours — and other countries also to make it clear to those 
warring factions and those gi'eat countries that are so 
explosively bitter against each other that they themselves 
will remain cool and not enter the arena of ■wai'fare trhatever 
happens and that they will try at least to restrict the area of 
conflict, save tlieir oivn regions and try to save the rest as 
best they can. I should also like to declare that we are against 
the use of these hoiTible modern treapons of trar and get 
other countries to do the same. You have heard of the atom 
bomb and of the hydrogen bomb which is yet to come. The 
latter is believed to be far worse than the atom bomb. From 
the way hon. Members talked about bacteriological "warfare 
I got the impression that they expect this Government to 
rush in everywhere and express its opinions without taking 
the trouble to find out exactly what should be said, when it 
should be said or how much weight should be attached to 
what is said. I am afraid governments do not function in 
that "iva)’. Governments har’e to weigh their tvords and every 
bit of evidence on which a statement is based. Governments 
cannot condemn people or nations until they are absolutely 
convinced that what they say is justified. Governments cannot 
even say something on the basis of adequate evidence until 
the proper moment comes. I might add. however, that I 
think all nations should I'aise their voices against any form 
of bacteiiological or germ warfare. 

Clearly, it is not an easy matter to check this drift towards 
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calastroplic and disaster. The ■world is in a ferment of passion 
and prejudice and I am certain it -will do little good to join 
the crowd of excited people who are shouting at the top of 
their voices. That will only make things worse. If you are 
shouting, it does not matter that it is peace you are .shouting 
about. Your job is to try and make people less excited 
somehow. Your object is not merely to sIlo^sf that you were 
right or to prove the strength of your convictions but to gain 
ultimate results. For this, it is necessary to calm people down, 
to prevent them from fighting and then to set about winning 
them over. Even though they are in the wrong, you cannot 
win them over if you tell them that they are bad, ver)’ bad 
and that they should be punished and crushed. I do not mean 
that tre should not condemn what •we feel to be wrong but, 
according to tvhat I have been taught about 
behaviour, it is far better to know our own tveaknesses and 
failings than to point out those of others. 

I submit that this is my approach to foreign policy. You 
may call it neutral or whatever else you like but I, for my 
part, fail to see how this approach is neutral. Neutrality as a 
policy has little meaning except in times of war. If you think 
there is a -war on today, tve are neutral. If you think there is 
a cold tvar today, %ve are certainly neutral. We are not going 
to participate in a cold war which, I think, is worse than a 
shooting tvar in many tvays. A shooting tvar is, of course, very 
disastrous but a cold war is worse in the sense that it is more 
degrading. It does not matter who is right and who is wrong 
but we shall certainly not join in this exhibition of mutual 
abuse. 

Many subjects have come up for discus.sion in the course 
of this debate but there are one or two points I would 
especially like to put before this House. It has repeatedly been 
said that "^ve incline more and more totvards the Anglo- 
American bloc. It is perfectly true that during the last few 
years we have had more economic and other bonds with the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America than with 
other countries. That is a situation we have inherited and 
unless we develop new bonds we shall have to continue as 
we are doing. We maintained our old ties tvith these countries 
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because a nation cannot live in isolation. We ivanted certain 
things that we could not get from elseivhere. In similar 
circumstances, any country would have acted as did. 
That some people obsessed by passion and prejudice dis- 
approve of our relations with the Anglo-American bloc is 
not sufficient reason for us to break any bond which is of 
advantage to us. 

I cannot deny diat there is danger and risk when a 
country begins to depend upon another. Whatever the form 
it takes, dependence is always bad and one should be on 
one’s guard against it. Yet a country, placed as India is today, 
has inevitably to depend on other countries for certain 
essential things. "We are not industrialized enough to produce 
all that iv'e need. We have to depend on other countries for 
most of the things our Army or our Air Force or our Navy 
requires and are, tlierefore, dependent. However big your 
army, it is of little use unless you have the necessary equip- 
ment. Of course, we must try to build up basic industries so 
that we can produce things for our essential needs but what 
are we to do in die meanwhile? We have got to get them 
from somewhere and -we have tried to get them from those 
countries irhere our existing economic contacts made it 
easier for us to do so. It is veiy difficult for us to build new 
channels of trade and commerce overnight. W^'e are perfectly 
prepared to explore these possibilities; for instance, ive are 
perfectly prepared to deal with the Soviet Union or any other 
country that can supply us with the particular goods we need. 
But the fact remains that at the moments it is simpler and 
easier for us to import diings from America, England, France 
and odier countries. 

I should like to give you the example of our defence 
Seri'ices. They have been built up after a certain model and 
ire hai'e, as it irere, inherited them. We may or may not 
change that model later. It is a satisfactory model as far as it 
goes, because our defence Sei'vices are efficient and our 
Army is good. It is, of course, organized after the British 
model. They started it and built it up over a large number 
of years. Surely, you do not expect us to break it up and 
start afresh. I can understand the argument that our Army 
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should come closer to the people. Let us, by all means, 
consider it and explore the possibilities; but to tv’i.sh to break 
up a magnificent fighting unit, simply because it irks us that 
the British built it, is to my mind extremely childish. We 
cannot suddenly disrupt our defence Sen’ices. "What ive can 
do is to make the changes wc desire gradually. Now, an army 
has to have equipment and it is easier for us to continue to 
get the kind of equipment we have been using, because 
there are sources which can supply it. If we try to invent an 
entirely neiv type of equipment, tlie arms ire are producing 
in this country now will be rendered useless and that will 
create all kinds of difficulties. 

An hon. Member asked why our advisers are British and 
not of German or Japanese or some other nationality. 'W’^ell, 
things are being done in a particular way and the most 
important thing is that there should be no breakdoirn in the 
organizational machinen' of our defence. We cannot have 
advisers, ivho think along different lines, who use different 
equipment and different types of ammunition, coming here 
and quarrelling amongst themselves while they advise us. 
■\\’’e must follow a single system till ive decide to change it. 

The House will remember that we attained independence 
through co-operation and friendship. I think history will 
record tliat to our credit and, I am not ashamed to say, to 
England’s credit, too. Having achieved our goal we went 
forward step by step. The House will remember that for the 
first two years 4\diile tre rvere framing our Constitution, ire 
were a Dominion. However, on the very first day our 
Constituent Assembly met, we declared that our object was 
to become a republic. That was in the December of 1946. 
As soon as our Constitution tvas completed and given effect 
to, we became the Republic of India. Later, the question of 
whether or not we should be in the Commonwealth came 
up. The Republic of India has nothing to do with England 
constitutionally or legally. Of course, there are the normal 
bonds that exist between two countries that have had mutual 
dealings in the economic or cultural sphere. If we decide to 
remain associated with England or with a particular group 
of nations, there is no harm, provided no binding factor 
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or inhibition accompanies that association. Dr Mookerjee, 
i\’ho tvas himself in the Cabinet when tliese questions were 
considered, said tliat the time had come for us to leave the 
Commonwealdi. I should like him to point out in what way 
the fact of our being associated witlr the Commonwealth has 
affected or diverted our policy during tlie last tliree or four 
years. I do not think our membership of the Commomvealth 
has affected our policy in the slightest. To insist that it. has, 
dierefore, amounts, so far as I am concerned,To acting in a 
huff. Nations must act M'ith dignity and strength, adopt ivhat 
they consider the right course and adhere to it. It is open to 
us to be associated in an alliance ivith any country. We have 
avoided alliances -which might entangle us. Dr Lanka 
Sundaram referred to a number of treaties of friendship ivhich 
ire had concluded and to some minor differences in their 
phraseology. I hope hon. Members will excuse me if I do not 
go into these trivial points, because diey have no importance 
whatsoever. So far as tve are concerned, tve are prepared to 
enter into a treaty of friendship tvith every country in die 
world. In an alliance, one invariably takes somediing and 
gives something in return. Each country binds itself down to 
a certain extent and relinquishes its freedom of action to the 
extent to which it commits itself in the alliance or agreement. 
An alliance, nevertheless, need not stand in die way of the 
independence of a country. 

Our association with die Comraonu^ealth is remarkable 
in that it does not bind us down in any way ivhatsoever and, 
if I may repeat, it has not done so during the last two or 
three years either. It has given us certain advantages without 
our having to accept any liabilities in return. I know diat 
some hon. Members do not like die idea of our being in the 
Commomvealth. Their dislike is regrettable and I cannot 
help it, since we are concerned only ivith the advantages our 
country gains. Noiv, Ceylon and South Africa are both 
members of die Commonwealth and ive may ivell be asked 
why we put up widi ivhat is happening in these countries. 
If any hon. Members want us to ivithdraw from the 
Commomvealth on principle, my answer ivould be that 
what diey object to is precisely the reason ivhy we should 
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remain in the Commonwcalih. I shall explain what 1 mean. 
By doing so, 3vc Jiavc bcilcr chances of being able to inllncticc 
the larger policies of the Commonwealtlt than we othenrisc 
would. Being in tlic Commonwealth means a meeting once 
or twice a year and occasional consultations and references. 
Surely, that is not too great a price to pay for the ndvantaf^es 
we get. If the Commonwealth had the right to interfere with 
any constituent country, then I should certainly cease to be 
■in the Commonwealth. If any hon. Members think that die 
nations of the Commonwealth have common trar or defence 
policies, alien- me to assure them that they are completely 
mistaken. We have never discussed defence policies in the 
Common3\-ealth, cither jointly or separately. 

Since an hon. Member asked why our Commandcr-in- 
Chief should have had to go to London, I shall repeat that 
our Army is built on the British model. ^Vc have a very big 
department in London for military stores. ^Ve have to main- 
tain it because we need the type of things it supplies; we have 
sometimes to get them through the good offices of the British 
War Office. Our Commander-in-Chief has, therefore, to go 
there in order to look into these things. It is not the business 
of our commanders to discuss policies; that is left to the 
Ministers. The fact is that we have inherited certain ways 
from the British. 'We can decide either to reject them or to 
accept them. We have rejected many; we have also decided 
to keep many till we arc able to change them if tve so desire. 

Now, one of the things we have inherited and to the use 
of -which hon. Members opijosite have not objected is the 
English language. There has been no Avord of protest from 
the Opposition against the use of the English language and 
that, if I may say so, is also a sign of the mental subservience 
about Avhich avc are reminded so often. I have no doubt that 
it is the English language more than anything else that tics 
us to the Anglo-American bloc and yet I have not heard it 
cited as a reason for our so-called subservience to the Anglo- 
American bloc. It brings us nearer to their thoughts, their 
activities, their books, newspapers, cultural standards and 
so on, Avhereas Ave are cut off from those parts of the As'orld 
Avith Avhich Ave have no linguistic tics. I should like our 
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country to knotv the other languages of tire rv'oiid besides 
developing their orvn so that we may grotv and come in 
contact with more people of the world. It is strange that 
some hon. Members should object e^'en to the things that are 
advantageous to us, simply because they happen to emanate 
from America or England or some other country in the 
West, rvhile tlrey accept, rvithout any protest rvhatsocver, the 
English language 3vhich is our gi'eatest bond rvidr the Anglo- 
American bloc. I certainly do not har'e any objection to tire 
use of die English language and am not saying anything 
against it. My argument is drat it is not sensible deliberately 
to lose a good dring just because we have inherited it from the 
British. It is true that we have decided ultimately to use our 
orvn language in die country and rve shall make the change 
gradually. I hope English rvill remain even after drat, not as 
an official language but because it is a great language. I hope 
the other languages of die world will also be introduced in 
India but die relevant thing at this moment is that, if we 
adopt an attitude of suspicion towards everything that comes 
from England or America, it will not help anybody. 

We have often expressed ourselves in a rvay that 
displeased the gieat nations and filled them with anger; but 
tve have preferred that to changing our policy. Recent histoiy 
rvill testify as to hoiv readily some great nations have shifted 
their allegiance and horv they have had alliances; enemies 
have come together as allies and dren become enemies again. 
In die last World War, die Soviet Union rvas allied to Nazi 
Germany; it rvas later attacked by Nazi Germany and it 
fought Hitler’s armies ivith enormous endurance and 
courage. I am not condemning any country; I am merely 
pointing out diat, at drat time, die rulers of the Soviet Union 
thought it right and desirable to have a close alliance tvith a 
countiy ivhich they had condemned earlier and with which 
they were to fight to die death later. 

I believe all of us are liable to error and I rebel against 
the notion that an organization or idea or country can be 
infallible. Such a belief may yield temporary results ,but 
ultimately it is fatal to the growth of a nation; it curbs die 
mind and spirit and stunts die community. Therefore, it is 
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folly to judge the present clay cliinculties of the world with 
the assumption that a country is either completely right or 
comj)lctely tvrong. W'c must consider each point separately 
and refrain from the vilification of any country, because it 
docs not help. "When the situation demands it, let us by all 
means point out that a policy is wrong or that something else 
should be done; but tuercly slandering other countries trill 
not create the peaceful atmosphere we desire. 

I submit again that, so far as our policy is concerned, in 
spite of the fact that we deal largely trith the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.A., — ^wc buy our things from them and we have 
accepted help from them — tve have not swerved at all from 
our poliq' of non-alignment with any group. "We stuck to 
our policy et'en though tve had to deny ourselves the offered 
help. That is why other countries realize that we cannot be 
bought by money. It was then that help came to us and we 
gladly accepted it; we shall continue to accept help provided 
there are no strings attached to it and provided our policy 
is perfectly clear and above board and is not aifcctcd by the 
help we accept. I realize — I frankly admit — that there arc 
always certain risks involved. There may be no apparent 
risk but our sense of obligation might affect our policy 
without our knowing it. All I can say is that we should remain 
wide atvake and try to pursue our policy consistently and 
honestly. If the Government makes a mistake, this House, 
I am sure, will demand an explanation. 

There have been times tvhen one word from us would 
hat e brought us many of the good things of life. We preferred 
not to give that word. Not a few individuals but millions in 
tliis country. If at any time help from abroad depends upon 
a variation, hotvsoever slight, in our policy, we shall relin- 
quish that help completely and prefer starvation and 
privation to taking such help; and, I think, the world knows 
it well enough. 

Dr Lanka Sundaram asked whether the Standing 
Committee of the Ministry of External Affairs was going to 
be constituted. 'Well, Standing Committees were constituted 
in the old British days in a peculiar way and for a special 
purpose. They serve no useful purpose now. Therefore, I do 
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not know if one will be appointed. That is a matter for the 
House to decide. I should like, however, to assure this House 
and, specially the Opposition, that as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs I shall rvelcorae consultations Avith them about any 
matter pertaining to foreign affairs. 

\Vc have associated ourselves Avith the United Nations. 
This association does not deprive us of our independence. 
Of course, it limits our freedom in the sense in Avhich it limits 
the freedom of every member country. That some limit 
should be placed on your field of action is the natural conse- 
quence of joining an oiganization of that nature. Our 
membership of the United Nations is a far gi'eater limitation 
dian our association Avitli the CommonAvealtli of Nations. 
In fact, tlie latter is almost an airy association, because it 
is not Avritten doAvn on paper or in any constitution or 
anyAvhere else; so long as Ave Avish to be diere, Ave can remain 
there. 

To come back to the United Nations, Ave associated 
ourseh'es Avidi die United Nations because Ave felt diat some 
such Avorld organization Avas very essential. The League of 
Nations had failed. The UNO seemed to be a similar attempt 
under Avider and perhaps better auspices and so Ave joined it. 
I still diink diat the Charter of die United Nations is a very 
fine and noble document. An hon. Member said, “Go and 
scrap the Charter.” I do not understand Avhat he meant. 
I diink the Charter is a very fine thing but it is true diat the 
AVorld is not living up to it. I feel more and more that the 
United Nations has somehoAv sAverved from the basic provi- 
sions of that Charter, in theory as Avell as in practice. 
I diink diat is a A^ery serious matter for us and for other 
countries. 

The Adantic Pact is betAveen certain "Western Adantic 
countries. "What odier countries do for their defence is not 
my concern. As a government, Ave do not come into the 
picture; nor can As'e object to anything that they do. One 
thing about the Atlantic Pact, hoAvever, has become more 
and more evident. It began as a pact for defence against 
aggression but it has apparently Avidened its scope and taken 
upon itself die defence of the colonial possessions of the 
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nations concerned. That, so far as tve arc concerned, is a ver)' 
serious matter. It means that certain countries must give 
assurances, whether formal or intormal. that they will protect 
and maintain colonial rule rvherever it exists. ■^\^e are, as 
you know, unalterably opposed to colonial rule wherever it 
exists. 

So, I rvish to point out to the Iron. Members of this 
House that we have taken as serious a view of this as rve did 
of the Security Council’s refusal to discuss the Tunisian 
question. Apart from the merits of the Tunisian question 
itself, which should, in any case, be settled, nearly every 
country in Asia and rrrany countries in Africa are wanting a 
consideration of the Tunisian issue. This is being denied, 
because two powerful countries have voted against it. That 
is a very extraordinary state of affairs. If Asia and Africa 
together cannot get a subject discussed in the Security 
Council, because two or tliree great Powers object to it, 
then a time may come when the countries of Asia and Africa 
may feel that they are better off outside tlian at the United 
Nations. That would, indeed, be tragic because I do feel tliat, 
in spite of its faults, the United Nations serves an essential 
purpose. If it did not exist today, undoubtedly, all the 
countries tvould come together to build up something like 
it again. I do not want that to happen. 1 attach the greatest 
importance to the United Nations but I must repeat that the 
United Nations has swerved from its original moorings and 
gradually become a protector of colonialism in an indirect 
way. This is a dangerous deviation. Instead of looking upon 
it as a great organization for peace, some of its members 
have gradually begun to think of it as an organization 
through tvhich tear can be tvaged. The original idea behind 
the formation of the United Nations tvas vastly different and, 
though the old Charter remains, somehmv facts begin to 
belie it more and more. "We have ventured to point this out 
to the member countries of the United Nations and I think 
that our words have had some effect. 

■\Ve are a responsible Government dealing with other 
Governments and if tve shout about our opinions in public 
the effect of our approach is lost. That is not the 5vay modern 
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diplomacy is carried on. Because ire do not shout, the 
hon. Members opposite must not think that ive aie supine. 

Hon. Members have referred to the fact that the Union 
Jack was hoisted over tire Parliament building some days 
ago. Some trvo or tliree years ago, this matter was discussed 
and we decided that as a matter of courtesy, we would 
allorr the Union Jack to be hoisted over one of our important 
official buildings on a certain day in tire’ year. This decision 
was not the result of a request but simply a matter of courtesy. 
At that time, there rvas no question of flying the flag on 
Parliament House, since Parliament was not sitting. I must , 
confess that when I saw the flag on Pai'liament House, I rras 
myself a little surprised because I had expected it to be on 
the Secretariat building instead. It seems that the instruc- 
tions given two years ago rvere not properly understood by 
tire person in charge and Ireirce the mistake. While it is 
perfectly right for us to show courtesy, I do feel that no flag 
but the Indian flag should be flown over Parliament House 
and instructions have been issued to tlrat effect. 

I should also like to say one word about the situation in 
Korea. I am not, at tire moment, referring to the truce 
negotiations rvhiclr have gone on for such a long time, al- 
though they are exceedingly important and one might say 
tlrat the future, not only of the Far East but of the world, 
depends on what turn these negotiations take. It is, indeed, 
a pity tlrat rve should be stuck there month after month and 
year after year. So far as we are concerned, we are not com- 
pletely out of the picture, because rve have tried to keep 
in touch with the major parties in the dispute. We had 
special opportunities of doing so. We interested ourselves 
in this affair in the hope that some way of bringing about 
peace might, perhaps, be found. I must say, however, that I 
have been deeply concerned at certain internal developments 
in South Korea. ^Ve have nothing to do rvith South Korea. 
’We have never recognized the Government of Soutli Korea 
and it is not our concern. Nevertheless, because we are 
members of the United Nations and the United Nations is 
functioning in South Korea, ivhat happens there is a matter 
of concern to us. The recent developments connected with 
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the nctivilics of Prciidcnt Syngnian Rltcc afe not only very 
remarkable but, I think, should make the United Nations and 
evei7 country connected with it think of the undesirability 
of any kind of association Avith a person like President Rhec. 
To support the regime of President Rhee is to support tlie 
vert' things which the United Nations is supposed to stand 
against. 


DEFINING FOREIGN POLICV 

T MUST first of all apologize to this House for not being able to 
attend this debate in person. We, in tlic Government, have 
sometimes to attend to the business of two Houses and tvhen 
something is- before die ttvo Houses simultaneously, it adds to 
the difficulty. I have tried, with the help of my colleague 
here, to keep in touch tvith die trend of the debate and have 
read reports of some of the speeches made here. Both here and 
in the other House, it is my business and duty to listen very 
carefully to die criticism that is made and to the suggestions 
that are offered. It is my desire to learn from them and to 
accept them tvliere possible. 

The public and sometimes the press have criticized the 
President’s Address as a mere repetition of the policies of the 
Government. The President is not going to launch a new 
policy in the country and, therefore, his address is bound to 
be a repetition of our polic)^ It gives or purports to give a 
broad survey of foreign and domestic affairs and does so in 
language that becomes him as the head of the State. 

Every government should have an integrated outlook 
consistent Avith its foreign and domestic policy. However, it 
is not particularly easy to liaA'-e an integrated outlook because 
many unknoAvn factors ha\'e to be dealt Avith. We are not in 
charge of the Avorld and the other countries do not necessarily 
carry out our dictates or folloAV our Avishes. We have to take 
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things as they are and they are, I assure you, in a very 
difficult state. Vast changes are taking place; the whole 
world is in turmoil. Some countries are actually engaged in 
irar; the rest live in constant fear of tvar and suffer the havoc 
fear brings i\dth it. Enormous technological changes take 
place from day to day although they do not ahvays come to 
our notice.. The entire economic and social structure of the 
ivorld is being changed by them. They change the structure 
of society and the thinking of man. Therefore, it may be that 
a policy which was good for us yesterday is not good today. 
A policy which rvas idealistic and advanced in the 19th 
century may be out of date today. All of us have been hurled 
suddenly into the middle of the 20th century, irrespective 
of whether we wished it or not; but our minds lag behind in 
the remote past. Even economic and social problems ai'e 
discussed in terms of the past, although the enormous changes 
that have taken place as a I'esult of the last two great World 
"Wars are obvious enough. At the end of the last ivar, iyc saw 
two mighty giants rise among the nations — the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union. Other countries 


are far behind tliem in terms of power and technological 
growth. This situation has upset all the old balances. There- 
fore, all theories and policies based on the old balances are 
of little use today. Yet, I find people still talking in old terms 
iritliout realizing or appreciating that nothing in the woi'lcl 
of today can remain static. 


The situation in the Far East is also completely different 
from irhat it iras in the past. I merely mention this to point 
out to you that ive must be alert about the changing condi- 
tions. It is true that ire must have pi'inciples; we must have 
ideals and objectives. But that is not enough. The application, 
the implementation and the wot'king of our principles and 
ideals depend, to a large extent, on external circumstances. 
Those circumstances are hardly ever i\diolly in our control. 
^Ve ha^■e to accept things as they ai'e. 

I have no doubt that every one here iFould like to build a 
new world according to his heart’s desire. Similarly, ire also 


aim to go in a particular direction but it is not always pos- 
sible. because we cannot ignore certain factors, much less in 
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a democratic society. Of course, rapid changes consistent 
tvdth the aims of a government can be brought about in a 
country even though the wishes of considerable numbers of 
people have to be disregarded; but such a thing is conceivable 
only in a particular type of political and economic set-up 
where one group tvields supreme power. "We, for instance, 
cannot ignore large groups. Sometimes the majority lias its 
way, as it should. \Vhen hon. Members accuse us of com- 
placency — even of smugness — I feel that they have little 
understanding of how my mind or that of my colleagues 
functions. Even if tve is’ere so foolish as to be complacent, the 
circumstances we have to face every day make it impossible 
for those of us who are in responsible positions to be 
complacent. 

I cannot speak for those who arc responsible for the 
government of other countiies but I can certainly speak for 
my colleagues and for myself. I want to tell you that we 
approach our problems in all humility of spirit and with 
feelings utterly devoid of complacency and smugness. ^Ve 
feel that, however small •we might be as men, our problems, 
those of our country and those of the world, are big. Wc 
must approach tliem with all the tvisdom we possess and with 
such experience as tve have. Although we have to advance 
step by step, we must constantly be on the alert so tliat we 
can change our step tvherever necessary. We must always 
take counsel ^vith others and never forget to maintain our 
spirit of humility. 

I am anxious to seek help and guidance in every impor- 
tant matter that comes up before this House. Apart from such 
knotsdedge as •^ve may have of world histor)', most of us have 
been conditioned by India’s national movement and have a 
common background of thought and a common approach to 
problems. Many of us, thus conditioned, subsequently took 
different paths and they ■^vere entitled to do this. It tvas not 
necessary that all of us should have thought alike. Our 
understanding of problems — ours as well as those of the 
world — is necessarily influenced by our background which 
we have to adapt to new conditions as they develop. Having 
once been part of the nationalist movement, wc cannot 
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possibly think of functioning negatively. Of course, negation 
inevitably had its place during our fight for freedom but now 
that we are building India anew, it is imperative that we 
function positively. 

Hon. Members of the Opposition ivnll realize that positive 
functioning is more difficult because one wong move can 
expose the country to danger. Independence has meant 
added responsibility. Besides our oivn, we have to try and 
help solve the problems of the world. Not that we wanted to 
interfere with the affairs of other countries but in the present 
circumstances it cannot be avoided. A multitude of political, 
economic and social issues demand consideration in our 
own country. Large numbers of these problems had been 
overlooked for generations but -when foreign rule was 
removed, neiY problems were added to the old ones and we 
are supposed to solve the whole lot of them at once. I want 
you to remember that it is not possible to consider our 
troubles in a vacuum; nor is it easy to decide what is right 
and what is wrong; even more difficult is the proper appli- 
cation of what one considers right in principle. In order to 
do that one must ha^fe full control over the situation in the 
country, if not, indeed, in the world. 

Our foreign policy has been criticized from various points 
of view. The most common criticism is that it is not a policy 
at all because it is too vague. Some hon. Members believe 
that we are tied up with the Anglo-American bloc because 
■we expect help from it. Others talk frequently of building up 
a 'third force' or 'third bloc’. An hon. Member wants us — ^he 
says so — to align ourselves with the rival bloc. It is not that 
he is against an alignment as such but he would rather that 
we had ties with the other bloc. According to the general 
consensus of opinion in this country, we should folloiv a 
policy independent of this or that bloc. You may, of course, 
sympathize with one or the other; that is quite another thing. 
To become part of a power bloc means giving up the right 
to have a policy of our own and folloiving that of somebody 
else. Surely, that is not the kind of future any self-respecting 
person ivould like to envisage for our great countr)c I am 
not saying that we should not co-operate with others or 
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consult them but at the same time we must folloiv an inde- 
pendent policy. It is perfectly true tliat no countr\- can 
function in a vacuum. To achieve anytliing. it has to take the 
rest of the Avorld into account and then decide upon its 
course of action. Although our foreign policy is a continuation 
of the stand tve took during our struggle for independence, 
u'C are, sometimes, constrained tp vary it according to 
circumstances. 

A country’s foreign policy is really a collection of different 
policies, though they have a common basic outlook. "^Vhen 
we deal with America or England or Ru.ssia or Japan or 
China or Eg)’pt or Indonesia, tre ha\’e to deal with tlie 
peculiar circumstances that obtain in the country concerned 
as well as with those in each of the rest. No single broad rule 
can apply in every case, because the nature of our relation- 
.ship varies tvith each country. The only rule we can lay down 
is that we shall try to be friendly with all the countries. 

Finally a foreign policy is not just a declaration of fine 
principles; nor is it a directive to tell the tvorld how to behave. 
It is conditioned and controlled by a country’s own strength. 
If the policy docs not take the capacity of the country- into 
account, it cannot be followed up. If a country talks bigger 
than it is, it brings little credit to itself. It is easy for you or 
me to lay down beautiful maxims; but if that is done by a 
government or nations, it would probably come to nothing. 
In any case, tvhat do w’c achieve except the satisfaction of 
having made fine speeches? 

The strength which limits or, at any rate, conditions the 
foreign policy of a country may be militaiy,' financial or, if 
I may use the word, moral. It is obvious that India has 
neither military nor financial strength. Furthermore, we 
have no desire to — and we cannot — impose our will on 
others. "We are, hotrever, anxious to prevent catastrophes 
•and, where possible, to help in the general progress of 
humanity. We do expre.ss our opinion and work for our goals 
with the limited strength that we have but if we adopt a 
policy trhich 'ivc arc not in a position to implement, ^ve 
would be discredited our.selvcs in the eyes of other nations 
and be dubbed irresponsible. It is difficult for me to praise 
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or even defend the foreign poliq^ ^s-^e are pursuing, for I have 
had a great deal to do witli it. I hope I am not being vain 
when I say that our policy has, indeed, secured us the 
friendship of' a large number of countries. I am confident 
that today there is no country which is actually hostile to us. 
Naturally, some countries are more friendly than others but 
those who are occasionally critical of us do not harbour any 
permanent resentment against us. We owe this to the policy 
ive are pursuing and the manner in \vhich we are pursuing 
it. We have tried not to join in tire new diplomatic game of 
maligning, defaming and cursing other countries. That 
does not necessarily mean that we agree with what they say 
or do; we may not agi'ee but merely shouting against them 
does not help, apart from tire fact that it is indecorous, too. 
'We have to deal not only with political and economic consi- 
derations but also rvith a large number of imponderables 
like fear, for instance. It is alarming to see fear gripping 
some of tire largest and most powerful countries in the world. 
It is heartening — and I think it is true — that although we 
cannot be compared 'with the great countries of the world 
in terms of poiver, yet, if I may say so, we as a people, are 
less influenced by the fear psychosis. Of course, some people 
may attribute this to our ignorance of the facts. Facts 
certainly have to be reckoned with; but imponderable things 
also come in the ^vay of humanity and, if we are to deal with 
them effectively, the least ive can do is to adopt a manner 
tliat is^ould help ratlier than hinder. That is to say, we must 
refrain from merely running down other countries. We can 
certainly express our opinion when it is necessary; we can say 
that we do not agree with a country or that certain things are, 
in our opinion, wrong; but we must not go farther than that. 

Mention has been made of a 'third force’. I have not 
been able to understand quite what.it means. If by the term is 
meant a pmver bloc, militar)^ or other, I am afraid I do not 
consider it desirable, apart from the fact that it is not feasible 
either. The biggest countries today are small compared "with 
the two giants. It would be absurd for a number of countries 
m Asia to come together and call themselves a third force or 
a third po•^veI in a military sense. It may, however, have a 
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meaning in another sense. Instead of calling it a third force 

or a third bloc, it can be called a third area, an area tvhicli 

let us put negatively first — does not want war, trorks for 
peace in a positive way and believes in co-operation. I 
should like my country to work for that. Indeed, we have 
tried to do so but the idea of a tliird bloc or a third force 
inevitably hinders our work. It frightens people, especially 
tliose we wish to approach. Those countries, who do not 
want to align themselves with either of the two powerful 
blocs and tvho are willing to tvork for the cause of peace, 
should by all means come together; and we, on our part, 
should do all tve can to make this possible. That is our general 
policy and I think tve should follow it without too much of 
shouting, I am not afraid of shouting but we want to achieve 
certain things and shouting may embarrass the countries we 
have to approach. 

The Far Eastern problem is on the agenda of UNO and 
is due for discussion at its next session. I cannot say now 
what our representatives may have to do then, because so 
much depends on the circumstances which may develop in 
the course of the next two weeks or so. All I can say is that 
they will broadly try to follotv the policy we are pursuing. 
What I wanted was to refer briefly to the Korean Resolution 
which we sponsored at the United Nations. Ever since the 
Korean tvar started, we have been very much concerned 
with it, not because we wanted to interfere or bully others 
but because ts-^e tvere perhaps in a position to help more than 
any other countr)' could. Our relations with the countries 
in conflict were cordial. This was not true of other countries 
and, therefore, it was difficult for them to do anything. We 
realized our peculiar responsibility to the poor people of 
Korea and strongly felt that the utter ruin and destruction 
in Korea should be stopped at any cost. 

I do not want to go into past history; but several steps 
were taken by us which did not yield immediate results but 
which, it was subsequently realized, were the right steps. 
The very first thing that strikes us about the situation in the 
Far East and about which we are all agreed is that it is unreal 
and that unless we deal with that great countr)', China, we 
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can do nothing effective. We, therefore, recognized the 
People’s Republic of China right from the beginning and 
urged otlier countries in UNO and elsewhere to do the same 
regardless of irhetlier or not they liked the policies of China. 
The fact of China is patent enough and not to recognize it 
was and is a fundamental breach — I do not know if ‘breach’ 
is tlie right word — and contrar)”^ to the very spirit and charter 
of the United Nations. Nobody can say the UNO was supposed 
only to represent countries subscribing to one policy. That, 
unfortunately, is the trend that has gradually come to exist 
at UNO. The result is that a country as tremendous as China 
has been treated as tliough it did not exist and a small island 
off the coast of China is accepted as representing China. That 
is very extraordinary. My contention is that this fact is the 
crux of the situation that has developed in the Far East. The 
non-recognition of realities naturally leads to artificial policies 
and programmes and that is exactly what is happening. 

"Wg had been in continuous touch with the Governments 
of China, die U.K. and the U.S.A. as irell as those of other 
countries a few months before we sponsored the Korean 
Resolution at UNO. We were very anxious not to take any 
step which lYould embarrass us or some other party because 
that would only have made it more difficult for us to help. 
Occasionally ive informed one party about the general out- 
look and point of view of another. We were in a position 
to do this because the heads of our missions abroad made 
it a point to keep in touch with the countries they were 
accredited to. That is rrhy u'e were able to frame our resolu- 
tion largely in accordance irith the Chinese vieiYpoint as we 
thought it to be. I do not say it was a hundred per cent 
representative of the Chinese viewpoint but it ivas certainly 
an attempt to represent it. The burden of it rvas that in the 
matter of the exchange of prisoners, the Geneva Convention 
should be folloived. 

Let me not be understood to mean that we tvere 
committed to the statements made by our representatives to 
those of China. We only tried to find out how China would 
like things to be done. It is, of course, not possible for a party, 
hot\'e\-er big, to have its own way in every respect and we did 
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not overlook this aspect of the problem ^rhen ^\^c framed our 
resolution. 

Now, another factor to be borne in mind is that this 
resolution dealt only with the problem of exchange of 
prisoners. Those who want to know why it did not deal with 
the question of a ceasefire forget the facts of tlte case. All of 
us kno'sv that truce negotiations were being carried on at 
Panmunjon for a year and a half before this. After great 
difficulty an agreement was arrived at in even- matter except 
tliat of the e.xchange of prisoners. Obnously, tlie primar)- 
aim of tlie truce negotiations was a ceasefire and tliat was the 
first consequence of an agreement. Therefore, tve took up 
only the still unsettled question of exchange of prisoners, 
subject to the settlement of which a ceasefire had already 
been agreed upon. The principles which governed the resolu- 
tion had been drawn up in great detail before it was actually 
framed. Those principles were communicated to die People's 
Government of China for their opinion early last November, 
A fortnight passed — I am speaking from memory' about the 
period — and tve ivere told diat our communication iras being 
carefully considered. I might say that on many occasions we 
had been encouraged by various Governments, including 
die Chinese Government, to persevere in our endeavours for 
peace. It ts'as not our desire to thrust ourseh'cs where we 
tvere not wanted. It is true that the Chinese Government had 
not committed itself to co-operating widi us but it had not 
refused to do so eidier and we felt that ivc might safely go 
ahead. It may have been a wrong decision but we made 
considerable progress and things tvere developing. There 
■was no great difference between the principles ^\^e had draum 
up and the final resolution. Anyhoiv, ive sent the latter to die 
parties concerned and a few days elapsed — I forget hoiv many 
— before tve actually proposed the resolution. As the House 
will remember, the first reaction to it tvas one of disapproval 
and an immediate rejection on the part of the United States 
Government. Till dien we had no idea what the reaction of 
the Chinese and Soviet Governments would be. They, at 
length, informed us that they did not approve of it. Naturally, 
■5ve ivere greatly disappointed. "Wdiat tvere u'e to do then? 
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Some people are of the opinion that we should have’ with- 
draipn tlie resolution at that stage. It is true tliat the mere 
passing of a resolution has little meaning when the aim is an 
agreed settlement. We realized that; but, on the other hand, 
there irere not many alternatives. Before we put our 
resolution to UNO there ivere a number of others, all of 
which lYere, if I may say so, aggressive and tvould certainly 
have made tire situation much ivorse. We did not approve of 
them and ivould have voted against them had the occasion 
presented itself. A resolution proposed by the Soviet Union or 
by some otlier country of Eastern Europe laid stress on the 
importance of an immediate ceasefire. ^Ve should have ivel- 
comed a ceasefire but it was absolutely clear that the resolu- 
tion ivould not be passed. Many countries felt that if the 
issue of prisoners could not be resolved after a whole year’s 
argument, in spite of the presence of a war, it would never 
be resolved even if a ceasefire took place. Therefore, they 
preferred to continue negotiations till aU the issues could be 
decided once and for all to tlie satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. This ipas die difficulty so far as our resolution ivas 
concerned. Furdiermore, it has been very largely support- 
ed but some of the principal parties concerned unfortunately 
did not agree to it. As a matter of fact, the resolution was not 
ours but one that had been sponsored by the House. We 
had to adopt a realistic course but we did not know whether 
or not we should withdraw die resolution and let matters 
drift. The resolution, hoivever, rvas not a mandate but in the 
nature of a proposal and ive thought it might possibly help in 
the further consideration of the subject. 

May I say one other thing in this connection? I under- 
stand that some Members have disapproved of our action in 
sending a medical unit to Korea. We sent diis unit to Korea 
purely for medical relief ivork and, I must say, it has done re- 
markably well, gaining for itself, in addition, some very 
valuable experience. Of its kind, it is one of the best units in 
the world today. It did not take part in die fighting because, 
though ire are prepared to give medical succour, we have 
nothing to do widi the ivar as sucli. 

I am afraid I have taken a long time over this matter 
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and I bliould like to pass on to another subject. I am told that 
my friend, Achar}-a Narendra Dev, trhosc opinion I value 
very greatly, expressed himself in despondent tones about the 
economic situation in the country and said that the Five 
Year Plan tvas not likely to succeed. 

It is not easy to take an overall vietv of the economic 
situation in the countiy and sum it up in a feu* sentences. 
None of us can take a complacent view of it but the point is 
how to overcome our difliculties in regard to food, land, 
industry and, ultimately better production and better 
distribution. All tliis was considered at great length when the 
Five Year Plan was formulated. 

The main virtue of the Five Year Plan is that we have 
come to grips tvith our problems for the first time. Theoretical 
approaches have tlieir place and are, I suppose, essential but a 
theory must be tempered with reality. In tliis instance, we 
have to realize that sve cannot go far beyond our resources. 
And I think that in the Five Year Plan we have come to 
realistic conclusions, not forgetting our objectives. I should 
like the pace at which we are making progress to increase and, 
indeed, I shall be vers* happy if hon. Members would suggest 
practical measures to achieve this end. 

I believe that tlie food situation has improved consider- 
ably and I am sure that, of the various factors responsible, 
Government policy is certainly one. People refer to tlie famine 
or near-famine conditions that prevailed in Rayalaseema last 
year and do in parts of Karnataka and Bombay State this 
year. They are right. I would, ho'wever, like the House to 
remember that though -we use the 5vord 'famine' today — I do 
not like using the tvord — ^we do so in an entirely different 
sense than we did in the old days when the British were 
here. Then, a famine meant millions of people dying like 
flies. Whereas, if a person dies of hunger or from other causes 
today, there is an outcry* of protest. There is, at the present 
moment, a ne^v political consciousness and I am very glad 
about it. In the Bengal famine of 1942-43, 35 lakhs of people 
died. And I do suggest that the situation is vastly different 
notv*. I mention this because a foreign visitor went to the 
famine areas the othei day. He said: ‘You talk about famine 
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in tliese areas! I do not find any people dead or dying. This 
is not a famine.’ Doubtless, he had got his conception of 
famine from die British days. 

It is no small achievement that in spite of tremendous 
natural calamities, such as the failure of the rains and 
drought, which affected vast areas, die State Governments, 
idth the co-operation of the Central Government, have 
prevented the situation from deteriorating and have 
controlled it by giving ivork or doles. Unfortunately, they 
could not always prevent misery and hunger. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay State, for instance, recognizes its respon- 
sibility of providing food in scarcity areas whether it is 
through ivorks — which some hon. Members must have seen in 
Rayalaseema and in the Karnataka areas — or other means. 
'I'lvo years ago, a huge administrative venture was under- 
taken with considerable success in Bihar. Unfortunately, ive 
cannot deal satisfactorily with accidents, such as the failure of 
the monsoons. As I said, natural calamities have done 
considerable damage but we are building up our strength so 
as to be able to deal ivdth the situation. It is difficult to cope 
widi great disasters; but we should be able to overcome 
natural calamities in the course of the next two or three years. 
By then, I diink, it should be possible — I dare not give any 
promise — to become more or less self-sufficient in food. 

Some people say that ive are always talking about agricul- 
ture to die neglect of industry. I attach the greatest 
importance to die development of industry but I doubt 
whether any real industrial development can take place in 
India till ive have a firm basis for our agriculture. Of course, 
we must make progress on all fronts. The nation’s economic 
groivth is no simple matter. We have to plan the nation's 
savings and long term investments with great care. Saving for 
future generations means exerting some pressure on the pre- 
sent generation. It means, if I may say so, a certain austerity. 
It is all very ivell for an audioritarian government to dictate 
a policy it considers good for the country; but it is not so easy 
for a democratic country to do so. It is difficult to ask people 
to stan'e today to have jam tomorroiv. Even great countries 
like die United Kingdom and the U.S.A. took 150 years to 
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build tJiemselves up. Those hon. Members irho are acquaint- 
ed irith histor)- kno\s' that this meant e.xtreme suffering for 
their 5s'orking classes. The proprietors themselves 5\*crc not 
men 5vho liked luxury; they were austere people ivho saved 
so that their industrial apparatus might grotv and they did 
tliis at a terrible cost. It ivas not difficult to do this in England 
where Parliament at that time ts’as controlled by a small 
group of propertied people. Conditions were different in 
America Avherc there tvere vast areas. ^Ve are differently 
situated in many ways; for one thing, we have an enormous 
population 5vhich groivs e\’ery year and ivhich has to be 
maintained. Also, we have adult suffrage in a democratic 
set-up. 

Some people suggest tliat we should have a capital lev)' in 
order to save for investment. Others want to improve the 
general standard of living which, apart from the psychological 
good it may do, will not gain much for us. What really counts 
is the increase in our rate of production. To build up an 
adequate apparatus for an increase in future production, you 
naturally have to save today. To do this and to solve our 
other problems, we must have definite industrial, financial 
and land policies, Therefore, we have inaugurated the Five 
Year Plan and the great point in its favour is tliat it has 
made people plan-conscious generally. It has also made us 
aware of the basic realities, such- as the true nature of our 
position and resources. Of course, we can vary the Plan 
whenever we like, although it is dangerous to tliink of chang- 
ing it constantly. 

The House will remember that in the President’s Address 
there is a reference to the Welfare State. He has also said that 
the real test of progress lies in the growth of employment and 
in the ultimate ending of unemplo}'ment. Obviously, there 
can be no Welfare State if there is unemployment. Anyhotv, 
the unemployed themselves are not parties to the Welfare 
State but just outside its pale. To realize the ideal of a Welfare 
State requires hard work, tremendous effort and co-operation 
from us and I appeal to this House and to the country to give 
us that co-operation. 

Finall)', I should like to say a fetv 5Vords about the Praja 
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Parishacl agitation. My friend, the lion. Acharya Narendra 
Dev, referred to it and said that in his opinion it is'as a ivholly 
communal agitation initiated by tliose who had been 
supporters of the former Maharaja and the landed gentry. 
He also suggested that an investigation should be made to 
find out why this agitation, which ivas primarily a class agita- 
tion, should have affected otlier people. I agree that there 
should be an investigation but we must remember that some 
aspects of this question may not be as ■well kno-svn as others. 
To understand the significance of tlie agitation, ive must 
distinguish its purely economic aspect from the otlier, which 
is political, constitutional and, perhaps, even international. 

As the House knows, an official commission, with the 
Chief Justice of die State — a very responsible and able officer 
— as its president, has been appointed to deal ivith economic 
matters. Had tlie commission been non-official, it should 
immediately have been condemned as not being representa- 
tive. I submit to die House that it i\^as hardly possible for the 
Kashmir Government to appoint a commission constituted 
by die very people •^vho lYcre against the former. If it had 
appointed non-officials, odier non-officials might have said: 
‘These are your party men.’ I think the Kashmir Govern- 
ment very wisely appointed a purely official commission whose 
findings it can accept and give effect to. 

Many things are said about other matters which are of a 
political nature. The lion. Member who spoke before me 
said something about our National Flag. The Constituent 
Assembly of Kashmir has repeatedly said that the Union 
Flag is die supreme flag of Kashmir State as it is of the rest 
of India and it has, therefore, been displayed from time to 
time. It is interesting to note that many of those who talk 
about their respect for the National Flag have, in the past, 
openly declared their intention to replace it by their own 
party flag. Communal organizations, be they in Jammu or 
in Delhi, have seldom shown respect for our flag and no'^v 
they exploit it in order to gain other people’s goodwill for 
this agitation. My chief giievance and sorro-^v in this matter 
is diat legitimate things have been exploited for uniYorthy 
objectives. 
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There is nobody here who does not want the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir to have the closest association with 
India. There is no difference of opinion on this objective but 
die way diat has been pursued has made its realizadon very 
difficult. Our union irith Jammu and Kashmir State can 
only be based on die trishes of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir; we are not going to achieve a union at the point 
of the bayonet. Our polic)-, therefore, should be to try and ivin 
them over instead of frightening them. "We must not disturb 
the status of Jammu and Kashmir State but let it remain a 
separate entity in the Union of India. The accession of 
Jammu and Kashmir State was identical with diat of anv 
other State in India, although it was diought at die time diat 
there might be a variation in the degree to whicli States 
tvould be integrated widi India in the future. We certainly 
did not think it possible diat all the States could be integrated 
ivith India to the same degree. I am talking of 1947 or 
perhaps early 1948. When Jammu and Kashmir State 
acceded, it did so as fully as any other State, so diat the 
question of partial accession does not arise. I should especially 
like to point this out to people w’ho talk about the reference 
to die United Nations on the possibility of a plebiscite. This 
does not detract from Kashmir’s accession to India in any 
■way. The accession is complete. Accession must, however, 
be distinguished from integi’ation. Jammu and Kashmir 
State acceded first and then integrated as the odier States had 
done and in the same degree. Hoipei'er, die late Sardar 
^^allabhbhai Patel wisely followed a policy of fuller integra- 
tion for the other States; but in die nature of things, we could 
not follow a similar policy in Kashmir where a war, ivhich 
had almost become an international issue, ivas going on. 

Last year, the question of further accession arose — not as 
such but in connection with certain other arrangements wdth 
Kashmir. The agreement between the Governments of India 
and Kashmir had to do wdth a number of things to which this 
House agreed and the implementation of -^vhich ivas tanta- 
mount to a further degree of integration. 

^Ve are sometimes asked why that agreement has not 
been fully implemented yet. The question is apparently 
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justified but the fact is tliat tlie Jammu and Kashmir Govern- 
ment is even more than the others, an autonomous govern- 
ment. It is up to it to shoulder the responsibility for the 
situations it may have to face. If something happens in Bengal 
or Bombay or Madras, we can only give advice because 
they are autonomous States and must deal with the local 
situation tliemselves. The same is true of Kashmir also. We 
cannot order the Government of Kashmir about or foist a 
time-table on it. We leave it to it to judge its o^vn affairs and 
take such action as it deems fit. 

In vie^Y of the war and tlie other events which have given 
it an international significance, Kashmir had to be treated as 
a special case. The Jammu Praja Parishad agitation started 
tlie very day tlie agreement between the Governments of 
India and Kashmir ivas given effect to in part and when the 
neiY head of tlie State, the Sadar-e-Riyasat, elected by the 
Kashmir Assembly and approved by our President, arrived 
in Jammu. The Parishad workers tried to interfere with the 
ivelcome given to the Yuvaraj and tore the triumphal arch 
doivn. That ivas hoiv it started but it has continued ever 
since. Had the Kashmir Government been anxious to 
implement the rest of the agreement, it could not have done 
so isdthout dealing with the existing situation first. Its hands 
were thus tied to some extent because of the agitation. The 
history of Kashmir, going back a little over a hundred years, 
bears evidence that tlie State has had to experience repeated 
conquest, transfer, purchase and so on. T^’he Jammu province 
of the State was most important from political and other 
points of vieiv just as Hyderabad iv'as in the old days when the 
Muslim community dominated. Noiv, things are completely 
different. Naturally, Hyderabad has changed. The feudal 
order tliat existed has gone, taking with it the big jagirs and 
inevitably causing considerable distress among those who 
depended on that feudal order as also among those who 
depended on the armed forces which lYere disbanded. I 
cannot compare the tivo; there are very great differences. 
But there are resemblances, too, because both Jammu and 
Hyderabad had dominant groups -which resisted the political 
changes that taking place and disapproved of the new 
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land reform. Also, die background of die economic difiiculdes 
of bodi has some common features. 

The agitation soon assumed a violent form. I have here 
with me particulars of over a hundred officers of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government — Deputy Commissioners, 
Superintendents of Police, schoolmasters and constables — 
ivho have been injured. Numerous school buildings have been 
ransacked, furniture and other things destroyed and small 
Government offices and treasuries looted. This is a curious 
kind of ‘peaceful’ salyagraha. However, the Kashmir Govern- 
ment has to deal with the situation but the agitation will, 
as the House must realize, have unfortunate repercussions. 
The demand of the Parishad is the complete integration of 
Jammu with India but if Jammu were to have its wishes 
carried out and Kashmir were left out of the picture, it would 
obviously amount to the disruption of the State. 

This is an extraordinar)' attitude to adopt and it can 
certainly aid and comfort the enemies of India. I am amazed 
when responsible people in India support an agitation which 
can only result in injury to India as a whole and the people 
of Jammu inevitably. If the agitation succeeds, it will be the 
people of Jammu who ivill suffer. I had occasion to read 
reports of some of the speeches made in the course of the 
agitation. Appeals tvere made to subvert the Government 
of India so that a different policy could be folloived. Every- 
body has a right to ask for his own government but such 
demands on the part of the Jammu Parishad were merely an 
excuse for something bigger. Whetlier or not the demands 
are feasible is a matter which is being discussed at Geneva at 
the moment. Naturally, we are anxious that tliis conflict 
should end, normality should return and legitimate grievances 
be removed. I am certain that the Kashmir Government is as 
anxious as 3ve are but how are we to decide complicated 
constitutional and international problems? It is difficult 
for us to discuss them with other people because tve have to 
consult so many parties. We are supposed to discuss these 
problems in the market place with the Praja Parishad peOplel 
I just do not understand hotv this can be done. 

Principal Devaprasad Ghosh suggested that the question 
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of the aggressors and the plebiscite in Kashmir should be 
discussed at Geneva. I had discussions ivdth the leaders of the 
Jan Sangh about hoir the aggressors can be got rid of. How- 
ever, the question involves military matters, political matters, 
constitutional and national matters. Since Pakistan is the 
aggressor, tlie question involves the entire problem of war 
and peace between India and Pakistan. Let us realize the 
nature and depth of the problem and discuss it dispassionately. 
By connecting it udth the Jammu Parishad agitation, we 
are giving it a communal outlook and that, I think, is fatal 
for the whole country. It will disrupt the country and put 
an end to our freedom. And there is such a wide gap between 
the two approaches that one cannot be too optimistic about 
the possibility of an agreement. 

My honourable friend Dr Kunzru showed grave concern 
and expressed his disapproval of the fact that certain persons 
in tlie Punjab had been arrested and detained in the course 
of the past ireek or ten days. I believe about a dozen or so 
have been aiTested. I do not knoiF -whether Dr Kunzru 
meant that under no circumstances should a person be so 
an*ested and detained or whether he thought that in the 
peculiar circumstances now prevailing in the Punjab this 
should not have been done. 

If he means the former, I would submit that it is difficult . 
to agree with him and, indeed, I cannot do so; nor can any 
other country agree ^vith him in a final sense. Of course, it 
is a thing irhich should not normally be done and I hope 
it is not normally done; but it is done under the stress of 
special circumstances. Wffien the Punjab became a source of 
supply to the people of Jammu, the latter used all kinds of 
methods to excite die people there and to create trouble on 
communal lines. Their techniques are still being employed 
in Delhi and in some cities of western U.P. Processions. are 
being taken out with the shouting of explosive slogans. 
Surely, that can lead to a very grave situation. Some of the 
trouble occurred almost within a stone's throw of the cease- 
fire line. Since the Pakistan forces were on the other side, 
ue uere anxious that our Araiy should keep completely out 
o this. In fact, the disturbances were planned presumably 
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to excite die Army. I knotv that the Punjab Government 
3vas gravely concerned for weeks because the ultimate 
responsibility was theirs, whedier diey did anydiing or not. 

I am soiT}' to have taken up so much of your time but the 
subjects before the House in connection with the President’s 
Address cover not only India but the world and responsibility 
largely falls upon us, as a Parliament, to face our problems 
with dignity and restraint, always keeping our principles 
before us and ahvays in a spirit of humility. 


THE PSYCHOSIS OF FEAR 

T his House has been debating this Motion for four days and 
tve have covered many subjects, big and small. We have 
ranged all over the world and considered the problems of 
India. I find it a little difficult to deal with all the issues in 
the course of my reply. I hope the House will permit me to 
deal only with what I consider to be the more important of 
them. That, I feel, would be better than to divert the atten- 
tion of the House to a maze of minor subjects, which, no 
doubt, are important in themselves but which are, neverthe- 
less, insignificant in the larger scheme of things today. 

I should like to say that I have endeavoured to consider 
these matters as dispassionately and as objectii'ely as possible. 
I have also tried to profit by tlie comments and criticisms 
made. I shall, hotvever, repudiate die charge of complacency 
and smugness that has been levelled against me and my 
colleagues. I cannot conceive how any person charged with 
responsibility can be complacent today. Even if he were so 
inclined, he cannot afford to be so. I certainly do not have 
any feeling of complacency when I view the problems of this 
country and the world. I have sometimes a sensation akin to 
excitement when I think of die tremendous drama that is 
taking place in the ivorld. I also experience a sense of high 
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adventure when I consider what we are endeavouring to do 
in this countr)' in spite of the tremendous difficulties that 
perpetually confront us. If hon. Members ’ivould only take 
the trouble to read what I sometimes say outside this House, 
they will discover that I always warn my colleagues against 
complacency. By no means do we think that ^ve have all the 
wisdom. Any person ivho is dogmatic is necessarily 
complacent. Complacency comes when one’s mind is closed 
and one accepts a dogmatic phrase. Complacency is a narrow- 
ness of outlook in the changing world of today. 

I said a little -while ago that I have endeavoured to 
consider these matters dispassionately. At this point, I would 
like to express to the House, in particular to the hon. Dr 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee, my regret that I let myself be 
provoked into a temper for a moment yesterday. 

Before I proceed, I should like to deal ivith something 
brought up by another hon. Member of the Opposition. 
The hon. Member, Prof. Hirendra Nath Mukerjee, referred 
to the landing of thousands of American military aircraft at 
Bum Dum. I shall read out what the hon. Member said. 
He referred to a U.S. Superfortress landing at the lAF Station 
Agra, early in December 1952. He went on to say: 

"Why is it tliat ^ve hear — tvant to be corrected later 
by the Prime Minister, if I am WTong — that in October 
1952 there were as many as 3,250 militant landings at 
Dum Dum Airport, out of which the contribution of 
the Indian Air Force was only 25 while that of die 
United States Air Force came to die tune of 1,200.” 
I iras so amazed at this statement diat I enquired into the 
matter. If the facts irere as stated above, one could justifiably 
imagine that a large scale invasion of India ivas in progress. 
The facts as ascertained are as folloivs: No Superfortress 
visited Agra in December or at any other time but an old 
military type of aircraft, converted for cmlian use, is kept by 
the American Embassy and is based at Palam. This aircraft 
visited Agra aerodrome on December 9, 1952 and returned to 
Delhi the same day. The Dum Dum aerodi'ome- near 
Calcutta, however, is on the international route and is 
' visited daily by a veiy large number of aircraft belonging 
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to difEerent international lines flying from 
west to east.. 


east to tvcst and 


All these flights are subject to international nilcs and 
usage. Sometimes, though rarely, permission is given to fly 
over India without landing an^'^vhere in the countn- 
Normally, foreign aircraft have to land at some airport 
in India for examination and checks of various kinds 
Military aircraft belonging to a foreign State can fly to and 
across India only with die prior approval of the Government 
of India and in accordance widi an agreement entered into 
by that State with the Government of India. In the whole 
of the year 1952, 459 militar)^ aircraft landed at Dum Dum. 
Of these, only 1 1 8 belonged to the U.S. Air Force. None of 
these American aircraft carried arms or ammunition or 
personnel in uniform. The Indian Air Force has its head- 
quarters at Palam and, therefore, relatively feiv landings 
take place at Dum Dum. 

We are concerned with both the international situation 
and domestic situation. Even though ive may consider them 
separately, they are, to some extent, related. I do not suppose 
there is any disagreement in this House about our ideal of tlic 
Welfare State. The question is how to attain that end; and 
certainly, there might well be difference of opinion in regard 
to the means. Anyhow, the building up of a new India is a 
tremendous adventure. Can there be anything more exciting 
than the idea that the Welfare State of our dreams will 
raise hundreds of millions of people to a fuller way of life? 
Our problem is that, for a fairly long period, the country did 
not grow as naturally as it might have done. It seems as 
though a number of centuries, all jostled up together, have 
suddenly been hurled into the middle of the 20th century'. 
This is not a matter one can really understand in an academic 
debate. India’s vast regions are by no means uniform; they 
are all at different stages of economic, industrial and agricul- 
tural growth. We are trying to develop the whole country 
more or less at the same time and if we are not able to 
perform miracles, we can hardly be blamed. However, while 
we are engaged in this gigantic and difficult task, tve have 
little time to spare for and little energy to give to inter- 
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national affairs. But we do not have much choice in the 
matter because international affairs hit us in the face. It is 
part of India’s destiny that she should play her part in these 
affairs like otlier countries tvhether she ivishes to or not. 
We are part of the international community and no 
country, much less a large country like India, can remain 
isolated from it. So, we are of necessity involved in inter- 
national affairs ivhich grow more and more complicated every 
day. 

The United Nations Organization came into existence 
seven or eight years ago and it represented the timeless urge 
of humanity for peace. The League of Nations, even at its 
commencement, iras not ivhat might be called an inter- 
national organization i\'ith a universal backgi'ound. Great 
countries kept out of it and were kept out of it. The United 
Nations at the time of its inauguration was, at least, based on 
a presumption of universality, because it s^onbolized tire 
longing among all peoples for the return of peace. Countries 
differing from one another in the structure of government, 
economic and political policy and in a great many other 
respects were able to come together under the huge umbrella 
of the United Nations. So that, the first attribute of the 
United Nations — at least, the supposed attribute — ^may be 
said to have been universality. The other attribute rvas the 
main objective, namely, the maintenance of peace, the 
gi'owdi of co-operative effort among nations and the solution 
of disputes by peaceful means as far as possible. The United 
Nations laid down a rule concerning the veto of certain gi'eat 
Powers. It is very easy to criticize that rule as illogical, 
undemoa'atic and all that but, as a matter of fact, the rule 
recognized the reality of the moment. The United Nations 
could not adopt sanctions against any of the great Powers. 
Such sanctions could be vetoed and would, in any case, mean 
a -world ivar. If the United Nations was to avoid a world 
trar, it had to bring in some such clause. Let us see how 
such a situation actually developed. 

First of all, -we find that the principle of universality with 
tvhich die United Nations started has been departed from. A 
gieat country like China is not gii'cn recognition at the 
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United Nations. Wliethcr wc like or dislike the present 
Government in China or rvhether tre approve or disapprove 
of China’s revolution is not at all relevant to the patent fact. 
The basic principle of universality has been abandoned bv the 
United Nations. This is a return to the attitude that caused 
the League of Nations to fail. The matter does not end rvith 
expressing an academic opinion; the failure of the United 
Nations to give recognition to a country 3vhich is obviouslv 
stable and strong has given rise to fresh problems of a 
universal character. 

This great organization built for peace is itself engaged in 
4var sponsoring today. I am not blaming anybody but only 
trying to analyse the situation as objectively as I can. Is it 
possible that the trorld has not grown up and is incapable of 
having an international organization for peace? I do not 
know. People talk about a united world; many wise, 
intelligent and ardent people advocate the ideal of world 
federalism but we again and again prove ourselves unable 
to give effect to it. Is it possible for countries entirely different 
from one another in their political, economic and other 
policies to co-operate or must they remain apart? There 
tvas a time, centuries ago, tvhen it did not much matter 
whether they did or not because there was no natural contact. 
Today, there is continuous contact, which can be friendly 
or hostile. I find myself wondering again and again whether 
an international organization, containing within its core 
countries with entirely different aims, can exist. I feel sure it 
can and, tvhat is more, see no reason tvhy it should not func- 
tion efficiently. After all, when the United Nations was 
started, countries like the United States of America and the 
U.S.S.R. did co-operate and come together before they 
drifted apart. For my part, I do not see why they should not 
be able to function together in an organization, provided, of 
course, they did not interfere tvith one another and so long 
as each rvas free to carry on the policy it chose for itself. 
Difficulties arise only when there are attempts at interference. 
Then, of course, there is conflict and it is very difficult to 
find out who started the interfering. Charges and counter- 
charges are made and things rapidly go from bad to tvorsc. 
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Another thing that intimately concerns us and to rvhich 
we must give recognition is the tremendous pace of 
technological development. We, who live in the technological 
world, do not rvholly appreciate that it is making all the 
difference to the rvorld. The development of communications 
and tlie huge strides taken in tire art of warfare throrv us 
together all the time. This has created a situation in which 
a rvorld rvar, should it occur, will cause such destruction 
that no objective for which it is fought can ever be realized 
tlirough it. 

In the circumstances, rvhat can a countr)^ like India do? 
We cannot influence otlier countries by force or anns or 
pressure or mone}'. We can only do things negatively and 
what we can do positively is not much. To imagine that we 
will shake the world or fashion international affairs accord- 
ing to our drinking, as Iron. Members seem to believe some- 
times, is absurd. We cannot issue ultimatums or make 
demands; nor can rve express our viervs in strong language 
to the rvorld at large because it has little meaning unless we 
are in a position to do something about it. Members of the 
Opposition have repeatedly complained that the President 
has used weak, circumspect language and failed to say 
things forcefully one rvay or the other. I would beg of them 
to remember that in dre modern world, streirgth does not 
reside in strong language. Nor does it reside in slogans. I 
hope India is, rvith all her failings, a mature nation with a 
traditioir of restraint, a fetv thousand years old. A mature 
nation does not and should not shout too much. I regret that 
there is far too mitdi shouting and cursing in die world today. 
It may be perfectly justified but it is not good all die same. 
The irorld is up against a gi'ave problem. Tivo giant countries 
dislike each other; try to undermine each other and yet 
are terribly afraid of each other. We seem to be surrounded 
by fear and hatred and that is die -worst thing that can 
happen to a country. 

We cannot do much about it but it is certainly ivithin our 
po-^ver not to do anything or say anything which will increase 
the fear and the hatred. We should not indulge in the contest 
of shouting, cursing and slandering is’hich seems to have 
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replaced diplomacy. 'Where we can help positively, we should 
help, altliough there is always the risk that our attempts mav 
fail. "We ha\e been very cautious about our positive steps. 
We have, hotvever, endeavoured with a great clcal of .success 
not to take part in controversies or in running other nations 
flown. 

I must say, hotvever, that tvhenever we have done ;my- 
thing it has been in the hope that it will help the cause of 
peace and a deeper understanding among nations. For 
instance, there was the matter of the Korean Resolution. 
We tried our utmost to find out what the other countries 
concerned were prepared to accept or do. It is impossible 
to find out everything but we did proceed on a sound enough 
basis. About 90 or 95 per cent of what we put fonvard in that 
resolution was almost a verbatim report of what had been 
said to us separately by the parties concerned. I am not 
justifying our actions; my point is that we have always tried 
earnestly to put one party’s viewpoint before the other 
without compromising anything. Well, we failed in the ease 
of the Korean Resolution and must suffer for that failure. 

Some hon. Members on the other side of the House arc 
constantly repeating, as if it were a 77m7\tra trhich they had 
learnt without understanding it, that we are stooges of the 
Americans, that we are part of the Anglo-American bloc and 
so on. Of course, such a statement, in the case of persons 
tvho are less restrained than I am, might have led to a retort 
but I do not ^vish to indulge in that kind of thing. I should 
like them and others to make an effort to keep out of the 
habit of learning a few slogans and phrases and repeating 
them over and over again. That becomes quite stale. 

My point is that peace requires peaceful methods. The 
House will remember that Gandhiji ahvays laid stress on the 
question of means and ends. I am not entering into a meta- 
physical argument but surely, if you demand peace, you 
must work for it peacefully. A large number of countries, 
big and small, talk about peace in an aggressive and warlike 
manner. This does not apply to one group more than to 
another; it applies almost to everybody. In fact, one might 
say that peace is now spelt WAR. We arc steadily acquiring 
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the military mentality while statesmanship has taken second 
place. 

A soldier is a very excellent person in his own domain 
but. somebody once said — I think it was a French statesman 
— tliat e\'en u'ar u^as too serious a diing to be handed over to 
a soldier to control, much less peace. This incursion of the 
military mentality in the Chancelleries of the 4vorld is a 
dangerous development How can 4ve meet it? I confess 
tliat we in India cannot make too much of a difference. Of 
course, "we cannot take tlie world on our shoulders and 
remodel it according to our heart’s desire; but we can help 
in creating a climate of peace rvhich is so essential for the 
realization of our objectives. 

There are many causes of war — some often discussed and 
others hidden. Owing to a number of factors, chiefly 
technological developments, political developments, nationa- 
list movements and die like, vast masses of people all over the 
■world have ceased to be quiescent. That is a good diing. 
People in colonial countries, for instance, are no longer pre- 
pared to suffer or to put up widi dieir present lot. Naturally, 
they take notice of anything diat appears to them to be a 
liberating force; they are attracted by it. The ‘liberating force' 
may not actually liberate diem; it might even make diings 
irorse. The idiole ivorld is in a fluid state, men’s minds have 
been moved and perturbed and diey seek somethings to sup- 
port them and to guide diera. 

One ivould have thought that the first thing to do in such 
a state of affairs ivould have been to remove die patent 
grievances of die masses of downtrodden people. The problem 
of colonialism has certainly been tackled to a considerable 
extent in the few years since die war ended. It should be 
dealt widi still furdier and thus at least one of the causes of 
dissatisfaction will be removed. That, I am afraid, has not 
been done. Also, die tendency to look at the countries of 
Asia as diougli they -^vere on the outer fringe of things must 
be checked. One of the most important developments of our 
age has been ivhat has taken place and is likely to take place 
in Asia. Asia is today very wide awake, resurgent, active 
and sonieivhat rebellious. These facts raise certain psycho- 
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logical problems whether it is in Asia or in Africa. There is 
not the shadotv of a doubt that the approach that is being 
made in large parts of Africa is bound to fail. It docs not 
require a prophet to say tliat this approadi trill lead to racial 
conflicts trhicli will have the most dangerous consequences. 
The steps that are being taken in South Africa may not be 
related to the situation in tlic Far East or in Central Etiropc 
and Germany but they are basic facts trhich may do much 
to shape the -world of tomorrow. 

What policy can India pursue in this matter? As I said, 
whatever the policy ire decide to pursue, we should talk in a 
quiet voice and not shout. We should talk in terms of peace, 
not of threats or curses of war. We must try to convert strong 
feeling into strength and not into bad temper. There are only 
ttvo ways of approaching the problem of international rela- 
tions. One is the conviction that, even though -we try to avoid 
it, war is bound to come. Therefore, tve should prepare for 
it and tvhen it comes, join this party or that. The other way 
starts rsnth the feeling that war can be avoided. Now, tliere is 
a great difference in these two approaches. If you are 
mentally convinced that war is bound to come, you naturally 
accustoni yourself to the idea and, perhaps unconsciously, 
even tvork for it. On the other hand, if you rvant to work for 
the avoidance of tvar, you must believe that it can be avoided, 
Of course, no country can entirely ignore the possibility of 
being entangled in a war; it must take such precautions as it 
ought to. I do not think people anyrvhere want war but 
somehow they have come to the conclusion that it must come. 
So far as we are concerned, we do not believe that war is 
inevitable, although it is a dangerous possibility. Apart from 
the political or diplomatic field, one can tvork for its 
avoidance even in the psychological field. 

The House is aware that certain statements have been 
made in the United States of America by the highest 
authorities in regard to the Far East. These have caused gra-^'c 
concern not only to us here but in many countries all over 
the -world. I confess that it is not clear to me even notv exactly 
what the implications of these statements are. But, -tvhatever 
the meaning behind them, there is no doubt about the 
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impression they have created and the reactions they have 
produced. From the point of vieiv of ^vorld psycholog}^, they 
have had a disastrous effect. All this talk of the blockade of 
China obviousl)' does not conduce to peace or settlement. 1 
must sa)' that ive as a government and, I am sure, as a people, 
view tliese developments with the greatest concern. It is no 
good using strong language. That will not impress anybody 
more than the quiet statements we might make. Our opinion, 
for what it is worth, has been conveyed quite clearly. 

Hon. Members of the Opposition have talked a great deal 
about hunger and starvation in India. I believe there is an 
amendment to the effect tliat the economic situation has 
deteriorated. 

It is easy in a country like India to prepare a catalogue of 
die suffering and distress and poverty that exist. The test, 
however, is -whedier (or not) we are getting over these diffi- 
culties, hoiv far ive have gone, how far ive are likely to go and 
what steps we are taking. Objectively, there is no doubt that 
the economic situation in the country has improved consider- 
ably. It is not a matter of judgment but of facts and figures. 
I diink the lot of the peasantry — I am not for the moment 
talking of die landless labourer — has improved greatly. This 
is a great, big country and it is very difficult to make generali- 
zations, because there ivill always be exceptions. The landless 
labourer is very important and ive should do our utmost for 
him. In some cases, the landless labourer has also done well; 
in odiers, he has not. The industrial population certainly 
is not worse. It is, if anything, better than it has been during 
the last feiv years. In spite of a groudng population, the 
general condition of the people is, I think, better. I admit 
that does not mean much, since the standard we start with is 
vei 7 loiY, indeed. 

Some people seem to be gready impressed by the econo- 
mic progress made by die Soviet Union. But, in spite of that 
gx'eat progress, the standards of living in die Soviet Union and 
in America are very different. That is not a condemnation of 
die Soviet Union. The fact is that the standard of living in 
the United States is die highest in die lYorld. The Russian 
Revolution took place in November 1917. Ten years later. 
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let US say in 1927, Avhat 5\'as the progress made? I admiic 
the progi'css they made and appreciate tliat they had civil 
irars and tremendous difficulties but what I am pointing out 
is that their progress should not be compared tvitli that of 
America. It should be judged in relation to where they 
started from at the time of tlie Revolution. In other words, 
it is tlie pace of growth that must be judged. 

Similarly, it is not fair to compare India with China. 
I do not mean to imply that we arc clctcrcr than China 
or that we are going ahead faster. The Chinese arc an 
amazing people — amazing in the sense of their capacity for 
hard ts’ork and for co-operative tvork. I doubt if there are 
any other people quite equal to them in this respect. But 
bettveen us, there is a very big difference, the effects of which 
it remains for histoi)' to show. The difference is that tve arc 
trying to function in a demoa'atic set-up. It is no good saying 
tliat tve are better or more virtuous than others. No question 
of virtue is involved in this. Ultimately, it is a question of 
tvhich set-up and tvhich structure of government — ^jjolitical 
or economic — pa)'s the highest dividends. When I say highest 
dividends, I do not mean merely material dividends although 
they are important but cultural and spiritual dividends also. 
Intellectual freedom is an important factor, certainly; but 
the future will show its worth. \Ve have deliberately chosen a 
democratic set-up and we feel that it is good for our people 
and for our country in the ultimate analysis. Nevertheless, it 
sometimes slotvs dotvn the pace of grotvth for tve have to 
weigh the demands of tomorrotv wdth the needs of today in 
the building up of our country. 

A country, ts'hich is poor in resources, does not have the 
means to invest for the future and the country is pressed 
between the needs of today and tltc demands of tomorrow. 
If you want a surplus, you have to be strict with yourself 
in the present. And democracy does not like stinting in 
the present — not usually. In times of great crisis, it might. 
Democracy wants today the good things of today. That is the 
disadvantage of democracy. 

We talk a great deal about democracy but in its present 
shape and form it is a relatively new concept. The old type of 
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democracy ^vas a limited one in many tvays. Notv tve have 
adult suffrage and the biggest electorate in the world. Witli 
all my admiration and love for democracy, I am not prepared 
to accept the statement that the largest number of people are 
ahvays right. 

We know hotv people can be excited and their passions . 
roused in a moment. Is this House prepared to submit to tlie 
momentary passion of a democratic crowd? Was not 
democracy functioning five and a half years ago when people 
■were killing one another and millions of them were migrat- 
ing to escape from atrocities and horror? I do not blame 
tliose poor people but I do say tliat even democracy can go 
mad; democracy can be incited to do wrong. Democracy, in 
fact, is sometimes more warlike than individuals who at least 
have some training. 

In any case, have to build India according to demo- 
cratic metliods. We have decided to do so because tre feel that 
democrac)^ offers society something of the highest human 
values. But •war puts an end to the very values that demo- 
cracy cherishes. Democracy, in fact, is a casualty of "war in the 
tvorld today. It does not seem to function properly any more. 
That has been tlic tragedy of tlie last ttvo -^Yorld tvars and 
sometliing infinitely -sYorse is likely to happen if there is 
another -w^ar. 

I tvould beg hon. Members to take this fact into consider- 
ation. I have no objection to their criticizing the Government 
or even condemning it but they must not help in aeating an 
atmosphere of depression and frustration in the country. 
The psychology of the people is more important than any 
decree of tlie Government. My personal impression of the 
country cannot, perhaps, be a hundred per cent true of the 
■w'hole country. But I know something of my people. I make 
an effort to understand them and it has been my high 
privilege to have their affection and confidence. During the 
last five or six months I have found tliat people, in their 
enthusiasm, have sometimes undertaken almost all the plans 
tliat ■^re have put fons'^ard and often voluntarily. The few 
hundred miles of road they have made or tlie tanks they have 
dug are, of course, important in diemselves. But infinitely 
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more important is the spirit which went into this 3\-ork. Tliat 
is the spirit tve count on,- that is that spirit 3\-hich will make 
the Five Year Plan and our other plans a success. 

I referred just now to tlie Five Year Plan. Many hon. 
Members have criticized it. As I have said before, there is 
nothing sacrosanct about the Plan. U’^e have laid down certain 
policies about land, food, etc. I think they are good policies. 
Convince us to the contrary and we will change them. But 
it is no good telling us to do things tvhich are beyond our 
resources. ^Ve arc prepared to take risks but intelligent risks. 
'We cannot gamble with the heavy responsibility of can-)'ing 
out this Plan. Even so, legitimate risks have certainly to be 
taken, for we realize that the policy of being too cautious is 
the greatest risk of all. An hon. Member mentioned our 
industrial policy. ^Ve believe that it is essential for India to be 
industrialized. ^Ve also believe that our industrial poliq' 
should be based on the development of basic industries like 
steel and so on. But we realize that our industrial develop- 
ment must have the foundation of a strong agricultural 
economy if it is to endure. Even if that were not so, the aspect 
of food as such is important enough; if we do not have food 
in the country and have to depend on other countries, it will 
be an ill day for us. We must aim at being self-sufficient in 
food; otherwise any industrial structure we build up will 
topple over. 

I was just saying that the community projects have been 
in existence for the last ttvo or three months. Some are func- 
tioning extraordinarily tvell, some moderately tvell, others 
not well at all. But. on the whole, I think tve are doing 
satisfactorily. 

May I say a fets' words in regard to tlie subject which 
completely occupied Dr Mookerjee during his speech 
yesterday? He spoke on the Praja Parishad agitation in 
Jammu. I have no doubt that it is a matter of importance but 
3ve should ahvays assess the relative importance of things. 
"Wdien tve dratv up a plan, it pays us to give priority to certain 
things and attend to tliem first. "We cannot do everything at 
once. An eminent person said long ago, that you cannot 
discard truth but it makes all the difference in the world 
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ivhether )’ou put truth in the first place or in the second. 
Similarly, in considering a problem, whether it is political or 
economic, the order of priorities you give is most important, 
especially for tliis House, since it has to shoulder tire burden 
of tlie governance of India. It is true tliat ive have to think 
of the details also but if once we lose sight of the ivhole, then 
^re are lost in a maze. 

The hon. Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee ivas very indignant 
at the abuse hurled at him and his colleagues. The only thing 
he could resent is that he tvas called communal. First of all, 
let me express my pleasure at the discoveiy that he considers 
communalism ah abusive term. I hope he tvill gradually 
convert his colleagues to the same point of view. I seem to 
remember that at one time he took pride in being communal. 

An hon. Member talked of tire ‘right type’ of communa- 
lism. I anr afraid I do not understand what he means. We 
remember the occurrences in the autumn of 1947. And 
finally, rve also remember January 30, when tire greatest of 
us was shot dorvn by a foolish youth. I do not quite know 
how tire hon. Member interprets the last thirty years of 
India’s history. The normal analysis has been that there are, 
in India, various kinds of forces. There are some Rightists, 
some Leftists and others that are neither. The Rightist groups 
have gradually found tlrat they could not be effective in a 
purely social sphere. They have, therefore, taken advantage 
of the cloak of religion to cover up tlreir reactionary policies, 
have exploited the name of religion in politics and have 
excited people’s passions in tliat name. This was done with a 
tremendous degree of success by the Muslim League. It was 
done by some Hindu and Sikh organizations also. There is a 
basic weakness in us as a national community. Our caste 
system, our provincialism and our regionalism have all 
encouraged us to live in compartments. I am glad to say 
tliat ive are notv grotving out of it. I have no doubt that India 
tvould not have been partitioned but for communalism. 
The narrotv outlook of trying to gain a favour for this group 
or diat community at the expense of the larger good has 
tveakened us in the past. It tvas only in the measure that we 
got over it' — and we got over it in the past on account of 
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our nalional movement — that tve gained our freedom; but we 
did not get over it adequately enough to prevent the parti- 
tion. In the modern tvorld, )'ou cannot employ force in 
dealing widi people. You cannot hold them by the bayonet. 
You must hold their minds and their hearts. Of course, you 
can e.xcitc them at any moment but in the long run you have 
to win tlieir goodwill. 

We have in India 40 million Muslims — as big a number 
as any other Muslim country has excepting Pakistan and 
Indonesia. Pakistan, in any case, is split up into two. Neither 
East Pakistan nor ^Vest Pakistan has as many Muslims as 
India. Any propaganda, that gives these people a sense of 
insecurity or makes them feel that they do not have tlie same 
opportunities for development and progress as everybody else, 
is an anti-national thing and a communal thing. I submit that 
such propaganda is going on and that there are organizations 
in the country whose sole purpose seems to be to promote it. 

An hon. Member talked a great deal about the full 
integration of Jammu and Kashmir State with India. I think 
that the proper integration of India is a major question and 
I give it the highest priority. Compared to it, I rvould give 
e\'en the Five Year Plan the second priority. By integration 
I do not only mean constitutional and legal integration but 
the integration of the minds and hearts of the people of India. 
We have inherited a strong tradition of unity, built largely on 
two contradictory factors. The first was our subjection to 
British rule and die other the national movement. An hon. 
Member has suggested Hindu culture as a third factor but he 
is mistaken. "What he is saying is important in another context 
and not in that of political unity. It led to cultural unity, 
which is a different thing entirely. We are talking about 
political unity at the moment. We have also, it must be 
admitted, inherited powerful disruptive tendencies. The 
question is, whedier the unifying influence will prove to be 
stronger than the disruptive forces. I believe Uiat die unifying 
influence is stronger. The danger is that people, who do not 
give much thought to this, feel secure in a false sense of unity. 
They pursue disruptive tendencies till they have gone too far 
and reach a point ivhere they cannot be checked. That is 
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lYhy the integration of die minds and hearts of the people of 
India is vital. That is not a matter the laiv can settle. The laxv 
and the constitution should come in to register the decrees of 
the mind and die heart. That is the point of vieiv from which 
the question of Jammu and Kashmir should be approached. 

An lion. Member repeatedly said that I had refused to 
meet the'Praja Parishad people and diat I treated them as 
political untouchables. About a year ago I did, as a matter 
of fact, meet the President of the Praja Parishad, Pandit 
Premnath Dogra. I met him here in Delhi and had a long talk 
with him. Of course, the present agitation had not started 
but there were some minor agitations. We talked of important 
matters affecting Jammu and Kashmir and it seemed to me 
diat he had accepted my vieiv'point and agreed to ivhat I 
said. I had told him that his method of approach was bad 
for Jammu and Kashmir State and for Jammu specially and 
also for the objective he sought to achieve. Two days later, I 
saw a statement in the press that had been issued by him. To 
my amazement, it said the opposite of what he had given me 
to understand. The statement gave the impression that I had 
accepted his argument. Letters ivere sent to tell him that it 
lYas very wrong of him to have done that. The incident 
made me feel that he ivas not a safe person to see often because 
he would exploit every meeting and I would have to explain 
each time what had happened. About two montlis later, he 
asked to see me and I sent word tliat our last interview had 
not been a success, had, in fact, created difficulties and since 
I ivas also busy ivith my duties in Parliament I could not see 
him. There lYas no third occasion when such a question had 
arisen. I should like to read a few lines from the report of a 
speech delivered in the otlier House, not by a member of our 
Paity but by a vei'y eminent Member of the Opposition, 
Acharya Narendra Dev. That, sui'ely, must be an objective 
analysis because it is by a person who has no desii'e merely to 
support the Government. That is what he said: 

The other question. Sir, is the delicate question of 
Kashmir. 1 am not competent to pronounce any 
authoritative opinion on this matter but I ivill say tvitli 
a full sense of responsibility that it is a communal 
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agitation, that the Parishad is the old R.S.S. It opposed 
the land reform movement. It supported the Maharaja 
in the days of old and when tlic R.S.S. was suppre.sscd, 
it assumed a new name overnight and is niasqucradiri"^ 
under the name of the Praja Parishad. I say that this 
agitation is ill-timed, ill-conceived and is calailaied to 
render the greatest injury to onr larger interests." 

Since I do not wish to be unfair to the House, I will add 
that subsequently Acharya Narcndra Dev went on to say: 

“ It has a.ssumcd a mass character in that area and 

we hat'e to find out the actual reasons which have led 
these masses to be thrown into the net of communalists. 

I tvant the communalist leaders to be isolated from the 
masses. And we should, therefore, tr)' to understand 
tHth s)mpathy the reasons, however vTong they may 
be, which have led a large number of people to join the 
communal forces in the country." 

The hon. Member referred to the Militia in this connec- 
tion and said that it consisted mostly of Muslims. As a matter 
of fact, the total number of the militia in the State is 5,720. 
The figures arc: Muslims — 1,859: Hindus — 2,763; Buddhists 
— 156; Sikhs — 618; Miscellaneous — I do not quite knotv 
what ‘Miscellaneous’ means — 24. And what is more, the 
militia in Jammu is largely Hindu. The fact of the matter is 
that in the past no Kashmiri, Hindu or Muslim, tvas allou'cd 
to enter the army. The Kashmiris ^vere sensitive to the fact 
that they were not allowed to enter the army or any semi- 
armed formations like the constabular)'. The old Kashmir 
army was full of people from Jammu, Hindus and Muslims 
alike. It is not easy to get a Kashmiri into the militia, for he 
is not used to it; thus a great difficulty has arisen in the 
Kashmir Valley. 

I do not tvish to go into the details of the Praja Parishad 
movement. I say that mere repression ■will not do; I also 
realize that the grievances of the people concerned — I am 
talking about the large number of people, the masses and 
when I say grievances, I am referring to economic grievances 
— ^must be met. To use the words of Achar)'a Narendra Dev, 
these people should be separated from the wrong leadership 
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that has misled them; but tliis must be left to them to decide. 

It seems to me an extraordinary thing tliat the agitation of 
a group in Jammu — a large group, if )'OU like — ^wants to affect 
die Constitution of India, wants to do tilings that will not 
only affect tlie State of Jammu and Kashmir but also India 
and her relations with Pakistan and the United Nations! 
It is an extraordinary demand that we should be called upon 
to give assurances about things that will have potverful and 
far-reaching consequences. This matter ivas carefully 
considered by the Government of India and the representa- 
tives of the Government of Kashmir and certain agreements 
ivere arrived at, which we thought, in the circumstances, 
good and adequate. 

When I am asked questions about the United Nations I 
am in difficulty. I do not want to go into the question of the 
right and wrong of actions taken four or five years ago. I do 
not want to undo anytliing or witlidraw anytliing that I have 
said at any time. "We have a high reputation and I do not 
tliink it does any good to a country to behave in a manner 
which might discredit it in tlie slightest degi'ee. We gave our 
pledge to the United Nations in regard to Kashmir. It is 
true, if I may sa)' so, that ire hai'e not had a ver)' fair deal. 
Some powerful countries seem to have delighted in putting 
forward propositions to which we cannot agree. This is 
probably because the basis of their thought is different. But 
there it is. 

I hai-e taken an enormous amount of time and I am very 
grateful to this House for the indulgence with which it has 
listened to me. 



ON SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


^VHAT IS CULTURE ? 

I HAVE come here Avith pleasure, because I have ahrav.s 
looked fonvard to funiieving the cause of India’s cultural 
association, not only ;vith the neighbouring countries to the 
East and "West but with the wider world outside. It is not a 
question of merely wanting such cultural association or 
considering it good; it is rather a question of the necessity of 
the situation which is bound to worsen if nothing is done to 
prevent it. I earnestly hope that the formation of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations will lead to a better under- 
standing bettveen our people and the peoples of other 
countries. 

Tliere is a great deal of confusion in my mind and I shall 
state quite frankly what it is. All kinds of basic questions crop 
up from what is going on in the tvorld around us. Nations, 
individuals and groups talk of understanding one another 
and it seems an obvious thing that people should tr)' to 
understand one another and to learn from one another. Yet, 
tvhen I look through the pages of history or study current 
events, I sometimes find that people who know one another 
most, quarrel most. Countries, which arc next door to one 
another in Europe or in Asia, somehow seem to rub one 
another up the ^nong way, though they knotv one another 
very thoroughly. Thus knowledge, by itself, docs not lead to 
greater co-operation or friendship. This is not a new thing. 
Even tlic long pages of history show that. Has there been 
something vTong in individual nations or in the approach 
to this question? Or is it something else that has not worked 
as it should haA'e done? "When tve talk of cultural relations, 
the question that immediately arises in my mind is — tvhat 
exactly is the ‘culture’ that people talk so much about? 

Speecli at the inauguration of tlie Indian Coundl for Cultural Relation?, 
Xeu" Delhi, April 9, 1950 
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When I ivas younger in years, I remember reading about 
Gei-man ‘kultur' and of the attempts of the German people 
to spread it by conquest and other means. There was a big 
war to spread this ‘kultur’ and to resist it. Every country and 
every individual seems to “have its peculiar idea of culture. 
■When there is talk about cultural relations— altliough it is 
very good in theory — ivhat actually happens is that those 
peculiar ideas come into conflict' and instead of leading to 
friendship they lead to more estrangement. . It is a basic 
question— what is culture? And I am certainly, not 
competent to give you a definition of it because I have not 
found one. 

One can see each nation and each separate civilization 
developing its own cultine that had its roots in generations 
hundieds and thousands of yeai's ago. One sees these nations 
being intimately moulded by the impulse that initially starts 
a civilization going on its long path. That conception is 
affected by other conceptions and one sees action and inter- 
action between tliese varying conceptions. There is, I suppose, 
no culture in the ts'orld which is absolutely pristine, pure and 
unaffected by any other culture. It simply cannot be, just as 
nobody can say that he belongs one hundred per cent to a 
particular racial type, because in the course of hundreds and 
thousands of years unmistakable changes and mixtures have 
occurred. 

So, culture is bound to get a little mixed up, even though 
the basic element of a particular national culture remains 
dominant. If that kind of thing goes on peacefully, there is no 
harm in it. But it often leads to conflicts. It sometimes leads 
a group to fear that their culture is being ovenrhelmed by 
ivhat they consider to be an outside or alien influence. Then 
they draw themselves into a shell which isolates them and 
prevents their thoughts and ideas going out. That is an 
unhealthy situation, because in any matter and much more 
so in. what might be called a cultural. matter, stagnation is the 
uoist possible thing. Culture, if it has any value, must have 
a ceitain depth. It must also have a certain dynamic 
character. After all, culture depends on a vast number of 
factors. If tve leave out what might be called the basic mould 
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that was given to it in the early stages of a nation’s or a 
people’s growth, it is affected by geography, by climate and 
by all kinds of other factors. The culture of Arabia is inti- 
mately governed by the geography and the deserts of Arabia 
because it grew up there. Obviously, the culture of India in 
the old days was affected greatly, as we see in our oirn litera- 
ture, by the Himalayas, the forests and the great rivers of 
India among otlier things. It was a natural growth from the 
soil. Of the various domains of culture, like architecture, 
music and literature, any two may mi.K together, as they 
often did, and produce a happy combination. But where 
there is an attempt to improve something or the other which 
does not naturally grotv and mould itself irithout uprooting 
itself, conflict inevitably arises. Then also comes something 
which to ray mind is basically opposed to all ideas of culture. 
And that is the isolation of the mind and the deliberate 
shutting up of the mind to other influences. My own view of 
India's history is that we can almost measure the grotvth and 
the advance of India and the decline of India by relating 
them to periods when India had her mind open to the outside 
world and ts’hen she wanted to close it up. The more she 
closed it up, the more static she became. Life, whether of the 
individual, group, nation or society, is essentially a dynamic, 
changing, growing thing. \Vhatever stops that dynamic 
growth also injures it and undermines it. 

■\Ve have had great religions and tliey have had an 
enormous effect on humanity. Yet, if I may say so with all 
respect and tvithout meaning any ill to any person, those vcr>' 
religions, in the measure that they made the mind of man 
static, dogmatic and bigoted, have had, to my mind, an evil 
effect. The tilings they said may be good but ivhen it is 
claimed that the last word has been said, society becomes 
static. 

The indiiidual human being or race or nation must 
necessarily have a certain depth and certain roots some- 
ivhere. They do not count for much unless they have roots in 
the past, whicli past is after all the accumulation of genera- 
tions of experience and some type of wisdom. It is essential 
that you have that. Otherwise you become jirst pale copies of 
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something ivhich has no real meaning to you as an individual 
or as a group. On the other hand, one cannot live in roots 
alone. Even roots tvither unless they come out in the sun and 
the free air. Only then can die roots give you sustenance. 
Only dien can there be a branching out and a flowering. 
How, then, are you to balance these tivo essential factors? 
It is very difficult, because some people think a great deal 
about the floivers and the leaves on the branches, forgetting 
that they only flourish because there is a stout root to sustain 
them. Others think so much of the roots that no floivers or 
leaves or brandies are left; there is only a thick stem some- 
where. So, the question is hotv one is to achieve a balance. 

Does culture mean some inner giowth in the man? Of 
coui'se, it must. Does it mean the "way he behaves to others? 
Certainly it must. Does it mean the capacity to understand 
die other person? I suppose so. Does it mean the capacity to 
make yourself understood by the other person? I suppose so. 
It means all that. A person who cannot understand another's 
viewpoint is to that extent limited in mind and culture, 
because nobod)', perhaps, barring some I'ery extraordinary 
human beings, can presume to ha\'e die fullest knowledge 
and ivisdom. The other party or the other group may also 
have some inkling of knoivledge or wisdom or truth and if 
ire shut our minds to that dien -we not only deprive ourselves 
of it but we cultivate an attitude of mind ivhich, I ivould 
say, is opposed to that of a cultured man. The cultured mind, 
rooted in itself, should have its doors and ivindoivs open. It 
should have the capacity to understand the other’s vieir- 
point fully even though it cannot always agi'ee with it. The 
question of agieement or disagreement only arises ivhen you 
understand a thing. Otherwise, it is blind negation which is 
not a cultured approach to any question. 

I should like to use another ivord — science. What is a 
scientific approach to life’s problems? I suppose it is one of 
examining everything, of seeking truth by trial and en'or and 
by e.xperiment, of never saying that this must be so but trying 
to understand why it is so and, if one is convinced of it, of 
accepting it, of having the capacity to change one’s notions 
the moment some other proof is forthcoming, of having an 
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open mind, idiich tries to imbibe the truth wherever it is 
found. If that is culture, how far is it represented in the 
modern world and in tlie nations of today? Obviously, if it 
tvas represented more than it is, many of our problems, 
national and international, would be far easier to solve. 

Almost every country in the world believes that it has 
some special dispensation from Providence, that it is of the 
chosen people or race and tliat others, tvhether they are good 
or bad, are somewhat inferior creatures. It is extraordinary 
how this kind of feeling persists in all nations of the East as 
well as of the "West tvithout exception. The nations of the 
East are strongly entrenched in their otvn ideas and convic- 
tions and sometimes in their own sense of superiority about 
certain matters. Anyhow, in the course of the last two or three 
hundred years, they Iiave received many knocks on the head 
and they have been humiliated, they have been debased and 
they have been exploited. And so, in spite of their feeling that 
they tvere superior in many tvays, they •were forced to admit 
that they could be knocked about and exploited. To some 
extent, this brought a sense of realism to them. There was 
also an attempt to escape from reality by saying that it was 
sad tliat we were not so advanced in material and technical 
things but that these tvere after all superficial things; 
nevertheless, we were superior in essential things, in spiritual 
things, in moral values. I have no doubt that spiritual things 
and moral values are ultimately more important than other 
things but the way one finds escape in the thought that one 
is spiritually superior, simply because one is inferior in a 
material and physical sense, is surprising. It does not follow 
by any means. It is an escape from facing up to the causes 
of one's degradation. 

Nationalism, of course, is a curious phenomenon which at 
a certain stage in a country’s history gives life, growth, 
strength and unity but, at the same time, it has a tendency to 
limit one, because one thinks of one’s country as something 
different from the rest of the world. The perspective changes 
and one is continuously thinking of one’s own struggles and 
virtues and failings to the exclusion of other thoughts. The 
result is that the same nationalism, which is the symbol of 
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gi'OAVtIi for a people, becomes a symbol of the cessation of that 
gi'owth in the mind. Nationalism, when it becomes successful, 
sometimes goes on spreading in an aggi'essive way and 
becomes a danger internationally. Whatever line of thought 
you follots% you ai'rive at the conclusion that some kind of 
balance must be found. Othei-wise something that was good 
can turn into evil. Culture, which is essentially good, becomes 
not only static but aggiessive and something that breeds 
conflict and hatred when looked at from a 'ivrong point of 
^ ietvL How you are to find a balance, I do not know. Apart 
from the political and economic problems of the age, perhaps, 
that is the gi'eatest problem today, because behind it there is 
a tremendous conflict in the spirit of man and a tremendous 
search for something ivhich it cannot find. We turn to 
economic theories because they have an undoubted 
importance. It is folly to talk of culture or even of God when 
human beings starve and die. Before one can talk about 
anything else one must provide the normal essentials of life 
to human beings. That is where economics comes in. Human 
beings today are not in the mood to tolerate this suffering and 
starvation and inequality when they see that the burden is 
not equally shared. Others profit ^vhile they only bear the 
burden. 

^Ve have inevitably to deal irith these problems in 
economic and other ivays but I do think that behind it all 
there is a tremendous psychological pioblem in the minds of 
the people. It may be that some people think about it cons- 
ciously and deliberately and others rather unconsciously and 
dimly but that this conflict exists in tlie spirit of man today is 
certain. How it will be resolved, I do not knoiv. One thing 
tliat troubles me is this: people who understand one another 
more and more begin often enough to quarrel more and 
more. Nevertheless, it does not follo\\' from this that we 
should not try to understand one another. That \rould 
amount to limiting oneself completely and that is something 
Avhich really cannot be done in the context of the modern 
^vorld. Therefore, it becomes essential that we try to under- 
stand one another in the right iray. The right way is 
important. The right approach, the friendly approach, is 
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iinporlant, because a friendly approach brings a friendly 
response. I have not the shadow of a doubt that it is a funda- 
mental nde of human life that, if the approach is good, the 
response is good. If the approach is bad, the response is likely 
to be bad, too. So, if we approach our fellow human beings or 
countries in a friendly way, with our minds and hearts open 
and prepared to accept whatever good comes to them — and 
that does not mean surrendering something that we consider 
of essential value to truth or to our otvn genius — then tve 
shall be led not only towards understanding but the right 
type of understanding. 

So, I shall leat e you to determine tvhat culture and 
Avisdom really are. Wc groAV in learning, iti knoAvledge and in 
experience, till As'e have such an enormous accumulation of 
them that it becomes impossible to knoAv c.xactly Aphere Ave 
stand. ^\''e are ovenvhelmed by all this and, at die same time, 
somehoAv or other Ave ha\ e a feeling that all diesc put together 
do not necessarily represent a giOAVth in the Acisdom of the 
human race. I have a feeling that perhaps some people Avho 
did not have all die adt antages of modern life and modern 
science As’ere essentially Aviscr than most of us arc. 'Whether 
or not we shall be able in later times to combine all this 
knowledge, scientific gioAvih and betterment of the human 
species Avith true Avisdom, I do not knoAV. It is a race betAS'cen 
A'arious forces. 1 am reminded of the saying of a very Avise 
man Avho Avas a famous Greek poet: 

“What else is "Wisdom? "What of man’s endeavour or 
God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and Avait, 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hale, 

And shall not LoA'elincss be lotted for ever? 

THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE 

I N THE course of less than four months, as’c Iira'c put up, 
declared open or are going to declare open three national 
laboratories. I suppose before this year is out some more 
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national laboratories will also be started. This is a great 
venture testifying to the faith which our scientists and, I hope, 
our Government have in science. I suppose the putting up of 
fine and attractive buildings docs some service to science; 
nevertheless, buildings do not make science as Dr Raman 
has often reminded us. It is human beings who make science, 
not bricks and mortar. Properly equipped buildings, hoivever, 
help tlie human being to work efficiently. It is, therefore, 
desirable to have these fine laboratories for trained persons 
to ivork in and for persons to be trained for future work. 

You, Sir, referred to the spirit of science. I wonder what 
exactly tliat spirit is and to what extent we agi'ee or differ in 
our ideas of it. Is science, as is often supposed, a handmaiden 
to industry? It certainly ivants to help industry, though not 
merely for the sake of helping industry but also because it 
irants to create trork for the nation, so that people may have 
better living conditions and gi'eater opportunities for growth. 
That I suppose will be agreed to but there is something more 
to it. What ultimately does science represent? 

You, Sir, just referred to scientists declaring war on 
nature. May I put it in a different tray? We seek the co- 
operation of nature, we seek to uncover the sea ets of nature, 
to understand them and to utilize tliem for the benefit of 
humanity. The active principle of science is discovery. Now, 
tvhat is, if I may ask, the active principle of a social frame- 
work or society? Usually, it stands for conservatism, 
remaining wdiere we are, not changing and caiT)dng on, 
though, of course, rvith some improvement and further 
additions. Nevertheless, it is a principle of continuity rather 
than of change. So' ive come up against a certain inherent 
conflict in society between the co-existing principles of 
continuity and of consen^atism and tlie scientific principle of 
discovery which brings about change and challenges that 
continuity. So tlie scientific worker, although he is praised 
and patted on the back, is, nevertheless, not rrholly approved 
of, because he comes and upsets the status quo of things. 
Normally speaking, science seldom really has tire facilities 
that it deseiwes except when some misfortune comes to a 
country in the shape of war. Then everything has to be set 
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aside and science has its way, even though it is for an evil 
purpose. 

It is interesting to see this conflict between the normal 
conservatism of a static society and the normal revolutionary 
tendency of the scientist’s discovery which often changes the 
basis of that society. It changes living conditions and the 
conditions that govern liuman life and human survival. 

I take it that most people who talk glibly of science, 
including our great industrialists, think of science merely as a 
kind of liandmaiden to make their work easier. And so it is. 
Of course, it docs make their work easier. It adds to the 
wealth of the nation and betters conditions. All this science 
does do. But surely science is something more than that. The 
history of science shows that it docs not simply better the old. 
It sometimes upsets the old. It docs not merely add nctv 
truths to the old ones but sometimes the new truth it discovers 
disintegrates some part of the old truths and thereby upsets 
the tvay of men’s thinking and the way of their lives. Science, 
therefore, does not merely repeat tJie old in better tvays or 
add to the old but creates something that is new to the world 
and to human consciousness. 

If we pursue this line of thought, what exactly does the 
spirit of science mean? It means many things. It means not 
only accepting the fresli trutJi that science may bring, not 
only improving the old but being prepared to upset the old 
if it goes against that spirit. It also means not being lied down 
to something that is old because it is old, because we have 
carried on tvith it but being able to accept its disintegration; 
it means not being tied down to a social fabric or an industrial 
fabric or an economic fabric if it goes against the nets’ dis- 
covery. 

'Whatever they may say, most countries normally do not 
like to change. The human being is essentially a conservative 
animal. He is used to certain ways of life and any one trying 
to change them meets with his disapproval. Nevertheless, 
change comes and people have to adapt themsch'es to it; they 
have done so in the past. All countries, as I said, arc normally 
conservative. But I imagine that our country is more than 
normally conservative. It is for this reason that I venture to 
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„hcc these thoughts before you. I find a curious hiatus in 
people’s thinking. I find it even in the thinking of scientists 
iho praise science and practise it in the laboratoiy u 
discard the Avays of science, its method of approach aiid the 
spirit of science in everything else they do in life. They become 
cLpletely unscientific. If we approach science in the p-oper 
way, it does some good and there is no doubt that.it wil 
always do some good. It teaches us new ways of doing tliinp. 
Perhaps, it improves our conditions of industrial life but the 
basic thing that science should do is to teach us to think 
straight, to act straight and not to be afraid of discaiding 
anything or of accepting -anything, provided there are 
sufficient reasons for doing so. I should like our counti y to 
understand and appreciate that idea all the more, because in 
die realm of thought our country in the past has, in a sense, 
been singularly free and it has not hesitated to look doivn the 
deep well of truth whatever it might contain. Nevertheless, 
in spite of such a free mind, our country encumbered itself 
to such an extent in matters of social practice that its gi'owth 
was hindered and is hindered in a hundred ways even today. 
Our customs are just ways of looking at little things that 
govern our lives and have no significant meaning. Even then, 
these customs come in our ivay. Now that ive have attained 
independence, there is naturally a resurgence of all kinds of 
new forces, both good and. bad; good forces are, of course, 
liberated by a sense of freedom but along ivith them there are 
also a number of forces which, under the guise of what people 
call culture, nanoiv our minds and our outlook. These forces 
are essentially a restriction and denial of any real kind of 
culture. Culture is the widening of the mind and of the spirit. 
It IS never a narrowing of the mind or a restriction of the 
human spirit or of. the country*s spirit. Therefore, if we look 
at science in the real ivay and if we think of these research 
institutes and laboratories in a fundamental sense, then- they 

r of improving things 

and of finding out how this or that should be done. Of course 
we have to do that, too. But these institutes must graduali; 
allect our minds, not only die minds of the young men and 
loung i\omen ivho ivould work here but also the minds of 
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Others, more specially the minds of the rising gcnenition. 
so that the nation may imbibe the spirit of science and be 
prepared to accept the nctc truth, c\cn though it has to 
discard something of the old. Only then will this ajiproach to 
science bear true fruit. It is because we attach imj)ortancc to 
these research institutes that we have ventured to ask you, 
Sir, Mr President, to take the trouble to come all the way 
here to open this third of our great national laboratories and 
ICC arc very grateful to you that you hat e taken the trouble to 
do so. I am sure that your visit here and the visits of Uie 
many distinguished scientists will prove a blessing to this 
institute. Besides, it will help to draw jieople’s attention not 
only to the external applications and implications of science 
but to its real value which lies in widening the spirit of man 
and {hereby bettering humanity at large. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

Y our Highness, I should just like to say how happy I am 
to be present at the inauguration of the Science Cong- 
ress. As Your Highness has said, I made rather special efforts 
to be here as I shall be leaving lor England in a few hours. I 
3\'ant to tell you that certain changes have recently taken place 
in the Central Government. Perhaps, you know that a new 
Ministry called the Ministry of Natural Re.sources and 
Scientific Research has been formed. I hope this will be 
tvelcomed by tliis Congress and by the eminent scientists irlio 
are present on this occasion. 

Ever since my association with the Government began, I 
have felt the need for encouraging scientific work and research 
and have, for that purpose, concerned myself with important 
organizations like the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of ■which I am Chairman. I liave also been closely 
associated with the Atomic Energy Commission. That docs 
not mean that I know very much about science or atomic 
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energy. But I felt and it 'svas agiecd that it would be helpful 
if I A\-ere sometimes to play the part of a show boy. My 
association, therefore, did help these organizations in their 
dealings addi the Government. I have also been, during 
these past tliree years. Minister in charge of Scientific 
Researcli. Now that the new Ministry of Natural Resources 
and Scientific Research has been formed, it rsdll, of course, 
include the Deparunent of Scientific Research as also many 
other important departments. My very old friend and 
colleague, Sri Sri Prakasa, will be in charge of its activities. 
That does not mean that I shall cease to be in chai'ge of any- 
thing. If I ma)' say so, rvith all respect to my colleagues, my 
over-all charge in a sense continues as far as scierrtific work is 
concerned and I propose to take a deep interest in it. 

My interest largely consists in trying to make the Indian 
people and even tire Goverriment of India conscious of 
scientific rvoik and the necessity for it. The work is not really 
done by me but by my eminent colleagues here rvho have 
helped to gir'e such a great place to science in India. I rvish 
to assure you that, as far as I am concerned, I shall help in 
every way die progress of scientific research and the appli- 
cation of science to our problems in India. 

Dr Bhatnagar has been very intimately connected widr all 
this work as Secretary of dre Department of Scientific 
Research. He rvill norv continue drat association irr a larger 
field and I am quite sure that this will be of great benefit 
to science. I am particularly happy to be here today because 
diis sessioir of the Science Congr'ess is going to be presided 
o\'er by my dear friend and colleague. Dr Bhabha. It is not 
for me to tell you of his achievements and plans, rvhidr are 
both great. It has been a great pleasure for me to rvork rvidr 
him in various ways and more especially in the Atomic 
Energ)' Commission. 

I now proceed to inaugurate die 38di session of the 
Indian Science Congress and the first session of die Pan- 
Indian Ocean Science Congress. 


THE CRISIS or MAN 


M r Chairman, Mr Dirccior-Gcncral. Excellencies, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, almost exactly nvo years ago, in this very 
hall, 1 had the privilege of inaugurating the first session of 
the Indian National Commission of UNESCO. Now avc meet 
here again and I am called upon to undertake the same 
duty. I do so As'ith gieat ideasure and consider it an honour 
and a privilege that you have associated me svith others in 
your work. On behalf of the Government of India, I should 
like to Avelcome all those eminent men and women of learn- 
ing and goodAvill irho have assembled here from various 
parts of the Avorld. I should like more specially to Acelcome 
you. Sir, Mr Director-General, aa'Iio ha\e giaccd this occa- 
sion Acith your presence. As our distinguished Chairman 
said just noAV, Ave Acere looking fonvard to having you in our 
midst, to confer Avith you, to learn from you Avhat Ave should 
do and, ijerhajis, to make some suggestions to you and tell 
you Avhat avc haAC in our minds. You are Avelcome because 
you are the head of a great organization As’hich holds out 
promise for the future and Avhich has already substantial 
achievement to its credit. You are also Avelcome, Sir, if I may 
say so, as the representative of a country Avhich, though very 
far aAvay from us, seems strangely akin to us in many Avays. 
^Vhen Ave look toAvards that country, avc sec friendly eyes and 
a spirit of understanding and comradeship. You haA'c played 
a distinguished role in that country and as such also avc 
Avelcome you. May I say that, as Foreign Minister of our 
country, it has been a gicat pleasure for me to hase helped 
recently in the exchange of Ambassadors betAveen your 
country and ours? 1 hope this Avill bring closer understanding 
and co-operation betAveen us. 

In inaugurating this conference, I do not quite knoAv 
Avhat you all expect me to say. I have been asked to come here 
and address you almost in my official capacity as Prime 
Minister; and I suppose I cannot easily get atvay from it. But 
1 am something other than a Prime Minister too. I am also a 
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human being. I hope Prime Ministers are also noimally, if 
not ahvays, human beings. I often find myself struggling for 
some light, for a vision of what one should do, for a glimpse 
of the truth and of the pathivay to the truth. You feel and I 
feel tliat it is unbecoming for a Prime Minister to confess to 
tliese struggles and conflicts, because a Prime Minister must 
be suie, be of set purpose and should know exactly what he 
should do and how he should do it. But forgetting for the 
moment that I happen to be the Prime Minister of this great 
country, I ivant for a few miniites to address you as friends in 
a common quest and to share ivith you some of my own 
difficulties, because I feel that those difficulties are present 
not only in my mind but in your minds also and possibly in 
minds of innumerable human beings all over the world. 

UNESCO represents a great ideal. You read through its 
objects, its Charter or the speeches that ai'e made on various 
occasions. You see a list of what it has done and what it seeks 
to do. Most of you may criticize something here and there 
but you will agi'ee that it essentially represents a great ideal to 
irhich every person of goodwill, irho ivants this ivorld to 
progi'ess along right lines, must necessarily subscribe. 

"While you discuss different phases of- activity in your 
different sections, a doubt arises in my mind and it is this: 
hoir far are our different forms of activity meeting irhat might 
be called the essential crisis within? That crisis may be 
represented in many irays but essentially it is a crisis of the 
spirit of man. We all suffer from it, provided we are sensitive 
enough to what is happening around us. 

Here, in India, many of us grew up under two great 
ti'aditions — I may say, India grew up under two gi'eat 
traditions — embodied in two mighty men, Gandhi and 
Tagore. These tivo men gave birth to India as she is today. 
We are their children in thought — very imperfect, very 
foolish children but their children, nevertheless. Both of 
them, though vastly different, sprang from the soil and 
culture of India and are rooted in the ten thousand year old 
Indian tradition — both so different but both reminding us 
of the innumerable facets of India. Both ivere typically 
Indian, both so diffei'ent and yet so alike. They represented 
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the ideal of young India — the ideal which I had in inv 
young days and whicli possibly many people still have. And 
yet I find that tliose two men somchotc seem vciy distant 
now. Though we speak of them very often, we have fallen 
into different ways of thinking and taken to other ideals. 
Instead of that mighty spirit of creative effort and faith and 
hope, trhich tliose men in their own different ways 
represented in the modern age, India as also other countries, 
begin to represent more and more a spirit of denial and 
destruction. If that is the spirit of the modern age, what will 
your activities in your various sections, schools, seminars, 
conferences and congresses he worth? \Vhat will they he 
tvonh if some dark cloud were to hover above you and 
envelop you at any time? This is veiy likely. I remember 
the meeting of the League of Nations in Geneva in the year 
1938. There were innumerable other organs of the League 
of Nations also meeting there. At that lime, Europe was 
shaken by the fear of war. There were war clouds in the 
Sudctcnland and Czechoslovakia and all kinds of threats 
and ultimatums n’cre in the air; people rushed from London 
or from Paris to this place or that. At that time, in Geneva,.! 
found these commissions and committees working calmly as 
if they tverc oblivious of everything else. They could not, of 
course, stop tvhat was happening and a year later the 
committees, the commissions and the League of Nations 
itself tvere all ovenrhelmed by events trhich they could not 
understand or control. I tvondered then how a great organiza- 
tion like the League of Nations, after twenty years or more 
of t'ery good tvork indeed, had been stvept away by some- 
thing which it could not control. 

And so, a fear creeps into my mind: arc all our labours 
possibly going to be sts'cpt away by something totally beyond 
our control? If so, is it not more desirable to control that 
something or try to control it, rather than tiy and live in an 
ivory tower, doing good work, no doubt, but doing work 
tvhich somehow docs not touch the essence of things? That 
is one of the difficulties that confronts me. 

We have suddenly emerged into a new age. Of course, 
every age is a new age but, I suppose, it is correct to say that 
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this age of ours is especially so; and the symbol of the age is 
the atom bomb or atomic energy, if you like, but it is well to 
remember that today atomic energ)' is thought of in terms 
of atom bombs only. And if the atom bomb is the symbol of 
this age, then everything is conditioned by that symbol — 
man’s thinking, man’s fears and everything else. 

We seem to live under this shadow. Are we, with the very 
proud and magnificent edifice of our civilization, nearing the 
afternoon or evening of this civilization? Have we lost the 
creative spirit? Have we lost die energy' and faidi that go 
ivith the daivn of civilizations? Can we recapture that 
spirit of the daivn in this afternoon and convert it into some- 
tliing other than ivhat it is today or is it inevitable that the 
afternoon will be folloived by the evening and then by the 
shades of night? I do not know but my mind struggles tvi.th 
tliis problem.. It also struggles with the smaller problems of 
the day, for ive cannot ignore diem. The problem of our 
civilization, hoivever, is the major question mark of the day. 
How are tve to meet diese problems? UNESCO says, by 
education, science and culture. Of course. Hot\" else? And 
yet we find that education, as our distinguished Chairman 
has just told us, has been leading us into wrong channels. 
We find science perverted to serve ei'il ends. We find that 
culture, instead of being something that broadens our vision 
and gives us wisdom, sometimes actually narrows us and 
engenders wars. It is not culture but die slogan, of culture that 
is used anyhow and each person ivho uses it means some- 
thing quite different by it. Thus, the very things diat ought 
to help us in solving the ismrld’s problems, namely, education, 
science and culture, become barriers to that solution. How 
are ive to get over these difficulties? Surely, not by denying 
them or by saying that education, science and culture are no 
good. Certainly not, because, after all, they are the only 
available means for us to forge ahead, understand and solve 
these problems. Therefore, we have to adhere to them and 
yet, yiiile adhering, ive have to realize that these words often 
become debased in our mouths and in our activities, more 
especially in the field of politics, where every noble iwrd or 
sentiment man has ever invented or thought of becomes 
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base coin. UNESCO, I iindcr-stand, is carrying on, here in 
India and possibly elsewhere, investigations into \sdiat is 
called the problem oE tensions. They study all kinds o£ ten- 
sions; tensions between capital and labour, tensions between 
communities, between groups and .so many other tensions, oE 
which the world is Eull today. I wonder iE it 3vould not be a 
worthy exercise Eor UNESCO to study them at Lake Success. 
^Vhy not study them at the UN headquarter.s? "Why not 
study them in the various Chancelleries oE the world, since 
they are the root cause oE the tensions oE the world today and 
not those people who occasionally might, in a fit oE excite- 
ment, break a Eew heads. They are Eortunately Eew but those 
who sit in the Chancelleries are preparing to break millions 
and billions oE heads. How then are we going to stop that? 
Surely not by studying the petty problems oE the market 
place or oE some obscure corners oE the world, ■when this major 
problem ot'ershadotvs the world. I am placing bcEore )'ou in 
all humility the problems that conEront me. I may tell you 
that when I think oE these problems, all pride oE intellect 
goes, because I have seen intellect prostituted to base ends. 
Sometimes, intellect by itselE leads to nothing. All pride oE 
achievement Eades because oE this tremendous lack oE 
achievement that stares us in the Eace today. I do not know 
ts’hat remains in its place. Perhaps, some pride must remain, 
because, as long as there is strength, one must have some 
pride in doing one’s duty, whatever the achiet'ements might 
he. Apart Erom the personal equation, the big question does 
stare us in the Eace. How arc tve, however and wheresoever 
situated, to meet this great problem in this atomic age oE 
ours? We find people, nations and statesmen talking in terms 
oE the greatest certitude about their being right and about 
their undertaking some moral crusade or other Eor the 
benefit oE mankind. Sometimes, I Eeel that the tvorld may 
be better olE iE there were Eewer oE these modern crusaders 
about. Everyone tvants not only to carry on a moral crusade 
in his own environment but to impose his moral crusade 
upon another. ^Vhen moralities or the objectives oE the 
moral ausadcs dill'cr, conflict inevitably comes. The Eact oE 
the matter is that in theory there is and there ought to be a 
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great deal in common between ivhat is considered culture and 
trutli. Nevertheless, the world is a place with much \’ariety. 
The great nations of the world have very different back- 
grounds; their historical development has been different; 
even their ivants are different today. In a great part of 
contemporary Asia, the primary wants are food, clothing, 
housing and tolerably healtliy conditions of living. You 
cannot expect any high flights of culture where the primary 
needs of mankind are not satisfied. People necessarily think of 
these primary needs in a gi'eat part of Asia. Other countries 
think differently, because of their different needs and different 
backgrounds. In a country like India, we cannot forget the 
great and glorious past we have had and there is no reason 
ivhy ire should forget tliat past. We try to get rid of the burden 
of that past irhere it is wrong or out of place to remember it. 
Our roots, however, must necessarily belong to that past. The 
first thing to remember is that, irhile the "world is inevitably 
developing common ways of action and thinking — because 
this has become essential — , inevitably also there are going 
to be differences "^rhich we must recognize and allow full 
play, ivithout trying to impose our ivill on others in order to 
obliterate those differences. I would apply this test even to a 
country like India and much more so ivhen we talk of the 
whole is^orld. Many countries seem to think that it is their 
duty to make others like themselves. 

This is essentially an age of science and technological 
development. This technological development goes ahead 
i\dth an ever increasing tempo and it will no doubt affect the 
lives of men and, perhaps, may end up in their deaths. In 
many -ways, it results in a tremendous advance and we can 
say i\Tth assurance that many of the problems of past history, 
namely, those of food, clothing, housing and health services 
and all that a human being requires, are capable of solution 
today. There is enough in tire ivorld for all and more. There- 
fore, the old cause of conflict no longer exists. Yet, something 
is lacking. The fact is that this technological age has brought 
greater conflicts in its train in spite of its promise of putting 
an end to conflicts. This again is a great contradiction, for 
notwithstanding the continuous talk of peaceful progress, 
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co-opcration and mutual understanding among, nations, ire 
move in contrary directions. Our knowing one another 
more, instead o[ making each of us understand and appreciate 
tlic other, often brings dislike of the other. Hoir can ire get 
over these contradictions? I take it that the problem of 
UNESCO is essentially this: how to get over dilTiculties in 
order to realize its ideals? How to utilize education, science 
and culture in the right way and prevent its exploitation for 
i\Tong ends? I think that these efforts will not bring success, 
unless somehow or other they can affect this other major 
factor which seems to hang over world affairs today, Hoi\’ it 
can be done, I do not know. 

We live in a period of tremendous potential conflict and 
every nation begins to think more and more in terms of 
survival. "^Vhen people think in terms of survival, it means 
that they are conditioned by great fear and irhen the desire 
for survival asserts itself, then logical thinking and the 
reasoning faculties do not even function. Htiman beings 
forget their humanity, because they are just fighting to escape 
some dreadful terror, struggling to sun'ive and they do not 
care trhat happens or ivhat they do in order to sun'ive. This 
applies to individuals as well as nations. This struggle for 
survival, which brings out the worst in humanity, is a dread- 
ful prospect. If humanity continues to think in terms of 
encompassing fear and of mere sun'ival, then fear itself will 
inevitably bring out all inhuman instincts. When the real 
struggle for survival comes, few may survii'c and, possibly, 
tliose who survive will not be human. 

You ivill forgive me if I have taken you somewhat outside 
your normal realm of activity and thought but I have felt that 
unless is'e think of the problem in the context of this broader 
outlook and vision, perhaps, we will be caught in narrow 
grooves of thought and not progi’ess further. 



ON MUSEUMS 


I AM grateful to you for inviting me to inaugurate this 
Centenary Celebration because 1 am deeply interested in 
museums in my otvn layman’s rvay. I am not an expert in 
anything but I have dabbled in a large number of activities. 
I am interested in many things and am even interested in 
experts, tliough from a distance. It is obvious that- experts 
have their use but they often think that they function only 
in a rvorld of experts, with the result that they somehow lose 
touch rvith the common man or the layman who is not an 
expert. I merely mention this, because I feel that experts 
exist in some upper sphere unconnected with humanity at 
large and very fe-jv persons even find their way there except, 
as I said, experts. 

Now, museums I think are very necessary from a variety 
of points of view and some of the most exhilarating times that 
I have spent have been in museums — not in this country but 
chiefly in Europe — and I have always been sorry that I could 
not spend more time there. "WTiat exactly a museum is and 
what purpose it serves are questions tvhich can be answered 
in many tvays. I suppose it is some kind of congealed history 
or a bit of the past locked up in your cabinets and placed so 
tliat you may have a glimpse of it. It is a place where you 
collect beautiful objects and it is good to have beautiful 
objects for people to look at. More and more people seem to 
lose all idea of tvhat beauty is and to surround themselves 
tvidi articles which certainly are not beautiful, ^vhatever else 
they may be. It is quite extraordinary how people are losing 
any real appreciation of beauty. What is die reason? I am 
not talking of India only but of many other countries, too; 
whether it is symptomatic of die modern age or not, I do not 
know; but die fact remains that we are becoming more and 
more shoddy. What is worse, hoivever, is that we sometimes 
seem to take pride in this fact. Therefore, it is desirable to 
collect articles of beauty. Even in a matter like children’s 
toys, may I ask -why they should be given horrible golliwogs 
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as presents? I do not know. No doubt, children are interested 
in animals and they should have them. "WHiy not have 
beautiful things and why not train them in the appreciation 
of beauty from their childhood instead of giving them toys 
which arc caricatures of what tltey sec? Such toys no doubt 
c.\cite their curiosity but, at the same time, make them 
insensitive to beauty. Because of this tendency, tvhich appears 
to me to be grotving throughout the world, because of this 
lack of appreciation of any kind of beauty, it is desirable to 
collect articles of beauty from the past and the present so that 
tve may at least have some standard to judge by and so that 
the people who come to the museums may see for a while 
articles of beauty, even though they may not generally sec 
tliem in their daily lives. 

There is anotlier aspect of the museum tvhich I called 
congealed history. Do people go there just to sec odd things 
oddly displayed, just to sec, as an oddity, something that 
existed five hundred or a thousand years ago or do they go 
to see something that might have significance for them et'en 
today? I do not knotv how history is taught because, at 
college, I hardly learnt history in the normal way. I read it 
myself and, therefore, my reading was not guided by experts 
at all. It ts’as casual, though widespread, reading and I was 
fascinated by it. My fascination for history tvas not in reading 
about odd events that happened in the past but rather in 
its relation to the things that led up to the present. Only 
then did it become alive to me. Othenvise it ivould have 
been an odd thing unconnected witli my life or the world. 
It must somehow' be connected in a series — something of 
the past leading to something else and that something else 
leading to the present. Then alone can history live for us. 

Let us apply that to the museum. A museum w'hich is 
really meant to interest and educate must be something w'hich 
connects its objects ^vith the things the visitors are used to 
seeing in their lives and in their environments. It should not 
be just a symbol of the distant, unconnected past. I do not 
know' how far our experts think on these lines and prepare 
their museums on these lines. It is not the normal 
antiquarian’s view of things. An antiquarian is necessary, of 
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course, to collect these antiquities but an antiquarian who 
himself becomes an antique piece is not much good. He must 
have some relation to tlie modern ^vorld. Then only can we 
make antiquity a living reality in tei'ms of the modern world. 
Forgive me for tliese personal reflections. It seems to me 
incorrect for us to treat any period of the past as something 
cut off from subsequent periods or from the present and if I 
look at it that tray it does not interest me much. If there is 
the slightest connection between that and my present-day 
thoughts and activities it is a blessing and a matter of interest 
to me. I am giving these rather personal reactions, because 
I think it might interest some of you, gentlemen, especially 
diose connected tvith museums. If I may say so with all 
humility, the greatest danger in the world is that people, in 
their zeal to specialize, lose all perspective. They become 
specialists at a particular job and very fine specialists at that 
but they lose the larger vietv of things and, therefore, perhaps 
they may be said to be only specialists and notliing more. 
Some of you may knotv these lines from Words'worth: 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose t\'as to him 
And it was nothing more. 

They bring to mind the botanist -who studies the Latin 
names of floweis but loses all sense of the beauty of flo^vers. 
In other words, we become experts in sometliing but lack 
trisdom in everj'tliing else. In our world, which is so learned 
in so many subjects, tliere is very little 'wisdom. Perhaps, 
tliat is because we all kno^v sometlring about a very little part 
of life and very little about the larger scheme of things. 

Now, coming back to tlie museum, it is a collection of all 
kinds of things of beauty or tilings of utility from the past 
and present and should convey to us some idea of the larger 
scheme of life. It should ultimately lead to or at least help in 
an understanding of tlie present scheme of things. I like tlie 
museums of antiquity but there is another type of museum 
■which perhaps die antiquaiians consider to be of a lower 
species, dliat is the type which may be represented by, let 
us say, Deutsches Museum of Munich and some other 
museums in Paris and London, where one can see modern 
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life, modern activity, the growth of science from the prc- 
scientific period. Such museums are fascinating and contain 
more education than years of courses in college or university. 
They also represent somctliing I should like to sec grow as 
part of general education and school or college education. 

Lastly, the whole point of museums, whetlicr they be 
museums of antiquity or museums of modern life, is that 
larger and larger numbers of people should visit them and 
learn from them. They should not be confined to the visiting 
Directors of Museums from otlier countries. More and more 
people should come and learn and, in fact, facilities for learn- 
ing should be provided. That is to say, some aiTangement 
should be made for lectures to be given to ordinary folk who 
come there and for guides to e.vplain to them what these 
things are and aranse their interest in them, especially school 
children and college boys and girls. That is tlie main purpose 
of museums. I ivould not ver}- much mind if no adult came to 
the museums, because his mind is made up and is not ahvays 
capable of learning much; but in the formative period of 
childhood and youth, it is essential that people should come to 
museums and learn. Their minds will be affected by the 
objects ts’hich they see there. I should like this aspect of 
education through the museums to be developed, not by 
appeals to the public but by encouraging and inviting 
people to come, inviting not only the people who would 
normally come but also those who would not otlienvise come, 
persuading tliem to bring their children and explaining 
things to them so that they may widen their vision and feel 
diat the -world is a bigger thing than they normally believed 
it to be. As I grow old, I tend to philosophize and dole out 
advice to others. But 1 am happy to be here to participate in 
the Centenar)' Celebration of the oldest of India’s museums. 
I hope it will flourish and expand and, if I may say so, 
expand in the direction that I have indicated. 



THE CONCEPT OF MAN 

I AiM grateful to you for this opportunity of attending tlie 
last session of this Symposium. 'I must apologize for not 
having attended tlie opening session to welcome you all here. 
I looked forward to it greatly, not merely to perform the 
formal function of opening but rather, as the President 
suggested, to participate in some way in your discussions and 
talks and to try and gather some light from tliose discussions. 
I was greatly disappointed that I could not do so. It is good of 
you to ask me to speak but I feel somervhat hesitant because 
of die presence of very eminent friends who have come from 
distant countries. There are specialists and men and women 
of gi'eat experience; and for me to say something about the 
gi'eat subject of your debate appears rather presumptuous to 
me. If I had the chance and the occasion to attend some of 
your sessions, I trould have listened to tvhat tvas said, perhaps, 
sometimes participated or put a question but mostly listened. 
I would have listened, because I have been anxious to find 
out what you had in your mind and to find out how that 
would help me to understand for myself some of the problems 
diat confront us. Most of us, I suppose, are burdened with 
the complexity of our present-day problems. We live our day 
to day lives and face our day to day difficulties but somehow 
diat is not enough. One seeks something behind diat daily 
round and tries to find out how one can solve the problems 
that affect die irorld. For one ivhom circumstances have 
placed in a position of great responsibility, it is particularly 
difficult to avoid drinking about diese problems. During the 
last feir iveeks I have been going about this great country 
and seeing multitudes of human beings, surging masses of 
my countrymen and countrywomen. I have dius invariably 
thought of ivhat ivas going to happen to these people, ivhat 
they -were thinking and in which direction diey were going. 
These questions apply to us also because we are in die same 
boat. And then I think of the multitudes in other countries. 
What about diose vast masses of human beings? Some of us 
here are functioning on the political plane and presuming to 
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decide tlic faic of nations. Mow far do our deci.sions adcct 
these midtitudcs? Do we think of them or do we live in some 
upper stratosphere of diplomats and politicians and the like, 
exchanging notes and sometimes using harsh words against 
one another? In the context cif this miglity world, its vast 
masses of human beings and tlic tremendous phase of transi- 
tion through tvhich we arc passing, politics becomes rather 
tri^•ial. I have no particular light to ihrotv on the problems 
that you hate been discussing; rather I would like to put 
some of the difhculties that I have in my mind before you and 
I hope tliat when I have occasion to read some of the reports 
of what you hat’e been saying to each other, perhaps, those 
addresses might help me to understand the methods of 
.solving some of these problems. 

Now, one of my chief difTiculties is this: somehow it 
seems to me that the modern world is getting completely out 
of tune tvith what I might call the life of the mind — I am 
leaving out the life of the spirit at the moment. Yet, the 
modem world is entirely the outcome of the life of the mind. 
After all, it is the human mind that has produced everything 
that tve see around us and feel around us. Civilization is the 
product of the human mind and yet, strangely enough, one 
begins to feel that the function of the mind becomes less and 
less important in the modern world or, at any rate, is no 
longer so important as it used to be. The mind may count 
for a great deal in specialized domains; it does and so we make 
great progress in those specialized domains of life but, 
generally speaking, the mind as a whole counts for less and 
less. That is my impression. If it is a comect impression, 
then there is something radically wrong with the civilization 
diat we are building or have built. The changes that are so 
rapidly taking place emphasize other aspects of life and 
somehow prevent the mind from functioning as it should and 
as perhaps it used to do in the earlier periods of the world’s 
history. If that is true, then surely it is not a good outlook for 
the tvorld, because the very basis on which our civilization 
has grown, on which man has risen step by step to the great 
heights on which he stands today, the very foundation of 
that edifice, is shaken. 
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In India ive are more particularly concerned about the 
primary necessities of life for our people. We are concerned 
ivith food for our people, ivitli clotliing, shelter and housing 
for our people, with education, healtli and so on. Unless you 
have these primary necessities, it seems futile to me to talk, 
about the life of the mind or the life of the spirit. You cannot 
talk of God to a starving person; you must give him food. 
One must deal ivitli these primary necessities, it is true. 
Nevertheless, even in dealing witli tliem one has to have some 
kind of ideal or objecti^'e in view. If that ideal or objective 
somehoiv becomes less and less connected ^vith the groivth 
of tile human mind, then there must be sometliing ivrong. 
I do not know if ivhat I say is true or -whether you agree with 
it and I do not know, even if it is true, what can be done to 
improi'e it. 

I am, if I may say so, a gi'eat admirer of tire achieve- 
ments of modern civilization, of tlie groivth of and 
applications of science and of technological groivth. Humanity 
has every reason to be proud of them and yet if these achieve- 
ments lessen the capacity for future gi'oivth — and that -will 
happen if die mind deteriorates — then surely there is some- 
Uiing irrong about this process. It is obvious that ultimately 
the mind should dominate. I am not mentioning the spirit 
again but diat comes into the picture, too. If the world suffers 
from mental deterioration or from moral degradation, dien 
something goes irrong at the very root of civilization or 
culture. Even though that civilization may drag out for a 
considerable period, it giotvs less and less vital and ultimately 
tumbles doivn. When I look back on the periods of past 
history, I find certain periods very outstanding. They show 
great achievements of the human mind, ivhile some others 
do not. One finds races achieving a high level and die'n 
apparend)' fading aivay — at least fading aivay from die 
point of view of their achievements. And so I wonder ivhether 
something that led to the fading aivay of relatively high 
cultures is not happening today and producing an inner 
■weakness in the structiu'e of our modern civilization. 

Then the question arises in my mind as to which environ- 
ment is likely to produce the best type of human being. 
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You talk about education and dial obviously is vcri' 
important. But apart from school or college education, the 
entire environment that sunounds us naturally affects the 
development of the human being. What kind of environ- 
ment has produced these gieat ages of histor)? Are ive 
going toivards that environment or going away from it, in 
spite of the great progress that we have made in many 
departments of human life? The Industrial Revolution 
that started about 200 years ago brought about enormous 
changes, largely for the good. That process, I take it, 
is continuing and the tempo of change becomes faster and 
faster. 'Where is it leading us to? It has led us in one 
direction towards great conflicts and possibly gieater conflicts 
are in store, for us which dircaten to engulf a large part of 
humanity in a common cataclysm. 

There is an essential contradiction in this race between 
progress and building up on the one hand and this clement on 
the odicr, ■which is likely to destroy all that -we have built 
up. Most of us seem to live as if both are inevitable and have 
to be put up with. It is very odd dial we wish to build and 
build and build and at the same time look fonvard to the 
possible destruction of all that we build. The destruction 
may externally be through war but what is perhaps more 
dangerous is the inner destruction of the mind and spirit, 
after which die destruction of the outer emblems cf the mind 
and spirit may folloiv. Is it, I wonder, some resultant of the 
growth of the Industrial Revolution that is over-readi ing 
itself? Have we lost touch widi the roots that give strength 
to a race, humanity or the individual just as a city diveller, 
perhaps, loses toiidi with the soil and sometimes even with 
the sun, living an artificial life in comfort and even in liuxur)'? 
He lacks something that is vital to the human being. So 
whole races begin more and more to live an artificial life, 
cut off, if I may say so, from the soil and the sun. Is 
that not so? These ideas trouble me. This gioivdi of a 
mechanical civilization, which has obviously brought great 
triumphs and helped the world so much, gradually affects 
the man and the mind. The mind ivhich produced the 
madiine to help itself gradually becomes a slave of that 
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machine and we progressively become a mechanically minded 
race. 

I suppose the vitality of a gi'oup, an individual or a society 
is measured by die extent to which it possesses courage and, 
above all, a'eative imagination. If diat creative imagination 
is lacking, our groivth becomes more and more stunted, 
which is a sign of decay. What then is happening today? 
Are we trying to improve in this respect or are tve merely 
functioning some-where on die surface without touching the 
reality ivhich is afflicting the world and ivdiich may result in 
political conflict, in economic warfare or in ivorld ivar? 

So, trhen diere are discussions on die concept of man as 
visualized in die Eastern ideal or the '^Vestern ideal, they 
interest me gi'eatly from a historical point of vieiv and from 
a cultural point of view, although I have ahvays resisted 
this idea of dividing the world into the Orient and the 
Occident. I do not believe in such divisions. There have, of 
course, been differences in racial and national outlook and in 
ideals but to talk of die East and the "West as such has little 
meaning. The modern West, meaning diereby a great part of 
Europe and die Americas, has, more especially during die 
last 200 years or so, developed a particular type of civilization 
ivhich is based on certain traditions derived from Greece and 
Rome. It is, hoirever, the tremendous industrial groivdi that 
has made die West ivliat it is. I can see the difference betiveen 
an industrialized and a non-industrialized counti-y. I think 
the difference, say between India and Europe in the Middle 
Ages, ivould not have been ver)^ gieat and tvould have 
been comparable to the difference between any of the great 
countries of Asia today. 

I feel diat we think ivrongly because we are misled in our 
approach. Differences have crept in and been intensified by 
this process of industrialization and mechanization, which 
has promoted material well-being tremendously and which 
has been a blessing to humanity. At the same time, it is 
coiToding die life of die mind and thereby encouraging a 
process of self-destruction. I am not, for the moment, talking 
or thinking about, -wars and die like. We have seen in 
histor)- races come tip and gradually fade aivay, in Asia, in 
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Europe and other places. Arc we witnessing the same thing 
today ? 

It may be that this will not take elTcct in our life-time. In 
the past anps'ay, one great consolation was that things 
happened only in one particular quarter of the world. If tliere 
was a collapse in one part of the tvorld, the otlier part carried 
on. Now, the whole world hangs together in life atid death 
so tliat if this civilization fades away or collapses it will take 
practically die whole world down ivith it. No part of it will 
be left to survive as it could in olden times. During the 
so-called Dark Ages of Europe, there were bright periods in 
Asia, in China, in India, in the Middle East and elsewhere. 
In the old days, if progress was limited, disaster was also 
limited in extent and intensity. Today, when we have arrived 
at a period of great progress, we Jiavc also arrived at a period 
of great disaster and it is a little difficult for us to choose a 
middle tvay which would enable us to achiei e a little progress 
and, at the same time, to limit the scope of disaster. That is 
the major question. A person who has to carry a burden of 
responsibility is greatly troubled by the practical aspects of 
this question. I should have liked your conference to throw 
light on this question. Am I right in saying that the mental 
life of the world is in a process of deterioration, cliiefly because 
the environment that has been aeated by the industrial 
revolution does not give time or opportunity to individuals 
to think? I do not deny that today there are many gi'eat 
thinkers but it is quite likely that they might be submerged 
in the mass of unthinking humanity. 

We are dealing with and talking a great deal about 
democracy and I have little doubt that democracy is the 
best of all the various methods available to us for the 
governance of human beings. At the same time, we are 
seeing today — by today I mean the last Uvo decades or so — 
the emergence of democracy in a somewhat uncontrolled 
form. When we think of democracy, we normally tliink of 
it in the rather limited sense of the 1 9th century or the early 
20th century use of the term. Owing to the remarkable 
technological giowth, something has happened since then 
and mean^vhile democracy has also spread. The result is that 
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M'e have A^st masses of human beings brought up by the 
industrial revolution, AS’ho are not encouraged or given an 
opportunity to think much. They live a life Avhich, from the 
point of vieAF of physical comfort, is incomparably better 
tlian it has been in any previous generation but they seldom 
have a chance to think. And yet in a democratic system, it 
is this vast mass of human beings that Avill ultimately govern 
or elect those A\dio govern. 

Are tliey likely to elect more or less the sort of persons 
diey need? That becomes a little doubtful. And I think it 
may be said Arithout offence — and I certainly can say Avdthout 
offence, for I belong to that tribe of politicians — that the 
quality of men Avho are selected by this modern democratic 
mediod of adult suffrage gradually deteriorates. There are 
outstanding individuals chosen, no doubt, but their quality 
does deteriorate because of tlris lack of thinking and because 
of the application of modern methods of propaganda. All 
the noise and din and the machinery of advertisement prevent 
men from thinking. They react to this din and noise 
by producing a dictator or a dumb politician, Avho is insensi- 
tive, Apho can stand all the din and noise in the Avorld and 
yet remain standing on his tAvo feet. He gets elected Avhile 
his riA^al collapses because he cannot stand all this din. It is 
an extraordinary state of affairs. It is all A^ery Avell for us to 
praise the groAPth of democrac)' and I am all for it. The 
point that I A\nsh to make is not in regard to democracy but 
rather in regard to the fact that modern life does not 
encourage the life of tlie mind. If tire life of the mind is not 
encouraged, then inevitably civilization deteriorates, the 
race deteriorates and ultimately both collapse in some big 
cataclysm or just fade aAvay and become as other races and 
chilizations haA'e become. 
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M r Chairman, Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, I base 
accepted svith pleasure the task of inaugurating the 
National Art Treasures Fund, not because I happen to be a 
particularly suitable person in matters connected svith art but 
because I greatly admire it, albeit as an inexpert layman. I 
consider it veiy important that the artistic and aesthetic side of 
a nation’s giosvth should be given prominence. Naturally, a 
government has to deal largely with svhat might be called the 
primary' needs of the people. It can hardly think of anytliing 
else before the primary needs are satisfied. Nevertheless, no 
country and no people can subsist only on primary needs; 
they certainly cannot giosv. Apart from food, one has also 
to provide tliem svith other fare — clothing and other 
necessities of life. After all, when we talk of the growth of a 
people, of civilization, of cultural life, we think of all manner 
of things, besides these primary needs. \Vc think of their 
mental, intellectual and spiritual gi'owth and of the artistic 
and aesthetic needs of their lives. "We, perhaps, also think 
of the danger that some of these primary needs of life might 
suffer at the hands of other tendencies which are certainly 
very' important, provided they are kept -within proper bounds 
and not allowed to become the masters of human destiny. 

Delhi has got no proper museum. We have some small 
collections here that are good but they are practically nothing 
compared with the great museums of Europe and America. 
And that is unfortunate for all of us, more especially for our 
children who receive their ideas of bOauty or lack of beauty 
from such institutions. If I may say so with all respect, the 
governmental structures of Delhi are not all very beautiful to 
look at, although some of them arc obviously meant to 
impress. If you want to sec architectural beauty in India, 
you have to go back to the buildings of another age. So, it is 
important to have museums, not only to keep treasures intact 
and make them accessible but also to enable the rising 
generations to look at them, so that they can have some idea 

Speech at tlic inaiiRiiralion of the National Art Treasure: rnnd. New 
nelhi, I'chniary 23, 1952 
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of India in regard to die finer aspects of life. Personally, I 
should imagine that any proper teaching of history ivould 
include the artistic and cultural development of a people 
as an essential element. Without that, history becomes a 
string of events, of battles and of kings, which can neither 
inspire nor do much good to anybody. It does not really 
matter very much whether you remember the names of 
kings or not but it is important that you remember the artistic 
achievements of a race. 

I believe, ive have some good museums in India, though 
they can hardly be compared isdth die great museums and 
galleries of the West. The type of great art we have has essen- 
tially to be seen on the site itself. It is not nonnally a thing 
that can be placed in a museum, sometimes because it is part 
of big structures and sometimes because it has almost groivn 
out of die A^ery rocks. It is part of the natural scene like some 
of our great sculptures, caves and frescoes. It is right that 
these places should become, even more so than they are noAV, 
places of artistic pilgrimage for us so that ive may learn from 
them not only something of the past but something of the 
grace of life ivliich can, perhaps, affect our present life also. 
We cannot transport these big architectural monuments but 
diere are still plenty of art treasures in India ivhich can be 
kept togediei'. It is important that we should keep these things 
not only for ourselves but also for our friends from outside 
India ivlio may come here and iv^ho may like to see diem 
assembled in a feiv places rather than to have to hunt for 
them in odd places all over India. 

I think that the step which has been proposed is an 
important one in this direction, because art, like some other 
things, should not become just a governmental affair and 
should not depend entirely on die encouragement of the 
government. Governments should, of course, encourage it but 
governments have a peculiar ivay of Asmrking and diey some- 
hoAv become rigid and lose touch with the popular mind. 
Therefore, it is right that ive should bring in others into this 
organization; in fact, if I may say so, we should give the lead 
to those of our people ivho love art to build up theSe great art 
collections. 
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Here is this city oE New Dcllii and Old Delhi is nearby. 
There are many things in Old Delhi which, perhaps, many 
of ns and many of you do not like. They arc certainly capable 
of improvement. Nevertheless, there arc many things in 
Old Delhi, old buildings, for instance, which stand out. But 
there is something more than that. There is the spirit and the 
genius of an ancient city, where almost every stone tells you a 
story, where history is embedded even in the dirty lanes — the 
history of events and the history of a people in their happi- 
ness and soiTOw through long ages past. There is this ancient 
city tvith much that is good and much that is bad: but it has 
a definite and positive atmosphere ■which you can feel in your 
bones if you go there, especially if you know something about 
the tremendous past of Old Delhi which is supposed to be 
tlie seventh city of Delhi. New Delhi attracts large numbers 
of people for business or pleasure and it has some big and 
impre.ssivc buildings and plenty of offices. Large numbers 
of people, directly or indirectly concerned with the adminis- 
tration of India, sit in these offices and work away. But Netv 
Delhi has always seemed to me to be a place without a soul 
and without spirit. In spite of its large structures of stone 
and brick and in spite of a certain attractiveness which some 
of the New Delhi buildings may possess, New Delhi is not an 
attractive place. This is not so because of the buildings; I 
am talking more of the atmosphere that surrounds it. Now, 
you cannot develop the right atmosphere in a city too quickly. 
But, at any rate, you can lay the foundation for it; you can 
help that atmosphere to grow. 

Art galleries and museums in a great city arc like windows 
tvhich look out on the broader, richer and deeper things of 
life. I feel somewhat ashamed that in this great capital of 
India we have nothing really worthy of being called a 
museum. We have plenty of good things. There is a place 
called “The Central Museum of Asian Antiquities.” Once 
I went there and found that the last visitor had come three 
months ago. Well, that is really odd. It struck me as odd 
that, on an average, there should be only one visitor every 
three mortths to the Museum of Asian Antiquities. When 
I went there, naturally, the people in charge were somewhat 
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upset-they were not expecting visitors and they had to 
be sent for from all over the place. People were working 
in an office in a musty and dusty atmosphere. That is the 
way in vffiich a typical governmental museum functions. It 
is not interested in the public seeing the exliibits; it is 
interested in ticketing and docketing and presenting a report 
at the end. Nov^ even that may have some value^ for the 
future. But certainly the value it has in the present is practi- 
cally nil, because the museum is not a part of tlie life of the 
people but merely of the officials who sit there. The whole 
idea of museums somehow seems to be unconnected with 
the life of our people. It lives in the upper atmosphere of 
officials. That is not good enough and the question arises 
hoiv we can make museums a vital part of our people’s lives, 
of tlie lives of our school children and of college boys and 
girls ivho can come and see and learn from them and be 
inspired by objects of art and thus develop their oipn creative 
talents by looking at the great creations of the past. There- 
fore, I greatly ^velcome the aeation of this Fund in the hope 
that it will lead to the creation of that atmosphere even in 
this official ridden city of New Delhi as also in the other 
great cities of India. I should like the whole countr)' to be 
dotted with museums. They cannot all be very big; you 
cannot spread out the treasures all over the country. They 
have to remain more or less concentrated to be properly 
looked after. They can be duplicated to some extent at other 
places, too. ^\ffiat I am anxious about is this: every child of 
India should see something of these artistic treasures, should 
understand something that has gone to build up India 
should assimilate, even if in a small measure, the genius of 

India, which, adapted to the modern conditions, should make 
the country ermv 
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THE WAY TO SPIRITUAL REVIW\.L 


I N THIS 5oleinn gathering of Bliikhns and Buddhist scholars 
from all over the world, I sec something of histoiy. This 
Conference has a deep significance for us in India and must 
have the same significance for the whole world because the 
latter is at a turning point in histor)'. The message of the 
Buddha may well solve the problems of our troubled and 
tormented world. I came to Sanchi, not to give you a message 
but to search for something myself. In this torn and distorted 
world, I am a very confused person. I see no light and often 
stumble. I tr}- to search for what is lacking in me and to find 
out what is tvanted of me by my country and my people. 

Histor)' today has ceased to be the history of this counti*)' 
or that. It has become the history of mankind because we arc 
all tied up together in a common fate. 

In India, as in other countries, great lights have shone 
to show us the right tvay. Not only has India been the scene of 
these great teachings but she has also sent them abroad to 
light up the darkness in other countries. The message that tlie 
Buddha gave 2,500 years ago shed its light not only on India 
or Asia but on the whole world. 

The question that inevitably suggests itself is, how far can 
the great message of the Buddha apply to the present-clay 
world? Perhaps it may apply, perhaps, it may not; but I do 
know that if we follow the principles enunciated by the 
Buddha, we will ultimately win peace and tranquillity for 
the tvorld. For all we know we may be sowing such seeds in 
this Conference as trill flower for the good of humanity. 


Mc'sage to tlic International Riiddhist Cultural Conference, .Sanrlii, 
November 29, 1952 
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ENDS AND MEANS- 

I HAVE come to you not so much in my capacity as Prime 
Minister of a gi'eat country or a politician but rather as a 
humble seekfer after truth and as one who has continuously 
struggled to find the t\^ay, not ahvays ^vith success, to fit 
action to tlie objectives and ideals that he has held. The 
process is ahvays difficult but it becomes increasingly so in 
this world of conflict and passion. Politicians have to deal 
with day to day problems and they seek immediate remedies. 
Philosophers diink of ultimate objectives and are apt to lose 
touch rvitli the day to day world and its problems. Neither 
approach appears to be adequate by itself. Is it possible to 
combine those two approaches and function after the manner 
of Plato’s philosopher-kings? You, Sir, -who have had the 
experience of the role of a great man of action and also that 
of a philosopher as head of this university, should be able to 
help us to answer this question. 

In this -^vorld of incessant and feverish activity, men have 
little time to think, much less to consider ideals and objectives. 
Yet, ho^v are to act, even in tlie present, unless we know 
■which -^vay ^ve are going and what our objectives are? It is 
only in the peaceful atmosphere of a university that these 
basic problems can be adequately considered. It is only 
■when the )-oung men and women, who are in the university 
today and on -whom tire burden of life’s problems rvill fall 
tomoiTOtv, learn to have clear objectives and standards of 
values that tlrere is hope for the next generation. The past 
generation produced some great men but as a generation it 
led the -tvorld repeatedly to disaster.’ T-^sm world wars are the 
price that has been paid for the lack of rvisdom on man’s 
part in this generation. It is a terrible price and the tragedy 
of it is tlrat, er'en after the price has been paid, ^ve have 

Addrc's on the occnsion of the conferment of the dcijroc of Doctoi of 
Law at Cohimhia Uni\cr^it\, New York, October 17, 1019 t 
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not purchased real peace or a cessation o£ conflict and an 
even deeper tragedy is that mankind docs not profit by its 
experience and continues to go the same tray that led 
previously to disaster. 

Wc have had tvars and tve have had victory and tre liavc 
celebrated that victory: yet, what is victor)’ and how do we 
measure it? A war is fought presumably to gain certain 
objectives. The defeat of the enemy is not by itself an objective 
but rather the removal of an obstruction towards the attain- 
ment of the objective. If that objective is not attained, then 
that victory over the enemy brings only negative relief and 
indeed is not a real victor)’. We have seen, however, that the 
aim in wars is almost entirely to defeat the enemy and 
the other and real objective is often forgotten. The result 
has been that the victory attained by defeating the enemy 
has only been a very partial one and has not solved the real 
problem; if it has solved the immediate problem, it has, at 
the same time, given rise to many other and sometimes worse 
problems. Therefore, it becomes necessai-)’ to have the real 
objective clear in our minds at all times whether in war or in 
peace and always to aim at achieving the objective. 

I think also that there is ahvays a close and intimate 
relationship between the end we aim at and the means 
adopted to attain it. Even if tite end is right but the means 
are tsTong, it will vitiate the end or divert us in a wrong 
direction. Means and ends are thus intimately and inextric- 
ably connected and cannot be separated. That, indeed, has 
been the lesson of old taught us by many great men in the 
past but unfortunately it is seldorn remembered. 

I am venturing to place some of these ideas before you, 
not because they are novel but because they have impressed 
themselves upon me in the course of my life which has been 
spent in alternating periods of incessant activity and conflict 
and enforced leisure. The great leader of my countr)’, 
Mahatma Gandhi, under whose inspiration and sheltering 
care I gre^v up, always laid stress on moral values and ^\’arned 
us never to subordinate means to ends. ^Ve were not worthy 
of him and yet, to the best of our ability, we tried to follow 
his teaching. Even the limited extent to which we could 
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follo^v his teaching yielded rich results. After a generation of 
intense struggle Avith a great and powerful nation, ^ve achieved 
success and, perhaps, the most significant part of it, for which 
credit is due to both parties, was the manner of its achieve- 
ment. Histoiyf hardly affords a parallel to the solution of 
such a conflict in a peaceful way, folloAved by friendly and co- 
operative relations. It is astonishing hotv rapidly bitterness and 
ill will bettveen the t^vo nations have faded away, giving place 
to co-operation. And ^ve in India have decided of our o;\m free 
will to continue this co-operation as an independent nation. 

I ^\’ould not presume to offer advice to other and more 
experienced nations in any Avay. But may I suggest for your 
consideration that there is some lesson in India's peaceful 
revolution Avhicli might be applied to the larger problems' 
before the tvorld today? That revolution demonstrated to 
us that physical force need not necessarily be the arbiter of 
man’s destiny and that the method of waging a struggle and 
die Avay of its termination are of paramount importance. 
Past history shoivs us the important part that physical force 
has played. But it also shois^s us that no such force can 
ultimately ignore the moral forces of the world; and if it 
attempts to do so, it does so at its peril. Today, this problem 
faces us in all its intensity, because the iveapons that physical 
force has at its disposal aie terrible to contemplate. Must the 
tiventieth century differ from primitive barbarism only in 
the destructive efficacy of the iveapons that man’s ingenuity 
has invented for man’s destruction? I do believe, in 
accordance Avith my master’s teaching, that there is another 
A\’ay to meet this situation and solve the problem diat faces us. 

I realize diat a statesman or a man Avho has to deal Avith 
public affairs cannot ignore realities and cannot act in terms 
of abstract truth. His activity is alAS'ays limited by the degree 
of receptivity of tlie truth by his felloA\"-men. Nevertheless, 
the basic truth remains truth and is ahvays to be kept in vieAV 
and, as far as possible, it should guide our actions. Othenvise 
Ave get caught up in a vicious circle of evil Avhen one evil 
action leads to another. 

India is a veiy old country^ Avith a great past. But she is a 
neAv counu-y also Avidr neAv urges and desires. Since August 
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1947, she has been in a position to pursue a Corcign policy 
of her own. She -u'as limited by die realities of the situation 
which \s-e could not ignore or overcome. But even so, she 
could not forget the lesson of her gi'eat leader. She has tried 
to adapt, hotvcA’er imperfectly, dieory to reality in so far as 
she could. In the family of nations she was a newcomer and 
could not influence them great!)' to begin Avith. But she had 
a certain advantage. She had great potential resources that 
could, no doubt, increase her potver and influence. A greater 
advantage lay in die fact dial she ivas not fettered by the 
past, b)’ old enmities or old ties, by historic claims or tradi- 
tional rivalries. Even against her fonner riders there was no 
bitterness left. Thus, India came into the family of nations 
with no prejudices or enmities, ready to ivelcome and be 
welcomed. Inevitably, she had to consider her foreign 
policy in terms of enlightened self-interest but at the same 
time she brought to it a touch of her idealism. Thus, she 
has tried to combine idealism ivith national interest. The 
main objectives of that policy are: die pursuit of peace, not 
dirough alignment rvidi any major poivcr or group of powers 
but through an independent approach to each controversial 
or disputed issues, the liberation of subject peoples, the main- 
tenance of freedom, both national and individual, the 
elimination of racial discrimination and the elimination of 
ivant, disease and ignorance rvhich afflict the greater part 
of the Avorld’s population. I am asked frequently why India 
does not align herself ivith a particular nation or a gioup of 
nations and told that because we have refrained from doing 
so we are sitting on the fence. The question and the comment 
arc easily understood, because in times of crisis it is not 
unnatural for those ivho are involved in it deeply to regard 
calm objectivity in others as irrational, short-sighted, negative, 
unreal or even unmanly. But I should like to make it clear 
that the polic)' India has sought to pursue is not a negative 
and neutral policy. It is a posith'e and a vital policy that 
flows from our struggle for freedom and from the teaching of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Peace is not only an absolute necessity 
for us in India in order to progiess and develop but is also 
of paramount importance to tlie world. Hoiv can' that peace 
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be preserved? Not by surrendering to aggression, not by 
compromising witlr evil or injustice but also not by talking 
and preparing for tvar! Aggression has to be met, for it 
endangers peace. At the same time, tlic lesson of the last two 
wars has to be remembered and it seems to me astonishing 
diat, in spite of that lesson, we go the same way. The very 
process of marshalling the world into two hostile camps 
precipitates tlie conflict v.driclt it has sought to avoid. It 
produces a sense of terrible fear, and that fear darkens men’s 
minds and leads tliem into tn'ong courses. There is- perhaps 
notliing so bad and so dangerous in life as fear. As a great 
President of tire United States said, there is nothing really 
to fear except fear itself. 

Our problem, therefore, becomes one of lessening and 
ultimately putting an end to this fear. That will not happen 
if all tlie "world takes sides and talks of ^\far. War becomes 
almost certain then. 

We are a member of die family of nations and -we have no 
wish to shirk any of the obligations and burdens of that mem- 
bership. "^Ve have accepted fully die obligations of member-’ 
ship in die United Nations and intend to abide by them. 
We ivish to make our full contribution to the common store 
and to render our full measure of service. But that can only 
be done effectively in our own way and of our own choice. 
We believe passionately in the democratic method and we 
seek to enlarge the bounds of democracy both on the political 
and die economic plane, for no democracy can exist for long 
in die midst of ivarit and poverty and inequality. Our imme- 
diate needs are economic bettennent and raising the 
standards of our people. The more we succeed in this, the 
more ire can serve die cause of peace in the world. We are 
fully airare of our ireaknesses and failings and claim no 
superior virtue; but ive do not ivish to forfeit the advantage 
that OUT present detachment, gives us. We believe that the 
maintenance of that detachment is not only in our interest 
but also in the interest of ivorld peace and freedom. That 
detachment is neither isolationism nor indifference nor 
neutrality ivhen peace or freedom is direatened. "iAdien man’s 
liberty or peace is in danger we cannot and shall not be 
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neutral; neutrality then troultl be a betrayal of trhat wc 
have fought for and stand for. 

If we seek to ensure peace tvc must attack tlic root causes 
of war and not merely the s)inptoms. "What are the under- 
lying causes of war in the modern world? 

One of the basic causes is the domination of one eountr)" 
by another or an attempt to dominate. Large parts of Asia 
■were ruled till recently by foreign and chiefly European 
Potvers. ^Vc ourselves tvere part of die British Empire, as ^s'erc 
also Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. France, Holland and 
Portugal still have territories over which they rule. But the 
rising tide of nationalism and the love of independence have 
submerged most of the Western Empires in Asia. In Indonesia, 
I hope that there ^vill soon be an independent Sovereign 
State. ^Ve hope also diat French Indo-China will achieve 
freedom and peace before long under a government of its 
o'ivn choice. Much of Africa, however, is subject to foreign 
Powers, some of whom still attempt to enlarge their 
dominions. It is clear that all remaining vestiges of 
imperialism and colonialism will have to disappear. 

Secondly, there is die problem of racial relations. The 
progress of some races in knowledge or in invention, their 
success in ivar and conquest, has tempted them to believe 
that they are racially superior and has led them to treat 
other nations with contempt. A recent example of this was 
the horrible attempt, so largely successful, to exterminate the 
Jews. In Asia and Africa, racial superiority has been most 
widely and most insolently exhibited. It is forgotten diat 
nearly all the great religions of mankind arose in the East 
and that ■wonderful civilizations greiv up diere ivhen Europe 
and America ivere still unknoivn to histor)’. The West has 
too often despised the Asian and the African and still, in 
many places, denies diem not only equality of rights but 
even common humanity and kindliness. This is one of the 
great danger points of our modern ivorld; and noiv that 
Asia and Africa are shaking off their torpor and arousing 
diemselves, out of this evil may come a conflagration of which 
no man can see the range of consequences. One of your 
greatest men said that this countiy cannot exist half slave 
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and half free. The rvorld cannot loiig maintain peace if half 
of it is enslaved and despised. The problem is not always 
simple nor can it be solved by a resolution or a decree. Unless 
there is a firm and sincere determination to solve it, there 
will be no peace. 

The third reason for war and revolution is the misery and 
v^ant of millions of people in many countries and, in parti- 
cular, in Asia and Africa. In the West, though the war has 
brought much misery and many difficulties, the common 
man generally lives in some measure of comfort — ^he has 
food, clothing and shelter to some extent. The basic problem 
of the East, therefore, is to obtain these necessaries of life. If 
they are lacking, then there is the apathy of despair or the 
destructive rage of the revolutionary. Political subjection, 
racial inequality, economic inequality and misery — these 
are tlie evils that we have to I'emove if ^\'e would ensure peace. 
If we can offer no remedy, then otlier cries and slogans will 
make an appeal to the minds of the people. 

Man)' of the countries of Asia have entered the family of 
nations; others we hope will soon find a place in this circle. 
We have the same hopes for the countries of Africa. This 
process should proceed rapidly and America and Europe 
should use their great influence and power to facilitate it. 
We see before us vast changes taking place, not only in the 
political and economic spheres but even more so in the minds 
of men. Asia is becoming dynamic again and is passionately 
eager to progress and raise the economic standards of her 
vast masses. This awakening of a giant continent is of the 
greatest importance to the future of mankind and requires 
imaginative statesmanship of a high order. The problems 
of this awakening will not be solved by looking at it with 
fear or in a spirit of isolationism by any of us. It requires a 
friendly and understanding approach, clear objectives and a 
common effort to realize them. The colossal expenditure of 
energ)' and resources on armaments is an outstanding feature 
of many national budgets today but that does not solve 
the problem of 'ivorld peace. Perhaps, even a fraction 
of that outlay, utilized in offier ways and for other purposes, 
will provide a more enduring basis for peace and happiness. 
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That is India’s view, offered in all friendliness lo all 
thinking men and women, to all persons of goodwill in the 
name of our common humanity. That view is not based on 
wishful dtinking but on a deep consideration of the problems 
that afUict us all, and on its merits I venture to place it before 
you. 

I should like to add a few words. Sir. I have been deeply 
moved by what you have said, by what was said about me 
in the previous citation and I have felt very humble as I 
listened to these remarks. 

The scene tliat I see here under your distinguished presi- 
dentship will long remain in my mind. Indeed, I do not 
think that I shall ever forget it. I shall remember the scene 
and above all I shall remember the great courtesy, kindliness 
and generosity with which you have received me here and 
made me one of yourselves. 

I shall prize the honour of being a fellotv member with 
you of this great University, above the other honours that have 
come my way. I shall prize it, not only in my individual capa- 
city as I believe tliat this honour was, perhaps, meant for 
more than an individual and that, for the moment, you have 
treated me not as an individual but also as a symbol for and 
representatit e of India. And here, Sir, forgetting ni)self for a 
moment, I thank ) OU on behalf of my country and my people. 


THE GANDHI.VN TECHNIQUE 

Y OU KNOW that during the last thirty years or so, we carried 
on rather intensively our campaign for India’s freedom. 
We did not begin it; it was there. It had been continued for 
generations before us but it came more to the tvorld's notice 
then, because a world figure stepped into the arena of Indian 
politics — that is, Mahatma Gandhi. And he produced a very 
remarkable change in India. • 


Address at the University oC Chicago. October 27, 1919 
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\Vhoe\'er it tvas, tliey is'cre treated badly. They never had 
any relief from the tremendous burden they endured. 

"Well, Gandhi came and he told them that there was a way 
out — a tvay of achieving freedom. ‘First of all,’ he said, ‘shed 
your fear. Do not be afraid, and then act in a united way but 
always peacefully. Do not bear any ill trill in your hearts 
against your opponent. You are fighting a system, not an 
individual, not a race, not tlie people of another country. 
You are fighting the imperialist system or the colonial system.’ 

Nots", it ts-as not very easy for us to understand all this; 
and much more difficult it must have been for others, our 
peasantry, for instance. But the fact remains tliat there was 
some power in his voice, somediing in him which seemed to 
infuse other people tvith courage and make tliem feel that this 
man was riot an empty talker, dtat he meant what he said 
and that he would be able to ‘deliver the goods’, if I may put 
it so. 

Almost magically, his influence spread. He was well 
known before also but not in diis particular way. And within 
a few months tve satv a change come over our countryside. 
The peasantry began to behave differently. It straightened 
its back. It could look you in the face. It had self-confidence 
and self-reliance. Now, this did not happen automatically, 
of course, for Gandhi’s message tvas carried to these peasants 
in the countryside by tens of thousands of young men and 
young women. First of all they went to the people who 
became enthusiastic about it and accepted it. Within a few 
months, the whole aspect of India changed. 

Now, it is simple enough to say, ‘Do not be afraid.’ There 
is nothing magical about that. Of what were we afraid? 
What is a person normally afraid of? Many things. We 
tvere afraid of being put in prison. We tvere afraid of our 
property being confiscated for sedition. We were afraid, if 
you like, of being shot at and killed as rebels. Well, Gandhi 
argued ■with us, ‘After all, if you are so frightfully keen on 
freedom, what does it matter if you go to prison, if your 
property is confiscated or even if you are killed? It does not 
matter much, because you will get something infinitely more. 
Apart from serving for a great cause and apart from possibly 
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acliieving results, the mere act of doing this will fill you with 
a certain satisfaction and joy.’ 

Somehow or other that voice seemed to convince masses 
of people; and there came about a tremendous change. 

Thus started in India what might be called the ‘Gandhi 
era’ in our politics, which lasted until his death and Tvhich, 
in some form or other, will always continue. I mention this 
so that you may have some kind of a picture of how tve 
behaved. Large numbers of us gave up our normal profes- 
sions and avocations and irent to the villages preaching this 
gospel. We also preached other things which our political 
organization demanded and we forgot almost everything 
else that tre used to do. Our lives changed, not very 
deliberately — they simply changed, automatically and 
completely, so mucli so that it was a little difficult for us even 
to interest ourselves in those activities with which we had 
been previously associated. We were absorbed in the new 
activity of the moment — and not just for a moment but 
for years. 

Obviously, we could not have done so if we did not find a 
great deal of satisfaction in it. We did find satisfaction; and 
when people imagine that I have gone through a great deal of 
pain and suffering because I went to prison for a number of 
years, they are perhaps partly right. They are, however, 
fundamentally wrong in another sense, because most of us 
who endured privations felt that period to be the most 
significant in our lives. It was not a period which might be 
measured in terms of normal happiness but it was something 
deeper than that — a period in which we felt a certain satis- 
faction. Why? Because, for the moment, our ideals were in 
conformity with our actions or, to put it in the other -way, 
we acted in accordance with our ideals. And there can be 
no greater satisfaction to an individual than when there is 
such a synthesis of thought and action in him. Then he 
becomes, for the moment, an integrated individual and he 
functions trith power and strength and without doubt. The 
real difficulties seldom come from an external source. Real 
difficulties are those trhich arise in our oivn minds tvhen we are 
m doubt; they can also arise -when we are not able to act in 
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accordance rritli our conviction for some reason. Then tlicre is 
difficulty and obstruction within ourselves and complexes 
arise. ^Vc had the feeling of tremendous satisfaction in what 
t\'e were doing, because during that period we became inte- 
grated human beings in whom thought and action more or 
less went together. 

^Ve rranted results, of course. We tvere -working for results 
but for the moment we were satisfied with the act of doing, 
results apart. "We had ups and dotrns, apparent failures for 
the moment. But such was the nature of the technique of 
action -^rhich Gandhi had taught us that even in a moment 
of apparent failure there really was no going back. 

You may have heard tliat a large number of us, a hundred 
thousand of us, were in prison and apparently nothing ^ras 
happening in India. The movement for freedom tras 
suppressed. It was so, in a superficial sense. Six months later 
or a yeai later, suddenly one would find that the movement 
was very alive. Repeatedly, the British Government was 
amazed. It would think that it had put an end to this business; 
and then it would find that it had started off at a higher pitch 
than ever. A movement, which was a peculiar mixture of mass 
activity and individual action (that is, eacli individual doing 
something regardless of whether others did it or not), is a 
type very difficult to ciaish. It may be suppressed for a while; 
but because there is the individual incentive and because the 
individual wants to act regardless of whether others aet or 
not, and when thousands and tens of thousands of individuals 
feel that way, it is very difficult to suppress them. 

How do governments function? A democratic govern- 
ment in the ultimate analysis functions largely with the good- 
vdll of the people and with their co-operation. It cannot go 
very much against them. Even an autoa'atic government has 
to have a measure of goodwill. It cannot function without 
it. In the ultimate analysis, a government functions because 
of certain sanctions irhich it has and ^vhich are represented 
by its army or police force; If the government is in line with 
the thought of a majority of the people, it is a democratic 
government and only a very small minority of the people 
will feel its pressure. Now, if an individual refuses to be afraid 
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of these sanctions, ivhat is the government to do about it? 
It may put him in prison. He is not afraid; he welcomes it. 
He may be, if you like, shot down. He is not afraid of 
facing death. Well, dien a government has to face a crisis; 
that is, a government, in spite of its great power, cannot 
really conquer an individual. It may kill him but it does 
not overcome him. That is failure on the part of the 
government. A government, which us essentially based — 
apart from the other factors which I have mentioned — upon 
the sanctions it has, comes up against soriiething — the spirit 
of man ivhich refuses to be afraid of those sanctions. 

Noiv, that is a thing ivhich normal governments do not 
understand. They are upset by it. They do not know how to 
deal with it. They can, of course, deal with the individual in 
the normal way by treating him as a criminal. But that, too, 
does not work, because that man does not feel like a criminal: 
nor do others regard him as a criminal. So, it does not ■work. 

So that, this process, this technique of action; was not one 
of overwhelming a government so much by mass action — 
although- there was that phase of it— but rather one of 
undermining the prestige of a government before which an 
individual would not bow. Many of you, no doubt, have 
read something very like it in Thoreau’s writings. This was 
developed on a mass scale by Gandhi. Naturally, the people 
of India ivere not very ivell trained; nor did they under- 
stand too well the philosophy of this technique of action. 
They -^vere iveak and frail human beings. They slipped and 
made mistakes and all that. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
they did function according to that technique; and ultimately 
they triumphed. That is one thing I should like you to bear 
in mind. 

The second thing is quite different. W e were fighting for 
political freedom. That was tlie primary urge — the nationalist 
urge for political freedom. But always, right from the 
beginning, this political freedom was associated in our minds 
with economic and social progress and freedom. The more 
we irent — and ive went all the time — to the masses of the 
Indian people — the peasantry, the workers, the petty 
shopkeepers, especially in the rural areas — and the more ive 
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saw of the poverty of India, the more we were impressed by 
it. "^V^e could not conceive of any freedom which would be 
only political freedom and which did not bring relief to these 
people. 

The first problem we took up, inevitably, was the land 
problem, because most of the peasantr)' were oppressed by 
the land tenure system in India. It was a varied system — 
sometimes completely feudal, sometimes something less than 
feudal but, nevertheless, bearing down heavily upon the 
tenant. So, right from the beginning in our programme, the 
reform of the land tenure system occupied a very prominent 
place. 

^V'^e explored other fields, too, and drew up various 
economic programmes for the betterment of the people, 
because we looked upon political freedom not as a final goal 
but rather as a gateway and an opportunity for the nation to 
progress, as the removal of an obstruction which came in the 
way of our functioning as we wanted to function. The real 
functioning and the real progress were to come aftenvards. 

We made many plans and when, ttvo and a quarter years 
ago, this freedom for tvhich we had laboured came, we had a 
large number of plans ready for advance along all kinds of 
fronts — economic, educational, health, labour. But although 
the dream which we had dreamed for a long time was coming 
true — and it was exciting to see a dream come true — it did 
not come true quite as we had wanted it to. In the process of 
its coming, the country was partitioned, although with our 
consent, under the stress of circumstances. Wanting peace 
and ^vanting freedom and not wanting anything to delay it, 
we agreed to that partition, although we disliked it intensely 
and "vve rather feared the consequences. Still ^ve thought, 
on balance, tliat a partition of the country' would be the 
most peaceful way of achieving our ends. 

As a matter of fact, peace did not follow that partition 
and upheavals took place. Terrible things happened — ^killings, 
massacres of large numbers of people and vast migrations 
from one part of the country to another. We had six million 
refugees or displaced persons — call them rvhat you tvill — come 
to India, uprooted from Pakistan. And about a like number 
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u^ent from India to Pakistan. Men of all types, men and 
u^omen of all classes, all grades in life — ^rich people, poor 
people, middling people, .peasants, workers, merchants, 
industrialists, financiers, educationists, professors, lawyers, 
doctors — leaA'ing all their property just hurried across to save 
themselves. Six millions of them — ^just think of the number 
4\’e have had to look afterl 

This was a temfic problem; and it is a terrific problem 
looking after six million refugees of all types. To remove them 
was difficult enough. The second thing, just to feed them 
and to give them shelter, -was another very big task but the 
final and tlie biggest task was to rehabilitate them. We 
have been engaged in that for these last two years. We have 
rehabilitated a fairly large number but a considerable number 
still remains; and I am afraid that this problem is going to 
be tvith us for many years. 

Look at the picture of India about the time independence 
came to us and just after. The coming of independence was, 
as you know, peaceful in the sense that there was peace 
between India and the United Kingdom. It was done by 
agreement; and the -whole process was completed in an 
admirably peaceful way, which does great credit both to India 
and England. 

There is one factor I should like you to remember in this 
particular connection. Gandhi’s technique of action was not 
only peaceful but also effective. It showed results. It showed 
its effectiveness most in the way it brought about freedom 
and tlie fact that it led to no ill will between the two countries. 
And after achieving that freedom, though we were not 
completely devoid of ill feeling — I cannot say that — yet it 
tras extraordinary how suspicion, ill will and bitterness 
against England faded away from our country. And, as you 
knotr, we decided of our own free tsdll to co-operate tvith 
her in many things and we have continued to co-operate with 
her. 

If )-ou have to solve a problem, it is not much good solving 
it in such a ^vay as to create two or three more difficult 
pioblems. That is what . normally happens. Gandhi’s way 
tvas not only to solve the problem but to solve it in such a 
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way that it was a final or relatively final solution that did not 
create other problems. 

The problem o£ freedom was satisfactorily solved. 
Nevertheless, the ending of British rule after a hundred and 
fifty years, naturally, brought many problems in its trail. All 
kinds of neiv forces tvere released. All kinds of problems 
tvhich had been arrested or hidden away came up before us. 
There were the Indian princes, six hundred of them, big and 
small. That was a difficult matter. We could not possibly 
have six hundred islands of independent or semi-independent 
teiTitory all over India. No country' could exist like that. 
Then, there tvere many reactionary elements in India which 
thought that when the British left there Avould be a period of 
disorder that they might take advantage of. There were 
feudal elements, narrow nationalistic elements, communal 
elements and the like. And then, on top of this came the 
post-partition upheaval in northern India. Naturally, it 
helped all these reactionarj' elements and they tvanted to 
profit by it. 

This was the situation we had to face. Well, tve faced it 
and gradually overcame it. We survived and tve began solving 
many of the big problems tliat had arisen. Take the Indian 
States problem. We have practically solved it and tvith 
remarkable speed, considering the complexity of it. Five or 
six hundred States have been disposed of peacefully and with 
the co-operation and consent of the rulers of these States. 
Why? Because the whole Indian State system of these 
maharajas and rajas and nabobs -was completely artificial 
and was kept up by the British po^s^er. Maybe a hundred 
and fifty years ago it was not so artificial but much had 
happened since then; and I have no doubt that if tlie British 
had not been in India, tliese rulers either would have been 
removed or would ha\'e changed their character or tvould 
have been fitted into a new kind of political structure, just 
as in the last hundred and fifty years you have seen all kinds 
of principalities gradually disappearing in Europe. That 
would have happened in India, too. 

But it could not happen because the British, an external 
authority, protected these people. They were completely 
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without strength, either in their own people or in any other 
r\'ay. And so, the moment the British Power was removed, 
the Indian princes, practically speaking, collapsed like a 
- house of cards; and they came to terms with us. And we gave 
them generous terms — generous in the sense that we gave 
tliem generous pensions — but otherwise they ceased to be 
rtilers as they had been. In some places, in tivo or three 
cases, they continue for the moment as constitutional rulers 
ivith Ministers and the other paraphernalia of democratic 
government. In other places they are just ex-rulers pensioned 
olf. This major problem was solved with remarkable speed. 

The land problem which we had taken up long ago, ive 
wanted to solve with all speed, too. That is a much more 
difficult problem but in a great part of India — in three of our 
biggest provinces — it is practically solved or in the process of 
being solved. It meant acquiring the land from big landlords 
on payment of compensation. That meant rather big sums by 
way of compensation. Therefore, it was complicated; other- 
wise there was no difficulty. The actual cultivators will keep 
their land and the absentee owners will be paid compensation 
for giving up such rights as they might have had. We are 
proceeding with that. This is important because the biggest 
problem of Asia — taken as a whole — is the land or the 
agrarian problem. There are many other problems in Asia 
but the basic problem, before you can make progress in an 
agricultural country, is obviously the agrarian problem. I 
think that many of the troubles of Asia can be understood 
only if you keep in mind this fact; the agrarian problem is 
the most important. 

We tackled the agrarian problem in India and, if I may 
say so, the basic stability of the Indian Government is due 
to the fact that ive have dealt udth the agrarian problem in a 
way satisfactory to the peasant in India. I might also mention 
in diis connection that the peasantry suffered tremendously 
in the past with everybody sitting on their backs. Our cities 
grei\>^ at tlie expense of our peasantry. For the first time in 
• tlieir lives, the peasantry had a tolerably fair deal during the 
last war. That is, the high prices of agricultural produce 
brought them much more money than they had ever seen. 
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This resulted in their paying off the very’ hea \7 agricul- 
tural debt which was bearing down upon tltem. And again, for 
the first time also, tliey began to eat a little more because they 
got a good price. They were not forced to sell eveiy bit of grain 
or other produce, as they trere previously, to pay their rent. 
Previously, they had to sell almost everything just to hang 
on to their land. Because tliey got much higher prices for 
their produce, they could pay tlieir rent easily and have 
something left over. So they began to eat more. 

That, of course, is a veiy^ good thing — their paying off 
their debt and the peasantry’s eating a little more wheat or 
rice — but this had a result that was slightly upsetting in 
another field. INTten a hundred million people begin to eat 
a little more, it makes a vast difference to die total food stocks 
of the country. And ire began to suffer from food deficits. 
These food deficits were partly caused by the partition 
because some of our best wheat-growing areas went to 
Pakistan. There were odier causes, too; but one of these 
causes was the fact that people were actually eating more. 
We wanted them to eat more but for the moment we did 
not have more for them to eat or rather, if they ate more, 
the others had less to eat and that created a problem. ^Ve 
could not afford, as an autocratic government might, to see 
people starving and dying of famine. 

May I remind you that not so long ago, in 1943, six 
years ago, ivhile the war was going on, there was a terrible 
famine in Bengal? You may remember that three million 
people died in the province of Bengal through sheer starva- 
tion. That famine took place for many reasons but it was 
directly related to the war in the sense that India’s resources 
ivere thrown into the i\"ar without a thought of how that 
ivould affect the masses generally. They were deprived of 
even the bare necessities and, suddenly, had notliing. There 
iras a bad han^est, there were no resources left and they 
died like flies. A democratic government could not face a 
situation like that even if it wanted to. The government 
tvould have to go and some other government tvould come 
in. So then, this food deficit took place, among other reasons, 
because people were eating a little more. The peasantry 
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^vould not bring to the market all they had previously brought 
to the market. The cities began to suffer. We had to import 
food— large quantities of it— which, again, became a terrible 
burden on us. 

This Tvas apart from the normal difficulties created by the 
partition. The difficulties were very great, because the 
partition of India meant suddenly cutting a- living body into 
two. Everything was partitioned overnight, our communica- 
tion system, telephones, telegraphs, our postal system, our 
irrigation system, our transport system, our railways, our 
army, our civil services. Everything was divided up; and in 
spite of the fact that it was done peacefully, it produced a 
certain amount of confusion. Just at this time came the 
upheaval and t\dth it the vast numbers of refugees — ^millions 
of them.- Then, we had also to face this food deficit and had 
to pay large sums of money to import food from abroad. 

It Avas not a very easy situation for any government to 
face, especially a new government, after its own country 
had been partitioned and all its services and everything had 
been upset. Hotvever, we have gone through this period and 
on the tvhole have made good. And may I say that because 
we have gone through this period and faced all tliese dangers 
and difficulties, as well as the previous hardships during our 
struggle for freedom, ^ve have gained a sense of self- 
confidence? And we feel that we know very well that we 
have more difficult problems to face than we have already 
faced and overcome. And so, there is a general feeling of 
confidence in the country in regard to the economic or other 
problems ^ivhich tve may have. We shall get over them. It 
■will mean hard work. But we are perfectly prepared for hard 
work. We do not try to delude our people into thinking that 
they are going to have a soft time. But what they want is not 
a soft time but a picture of the future for which they should 
■\rork a picture in which they can see, first of all, .a progres- 
sive improvement of their lot and present bui'dens being more 
or less fairly shared by all groups instead of being borne by 
some gioiips and not by others. The latter, as you can well 
appreciate, can be a very irritating thing. 

That is the position of India. That being so, our primary 
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concern in India today is to build this new India, to make it 
prosperous, to do eveiythingAvhich would enable tlte economy 
to improve, create more wealth and increase production. 
In doing that, tve feel that we should pay much more atten- 
tion to Avhat might be called the basic indusuics or certain 
basic tilings tlian to other rather superficial industries. 

Our first attention is paid, therefore, to certain river 
valley schemes. Some of them are very' big sclicmes — bigger 
than the Tennessee A^alley Autliority; many of tliem are 
smaller. These river valley schemes arc multipurpose 
schemes — first of all, to avoid floods; secondly, to irrigate 
large areas of land for the production of food; thirdly, for 
hydro-electric poiver; tlien, also, to prevent soil erosion and 
malaria; and, ultimately, to help the groirth of industry'. 

These are veiy ambitious schemes and ratlier costly. In 
our entliusiasm tve A\'anted to go ahead with dozens and 
dozens of these schemes. We had to slow dowm a little when 
Ave found tliat Ave did not IiaA'C the technical personnel or die 
financial capacity to go ahead Avith all of them. Nevertlicless, 
AV'e are going ahead Avitli some of the big ones and many 
of die small ones; and Ave hope to go ahead A\'idi die others 
soon enough. 

Then Ave Avant to dcA'elop certain other basic industries — 
steel, for example. We have a very big steel plant. It is not 
enough. We AS’ant to have more steel plants and machine 
tool industries. Unless one has these basic things, one cannot 
industrialize a country. We Avant to industrialize India. We 
Avill not, of course, change her fundamentally agricultural 
character thereby, because, hoAvever much Ave may industria- 
lize her, India Avill still remain basically an agricultural coun- 
try Avhether India ivants to or not. 

India suddenly has to face ncAV contacts Avith Asian 
countries and netv responsibilities. Of course, Avhether you 
think in terms of trade or commerce or defence, India comes 
into the picture — ^Avhether it is Western Asia or Soudi-East 
Asia or the Far East. You may consider Soudi-East Asian 
problems apart from Western Asian problems but in both 
these India comes in. So, India cannot be isolated. In the 
Avorld today, no country' — ^big or small — can just isolate 
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itself. ha^'e to face vei7 difficult problems and those 
people who are in positions of responsibility have' really a 
terrific burden to cany. The burden would, anyhow, be 
very difficult and great but the real difficulty, a moral 
difficulty, if I may say so, is this: you may, perhaps, be 
convinced in your mind of a certain course of action which 
is right or, if I may put it anotlier way, you may be convinced 
of what is truth in a certain context. If you are convinced as 
an individual, it is your duty to follow that line regardless of 
consequences. As a political leader, you do not function as 
an individual; you function through other individuals whom 
you lead. You have to make those other individuals also 
understand the truth as you perceive it. It is not enough for 
you to perceive it. They are the material through which you 
act and, tlierefore, the measure of their activity is governed 
not by your understanding but by their own understanding 
of what you say. 

Difficult problems, political or moral, thus arise. That 
you have to function through a medium is a limiting factor. 
You have to function through masses of men or governments 
or groups, not as an individual. You may be a very great 
leader — a prophet if you like — but you are functioning as an 
individual, no doubt influencing others, no doubt influencing 
succeeding generations tremendously but, nevertheless, 
functioning as an individual. First of all, political leaders are 
not prophets; nor are they, normally, great seekers after 
truth. Even if they choose to follow what they consider the 
right path, they are limited by the fact that they have to 
make others move and not themselves. And so, they inevitably 
have to compromise. In the context of things, they have to 
compromise, because there are so many forces at play which 
they cannot control. Either they retire from the scene or they 
compromise. Now, once you start compromising, you are 
on a slippery slope and it may land you anywhere. So, what 
is one to do? On the one hand, there is this danger of your 
losing all touch ■with reality or truth, if you like; on the other 
hand, unless you compromise, you do not acknowledge 
reality, you are cut off from it and function merely as an 
individual and not as a leader. 
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This is a difficult problem which each one of us in his 
own small or big scay has to face. I know no anstfer to it, 
because there can be no general anstrer; and each case has to 
be measured and considered separately. But I would say this: 
even when one compromises, one should never compromise 
in regard to the basic truth. One may limit the application of 
it, remembering always the basic way, the basic objective 
and trhere the aim lies. If wc always remember the basie 
objective and always aim that way, it may be permissible, as 
a next step, to say something much less than that which 
people understand. But if tve forget the basic objective, tlicn 
the small step may lead us astray. 

In the present-day tvorld, people talk of the atom bomb 
and are afraid of all the possible consequences ^\•hich even the 
present generation might have to face. It is a ver)' extra- 
ordinar)- situation, because one may say that science and the 
application of science have developed so much that it should 
be easily possible for tlic tvholc world to satisfy not only the 
primary needs of humanity but other needs also and to have 
full opportunities of individual or group development without 
tlie necessity of any conflict. I tliink that it can be mathema- 
tically shown that it is possible for the whole world to prosper 
if the resources of the tvorld were turned in the direction of 
the betterment of humanity instead of so much of tliem being 
used for and wasted for purposes of war and the preparation 
for Avar. For the first time in history, mankind has the key to 
its happiness in its own hands. If this problem had arisen two 
or three hundred years ago, it tvould, perhaps, have been 
difficult to solve, because all mankind could not prosper 
together at that time. 

And yet, just tvhen Ave can solve a problem Avhich has 
afflicted the Avorld through ages past, Ave, so to speak, Avith 
our OAvn goodAvill or ill Avill, raise this neAV problem Avhich 
may be exemplified today by the atom bomb. Of course, the 
atom bomb is only a symbol of otlier things. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing that Ave Ha^c in fear of it all the time, not 
knoAving Avhen sudden disaster may descend upon us. I am 
not terribly afraid of it because I do not think that there is 
mucli likelihood of that disaster descending upon us in the 
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near future or for some years to come. I hope that if these 
years are properly utilized, tt will never come, provided we 
Irork to that end consciously, provided we are not temb y 
afraid. The real danger of the situation is that of fear and that 
wrong steps might be taken because of fear. 

We have got into a vicious circle. I am quite certain that 
in the i\mrld°today there are very feiv persons who can 
conceivably think of tvar and that in every country a vast 
number of people, almost everyone, desires peace. And yet, 
in spite of that, there must be sometliing wrong with our 
thinking or with our actions. 'Why should ive be caught in 
this web? We may say, of course, that it is not our fault, that 
it is other people’s fault. And it is, doubtless, true. Neverthe- 


less, there is something inong about our getting caught in 
diat dilemma. Gandhi ahvays told us, ‘You have no business 
to blame the British for the failures in your national move- 
ment, die failures in ivliat you are trying to do. Of course, 
die Bridsh Government would try to check you; that is tlieir 
function. So long as they do not agree and so long as the ivhole 
matter is not settled, they will check you. So, what is the good 
of blaming diem, because they check you and defeat you? 
It shows your failure. It is always your failure if you do not 
succeed, not the Britisher’s failure. So, it is not much good 
our blaming them for it.’ 


It is not much good our blaming others. Others, no doubt, 
are to blame. That is not the point. But ire should find a way 
out and not depend upon the goodwill or the ill will of others, 
for then we become dependent on what others do in regard 
to ivar and peace. 

I have obviously no magical formula to offer anybody in 
regard to diis dilemma, which is a very difficult one for a 
politician, for any person with responsibility cannot afford to 
take a risk about his countr>\ He has to prepare for every 
eventuality. He has to prepare against any possible aggres- 
sion. He cannot, humanity being what it is, just take up the 
line of complete passive resistance and say, ‘We shall do 
nothing and hope tliat nobody else will do anything.’ He 
cannot take any risk and he has to be ready for every possible 
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On the other hand, the veiT act of that preparation 
sometimes goes so far as to bring a possible conflict nearer; 
and it is obvious that a conflict, if it comes on a ts’orld-scale, 
is likely to be a disaster of unparalleled magnitude. Nobody 
knotvs exactly rvhat will happen but one thing is dead 
certain: the modern world, as it functions today and modern 
civilization as it is, will hardly survive. 

If that is so — and we must realize tliat tliat is likely to 
happen — then it is not merely a question of victory and 
defeat. Of coui-se, victory is always desirable so that we may 
do what tre want to do. But the question is a much deeper 
one — that of achieving certain objectives at which you aim. 
\Vhen you fight a war, you fight it to attain certain objectives. 
Victor)' is not the objective but a step, the removal of an 
obstruction, so tliat you may attain the objective. If you forget 
that objective, then the victory you gain becomes a hollow 
victor}'. It is some relief, no doubt, but )ou have not gained 
the objective. Hence, the last two wars, which have been 
tremendous victories in tlie militar)- sense, have somehow not 
relieved die tensions of the world. 

Perhaps, in this context, it is wordt while thinking how 
far the Gandhian technique is applicable. I do not know how 
far it is applicable practically, because there are innumei'ablc 
difficulties but I do think diat whether or not it is practically 
applicable, in our mental and psychological life it may help 
us a great deal. 


THE AGE OF CRISIS 

F or nearly three tveeks I have been a ts'anderer in this vast 
countr)' and have visited many great cities and famous 
universities. "Wherever I have gone, I have received a ^vhole- 
hearted welcome and generous hospitality. I have met many 
of the leaders of this country; men and women who wield 
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audiority and shoulder responsibility in various phases of a 
great nation’s activities. I have also had glimpses of many 
others vdio v'ork in field or factory and arc the backbone of 
the nation. I vfish I could have more opportunities of meeting 
ordinary people and seeing tliem at work and at play. But 
my time was limited and so, regretfully, I had to deprive 
myself of this opportunity. 

The President of tlie United States described my visit to 
this country in vivid language as a voyage of discovery. That 
description jyas true enough, as I had to learn and find out 
many things; and yet, how can any one discover this great 
country in tliree or four •weeks? All my life I have been 
engaged in a quest — the discovery of my o^vn country — 
India. During this life’s journey of discovery, I have found 
much in my country tlrat inspired me, much tliat interested 
me and much that made me understand a little of what India 
ivas and is toda)^ And yet India, with the weight of ages 
behind her and with her urges and desires in the present, has 
only been partially discovered by me and I am continually 
finding out new facets of her many-sided personality that 
continually surprise me. 

Hotv then can I presume to discover tlris great country 
during a brief visit? And yet, even a brief visit may give 
some insight into the ideals and objectives and the springs of 
action of a nation. So, I made myself receptive in order to 
understand somewhat the spirit of America and the sources 
of the inner strength that have made her great. All tlie world 
sees, sometimes, perhaps, with a little envy, her great pros- 
perity and the tremendous adA'ance she has made in the 
application of science for human betterment. From that, all 
of us have much to learn; and yet, it was obvious to me that 
no great material advance could take place or could last long 
unless there were deeper foundations underlying it. The 
picture of the aA'erage American presented to the outside 
world is of a hard-headed, efficient and practical business- 
man, intent on making money and using that money to add 
to his poAver and influence. That picture, no doubt, has 
some truth in it. And yet there is another picture and, I 
think, a much more enduring one, of a Avarmhearted and 
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very generous people, full of goodwill for others and tvith a 
firm belief in the basic principles on which this great Republic 
was founded — the principles of freedom, equality and 
dcmocrac)'. It has been my good fortune to see this latter 
picture wherever I have gone and this has made me realize 
tvherein lies the real strength of America. Every where I have 
found a love of freedom and a desire for peace and co-opera- 
tion and, among the people, a frankness and human approach 
which make friendly understanding easy. Because of this 
approach I have also ventured to speak frankly tvhat I had 
in my mind. 

After spending some days on the cast coast of this conti- 
nental country, paying brief visits to the middle west and 
having a glimpse of the south, I have now come to the western 
coast of America and to the famous and cosmopolitan city of 
San Francisco. I could not have gone back to India ■without 
visiting the west coast about tvhich I had heard so much. 

During tliese wanderings of mine, I have noticed the 
great variety of American life and at the same time the 
fundamental unity of it. I have been reminded again and 
again of my own country with its vast extent and its diversity 
and unity. The United States, astride between two great 
oceans, looks out to the east towards Asia. So also India has 
had many windows looking out at various parts of the great 
Asian continent. India has had close contacts with Western 
Asia, Central Asia, South-East Asia and the Far East. 
Geography has played a dominant part in the history and 
development of both the United States and India and will 
no doubt continue to influence considerably the course of 
events in the future. That influence is not so great today as 
it used to be, because of the tremendous developments of 
transport and communications which make every country 
almost a neighbour of another. The United States, by virtue 
of her origin and history, naturally looked towards Europe 
and only gradually spread towards the ^vest because, for a 
long period, Europe was die principal centre of the world’s 
activities. 

A change of supreme importance has now come over the 
world scene and that is the renascence of Asia. Perhaps, when 
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the history of our times comes to be written, the re-entry of 
this old continent of Asia— which has seen so many ups and 
dotvns— into world politics will be the most outstanding fact 
of this and the next generation. All the world is concerned 
with this but more particularly the United States, because 
of her geographical and pivotal position, apart from the great 
poiver that she wields in world affairs today. 

The world is full of unsolved problems today; perhaps, all 
of them can be considered as parts of one single problem. This 
problem cannot be solved unless the full implication of the 
renascence of Asia is kept in mind, for Asia will inevitably 
play an ever growing part in world affairs. Asia, arrested in 
her growth, faces this tvorld problem in ttvo of its major 
aspects — political and economic. The political problem, that 
is, the achievement of political freedom, has a certain priority 
because without it no effective progress is possible. But owing 
to the delay in the achievement of political freedom, the 
economic problem has become equally important and urgent. 
National freedom is thus the first essential in Asia and, 
although most of the countries of Asia have achieved this, 
some still remain under colonial domination. These relics of 
foreign rule will have to go, giving place to national freedom, 
thus satisfying nationalism, which is the predominant urge 
of Asian peoples. The economic betterment of the vast masses 
of Asia is equally essential, both from their point of view and 
from the point of vieir of world peace and stability. This will 
involve a progressive industrialization of these countries and 
in this the United States can play a vital role. 

There is another danger point that is always to be borne 
in mind and that is racial discrimination and inequality. This 
is also a relic from the past, which' has no place today and is 
naturally resented by those who suffer from it. 

India is an ancient country with millennia of history 
behind her but she faces the world today as a young and 
dynamic nation. For thirty years she concentrated on her 
struggle for national freedom. And that struggle, under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, was an unusual one. That 
great man, irhom we call the Father of our Nation, gave 
some impress of his mighty personality to India and more 
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especially to our generation. And so, today, as tve look out 
upon the ts'orld and fashion our foreign polic)', we arc 
governed by something of that idealism as well as the realistic 
approach that Gandhi gave to our struggle. If India is to 
play any effective part in world affairs or even in her own 
development, she has to function in conformity with the 
ideals that she has held for these many years. Those ideals 
are essentially of peace and co-operation, of national freedom, 
of a grmving internationalism leading to a world order, of 
equality among nations and people and of the eradication of 
want and misery from the millions t\’ho suffer from it. 

Mahatma Gandhi taught us to view our national struggle 
ahvays in terms of the under-privileged and those to tvhom 
opportunity had been denied. Therefore, there was always an 
economic facet to our political struggle for freedom. We 
realized that there ■was no real freedom for those ■4vho suffered 
continually from Avant, and because there were millions who 
lacked the barest necessities of existence in India, we thought 
of freedom in terms of raising and bettering Uie lot of these 
people. Having achieved political freedom, it is our passionate 
desire to sen^e our people in this way and to remove the many 
burdens they have carried for generations past. Gandhi said 
on one occasion that it was his supreme ambition to wipe cveiy 
tear from every eye. That was an ambition beyond even his 
potver to realize, for many millions of eyes have shed tears in 
India, in Asia and in the rest of the world; and perhaps it 
may never be possible completely to stop this unending no3\’ of 
human son'ow. But it is certainly possible for us to lessen hu- 
man want and misery and suffering; and what are politics and 
all our arguments ■worth if they do not have this aim in view. 

We live in an age of paradox and continuing crisis. We 
talk of peace and prepare for war. We discuss inter- 
nationalism and One World and yet narrow nationalisms 
govern our activities. There is said to be a conflict of ideologies 
and this argument and the conflict that flows from it usually 
take place without much thought of the ideals and objectives 
that should govern us. We move from one temporary 
expedient to another, never catching up with the pace of 
events. Priding ourselves on shaping history, we function 
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from day to day as slaves of tlie events that inexorably unroll 
themselves before our eyes and fear possesses us and hatred 
folloirs in its train. 

None of us, especially those who have to shoulder the 
burden of responsibility, can ignore die realities and dangers 
of the moment. We cannot live in an idealistic world of our 
own CTcation. What we consider the immediate reality might 
only be a passing phase and it may be that we have to look a 
litde deeper in order to understand and control events. The 
irorld has made astonishing progress in technology and 
material advancement. That is all to the good and we must 
take full advantage of it. But the long course of history of 
human development shows us that there are certain basic 
truths and retdities that do not change with the changing 
times and unless we hold fast to them ive are likely to go 
astray. The present generation has often gone astray in spite 
of all the wonderful accumulation of knowledge that we 
possess and danger always looms ahead. 

What, then, is lacking and hoiv can ive solve these ci'ises 
in human affairs? I am no prophet nor have I any magical 
remedy to suggest. I have tried to grope my way, to think 
straight and to co-ordinate, as far as possible, action to 
thought. I have often found it difficult to do so, for action on 
the political plane is not individual action but group and 
mass action. Nevertheless, I am convinced that any policy, 
any ideology, irhich ignores truth and character in human 
beings and irhich preaches hatred and violence, can only 
lead to evil results. However good our motives may be and 
however noble the objective we aim at, if the path we follow 
and the means we adopt are wrong and evil, we can never 
achieve that objective. If we seek peace w^e must labour for 
peace and not for irar. If we seek harmony and goodwill 
among the various peoples of the world, we must not preach 
or practise hatred. It is true that there is plenty of violence 
and hatred in the ivorld today and we cannot permit this to 
triumph, as we cannot submit to any aggression. We have to 
combat evil and aggression; in doing so, we have to remember 
not only our aims and objectives but also that the means ive 
adopt should be in conformity ivith them. 
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The growth of modern civilization with its magnificent 
achievements has led more and more to the centralization of 
authority and power and encroachments continue to he 
made on the freedom of the individual. Pcrliaps, to some 
extent, this is inevitable, as the modern world cannot function 
without considerable centralization. \Vc have seen, however, 
this process of centralized authority being carried to such an 
extreme that individual freedom almost vanishes. The State 
becomes supreme in cverj thing or gi’oups of individuals liavc 
so much concentrated power at their disposal that individual 
freedom tends to fade away. Different and sometimes hostile 
ideologies, from their respective points of view, encourage 
this concentration of power in tlic State or the gioup. This 
must ultimately result not only in human unhappiness but 
also in a lessening of that creative genius which is so essential 
for the growth of humanity. We have to find some balance 
between the centralized authority of the State and the 
assurance of freedom and opportunity to each individual. 

This and like problems will have to be solved in the 
minds of men before we can mould the shape of things to our 
liking. "W^hat more appropriate place can there be for the 
consideration of these problems than a university where the 
rising generation is being trained to take part in the business 
of life and to shoulder its burdens? 

As I stand here in the beautiful campus of this university, 
surrounded by the peace and beauty of nature and the 
genius of man, the confiicts and troubles of the world seem 
far away. The past crowds in upon me, the past of Asia, of 
Europe and of America and standing on this razor’s edge of 
the present, I try to peep into the future. I see in this past the 
long struggle of Man against adverse surroundings and in the 
face of innumerable difficulties. I see his repeated martyrdom 
and micifixion but I see also the spirit of man rising again 
and again and triumphing over ever)' adversity. Let us look 
at this perspective of histor)-, gain -wisdom and courage from 
it- and not be oppressed too much by tlie burden of the past 
and of the present. '^\^e are the heirs of all these ages that have 
gone before us and it has been gi\’en to us to play our part 
during a period of great transition in this world. That is a 
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nrivile^e and a responsibility and we should accept it without 
fe r o?apprehension. History tells us of Man’s struggle for 
freedom and in spite of many failures his achievements and 
successes have been remarkable. True freedom is ™t mere y 
political but must also be economic and spiritual. Only then 
L Man gi-ov' and fulfil his destiny. That freedom has also 
to be envisaged today not merely in terms of group freedom 
often resulting in nations ivaiTing against one another but as 
individual freedom ivitliin free national gi'oups in the larger 
context of irorld freedom and order. The problems of Asia, 
of Europe and of America can no longer be dealt ivitli 
sepai-ately; they are parts of a single ivorld problem. 

The future appears to be full of conflict and difficulty 
but I have little doubt that the spirit of Man, which has 
survived so much, will triumph again. 


BASIC WISDOM 

M r Chancellor, Mr Vice-Chancellor and felloiv members 
of the University of Ceylon, I am very grateful to you for 
the honour you have done me. I do not quite know ivhy I have 
been singled out from amongst my distinguished colleagues 
and called upon to speak on this occasion. Nevertheless, 
I wish, if I may, to express my gratitude to you and through 
you to others in this pleasant island for their gi'eat rvelcome 
and for all that they have done for us during our stay here. 

This is ratlrer a unique occasion. The mere fact of people 
from different parts of the Commonwealth and from distant 
quarters of the world coming together to confer on questions 
of vital consequence is a matter of significance and a presage 
of the type of conferences that we may have in the future 
when more and more people will confer together about tlie 
problems of the day, in all earnestness and without regard to 
tltose barriers wffiich have separated us in tire past. 

University of Ceylon, Colombo, January 12, 1950 
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In tlie citation about me, I ■^vas, I believe, rcfcnccl to as a 
person who had profound wisdom and political astuteness. 1 
do not know how far I am politically astute but I must confess 
to you that the older I grow the more I feel the lack of tvisdom 
in myself. Perhaps, it may be that that ver^’ feeling is a sign of 
having some wisdom. 

In the svorld today, one sees so many things ^vhich please 
one and so many other things which appear to one to be so 
extraordinarily svrong. One wonders why this world of ours, 
having every opportunity of co-operating for tltc progress 
of humanity, loses itself always in conflict, in violence and 
in hatred. We see the clash of blind armies, as it were. We 
see the reproduction in the modern age of something which 
we thought had been done away with in the past ages. In the 
past ages, ^vc had in many parts of the rs^orld — fortunately 
not so much in your country or mine — tremendous conflicts 
on some kind of religious dogma and people fought one 
another on the interpretation of some dogma. 'We see, today, 
people becoming dogmatic in fields other than that of religion 
and conflicts arising from that dogmatic approach to human 
affairs. 

I should have thought that in the modern world there 
\\'ere many approaches we could have to life’s problems but 
certainly not the narroAV-minded, dogmatic approach. We 
may have a scientist’s aproach, a humanist’s approach and 
possibly other approaches, too; but the dogmatic approach 
inevitably nanows the mind and prevents us from seeing 
much that ts'e ought to see. 

In the realm of human affairs as also in international 
affairs, we find this dogmatic approach bringing in its train 
conflict, want of understanding, hatred and violence. I do not 
know how we are to get over this; but unless we get o^'er this 
naiTow-minded approach, I have no doubt that we shall fail 
to solve the problems of the day. 

One of the brighter features of this age is — and I attach a 
great deal of value to it — that the barriers that separated the 
so-called East from the so-called West are gradually dis- 
appearing. That is a good sign. But, at the same time, other 
barriers seem to be growing in the East and in the West. We 
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meet repeatedly in conferences and talk about the problems 
that face us. Sometimes we solve a problem or two but for 
each problem that we solve, half a dozen fresh ones crop up. 

' I remember that somebody made a calculation of 
die number of international conferences tliat were held 
after the conclusion of the First World War and before the 
commencement of the Second World War. It was a prodi- 
gious number. I do not quite kno'w^ if we have exceeded 
that number since the Second World War ended. 

This is an age of international conferences. A conference 
is ahvays a good thing or almost always, because people, at 
any rate, meet round a table and discuss matters with good 
humour and, even if they do not always succeed in finding a 
solution, die effort is, net'ertheless, ahvays worthy of being 
made. That in itself results in sometliing that is good. But I 
have often wondered why there has been this failure in the 
past to find solutions to our problems. Is it due to a lack of 
idt in statesmen or to a lack of understanding? I do not 
think it is either, because they have been able and earnest 
statesmen desiring peace and co-operation. Even so, some- 
hoiv or other, solutions have escaped tliem. Wffry, then, is 
it so? I do not knoiv; pei'haps, ive tvork too much on the 
superficial plane, finding solutions to tire troubles of the 
moment and not looking to the deeper causes. 

I put this to you for your consideration, because some- 
thing does come in die way. With all the earnestness we may 
possess, sometimes we do not get over those old and new 
barriers that come in the way of mutual understanding. 
Then, I drink that, in spite of our vaunted civilization, in 
spite of the advance of science and technology, we have lost 
our grip on some of die basic things of life, something that 
gives anchorage to life and some standard with which we 
could measure value. 

We have advanced gi'eatly in science — I am a great 
believer in science — and die scientific approach has changed 
die world completely. I think that if the world is to solve its 
problems, it will inevitably have to be through the means of 
science and not by discarding. science. Nevertheless, I find 
that the sheer advance of science has often enough made 
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people unscientific. That is an c.vtraordinar}’ tiling to say but 
what I mean is that science has become so vast and all- 
pervading that scientists are unable to grasp things in their 
entirety and have become narrotver and nanower in each 
individual subject. They may be very brilliant in some subject 
but they seem to have no grip on life as a tsdiole. 

In the ancient civilizations of India and Greece that one 
reads about, one has or, at any rate, I have the sensation 
that people, though much more limited in the knowledge at 
their disposal, certainly had an integrated victv of life. They 
were not so distracted; they could sec life as a whole in spite 
of the fact that tliey did not know as much or nearly as much 
as the average undergraduate knotvs today. Because of this 
integrated vietv of life, they had a certain wisdom in their 
approach to life's problems. 

Whether that is true or not I do not know, because one is 
apt to endow the past •with a certain glamour. It may be that 
I am wrong but in any event one thing seems to me to be 
certain, namely, tliat we of today have no integrated view of 
life; that we, hotvever clever we may be and however much of 
facts and knowledge we may have accumulated, are not 
very' -wise. We are narrotver tlian the people of old, although 
eveiyf fact has gone to bring us together in tliis -world. We 
travel s-sviftly, we have communications, -we knotv more about 
one another and we have the radio and all kinds of things. In 
spite of all these tvidening influences, we are narrower in our 
minds. That is the extraordinary thing which I cannot 
understand. 

I put this to this gathering of university men, because 
after all it is for the universities to tackle this problem more 
than for any other organization. If the universities do not 
teacli some kind of basic wisdom, if they think in terms of 
producing people rvith degrees who want certain jobs, then 
the universities may hat’e, perhaps, solved to a very' minor 
extent the problem of unemployment or provided some 
technical help or other; but they will not have produced men 
tvho can understand or solve the problems of today. 

You and I live in Asia. Perhaps, one of the biggest facts 
of today is this new and changing phase of Asia. "^NHiat is 
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happening in Asia is a fact of tremendous historical 
significance. It is difficult to grasp it entirely or to under- 
stand it but I tliink any person must see that something very 
big has happened and is happening all over Asia. There is a 
certain dynamism about it. We do not like much of what is 
happening and ^ve may like something of ^vhat is happening 
but the fact remains that tremendous and pmverful elemental 
forces are at play in Asia. For us just to sit in our ivory towers 
and look at tlrem, witlr dislike or approval, is not good enough. 
If we ^vish to play any effective part in this -vvorld of ours we 
have to understand them. For some three or four hundred 
years, a good part of Asia was under a kind of eclipse and 
there tvas a basic urge for political freedom for a long time. 

If you read the history of Asia — ^il is a long, long history 
— you ■will find that during the greater part of these thousands 
of years, Asia has played an important part in world affairs. 
It 'is only during the last three or four hundred years that 
Asia has become static, quiescent and rather stagnant in 
thought and in action in spite of all the virtues she might 
have possessed. Naturally and rightly, she fell under the 
domination of other more progressive, vigorous and dynamic 
countries. That is the 'way of the world and tliat is the right 
way. If you are static, you must suffer for it. And now, you 
see a change coming over Asia, and because it is belated the 
cliange comes ^vith a rush, upsetting many things and doing 
many diings tliat one does not like. That this big change is 
coming over us, however, is a major fact. I do not know — I 
do not suppose any of you know — ^ivhat ultimately this change 
will lead to in Asia. 

You and I live in this changing Asia of today. Many of 
you •will have the burden of facing these problems which are 
not of today or tomorrow but which may last for a generation 
or more than one generation. The burden is yours because 
many of us -^vhom you honour are in the afternoon of our 
lives and have, perhaps, only a few more years to work and 
labour, -svhicli, I am sure, we will do to the best of our capacity 
and strength. And so, it is for you, young graduates of today, 
to prepare yourselves in mind and body and, as much as you 
can, in that deeper ^visdom to understand these problems and 
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(o function actively and help in the solution of them. In the 
•^vorld of today, it is not enough for you to take up a distant 
and academic attitude and look on and just advise others or 
criticize others. Today, every man has to shoulder his burden. 
If he does not, well, he falls out; he simply does not count. 

I have found many of our young men and women — I am 
talking more of India than of Ceylon because I do not know 
much about Ceylon — full of enthusiasm, full of cnerg)', full 
of earnestness but, if you will permit me to say so, singularly 
academic or, if you like, singularly cut off from life's realities. 
During tlieir student days, they often debated and passed 
resolutions on this subject or that but aftenrards, when they 
went out into tlie world, they seemed to think that life itself 
■was a continuous debating society trhere they could pass 
votes of censure or criticize others without doing much 
themselves. 

Notv, that is not a t'ery helpful attitude. Perhaps, it is due 
to the fact that for the past so many years, most of us did not 
have much chance of doing anything constructit'e. Our main 
job tvas to fight for the freedom of our country in a destruc- 
tive way, in an oppositionist way and not in a creative tvay. 
The result is that we cannot get rid of this negative and 
destructive outlook. Instead of helping to build something, 
we just sit down and criticize others who may be, rightly or 
wrongly, trying to build. At least, they are trying to build. 
I think that mere criticism is a very unhelpful and bad atti- 
tude to adopt. In whatever country you may be, what is 
required today is a constiuctive and creative approach. 
Certainly there is ahvays something to destroy, something 
tliat is bad; but mere destruction is not enough. You must 
also build. 

One thing more. I take it that a university is essentially a 
place of culture, whatever ‘culture’ might mean. But that 
takes me back to where I began. There is a great deal of 
culture all over the place and I, normally, find tliat those 
people tvho talk most loudly of culture, according to my 
judgment, possess no culture at all. Culture, first of all, is not 
loud; it is quiet, it is restrained, it is tolerant. You may judge 
the culture of a person by his silence, by a gesture, by a 
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phrase or, moi'e especially, by his life generally. The peculiar, 
narrow idea of culture that is spreading is that culture 
depends on the kind of headgear you wear or tire kind of food 
you eat or on similar superficial things which, I do not deny, 
have a certain importance but which are very secondary in 
the larger context of life. 

Each country has certain special cultural characteristics 
which have been developed through the ages. Similarly, 
each age has a culture and a certain way of its own. The 
cultural characteristics of a country are important and are 
certainly retained, unless, of course, they do not fit in with 
the spirit of the age. So, by all means, adhere to the special 
culture of your nation. But there is something that is deeper 
than national culture and that is human culture. If you do 
not have that human culture, that basic culture, then even 
that national cultiu'e of which you may be so proud has no 
real roots and will not do you much good. Today more 
especially, it has become essential for us to develop, in 
addition to such national culture as we may have, some- 
thing that can only be called a world culture. There is much 
talk of One World and I believe that, at some time or other, 
tliat talk must bear fruit or else this world will go to pieces. 
It may be that ^ve will not see that One World in our genera- 
tion but if you want to prepare for that One World you must 
at least think about it. You have at least a culture to sustain 
you; and there is no reason why you should live your lives 
in narroiv grooves, trying to think yourselves superior to the 
rest of the ivorld. 

We live surrounded by all kinds of dark fears in this new 
year. Probably, the prevailing feeling in the ^vorld of today is 
fear. Almost everybody is afraid of sometliing; every country 
is afraid of some other country and, of course, fear is a thing 
whicli leads to all kinds of undesirable consequences. Fear is 
probably the most evil of sensations and we are living under 
the dominance of fear. If -we could get rid of tliis fear to some 
extent, perhaps, it ivould be far easier for us to solve our 
problems. 

Besides fear, ^ve see in tlie world a great deal of hope and 
earnestness and a gi'eat deal of expectation of better things 
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at Uie same time. We see creative and constructive as trell as 
destructive and negative impulses at u'ork. I do not know 
trhich tv'ill triumph in the near or the distant future, but 
obviously it -will be impossible for me and impossible for you 
to function adequately if we do not believe in the ultimate 
triumph of the creative and unifying processes of the day. 

However that may be, even the attempt to work for some 
great cause not only helps that cause but also helps us. We 
are not prophets and tve do not knotv what the morrotv may 
bring but it is rather satisfying to tvork for the morrow of 
your choice. It brings something into your life whicli makes it 
tvorth svhile. If you align yourself to some great purpose or 
to something elemental, it ennobles you. Whether the reward 
comes or not, the mere fact of working for it is a reward 
enough. 

With all the evil that we see around us and tvith all its 
degradation, we have to live in this world. There is, nevertlie- 
less, plenty of good in the world and tve have to see that 
there is plenty of what I as a Hindu would call the element of 
divinity in the individual as well as in the group. If we can 
have our feet firmly planted on the soil and do not lose our- 
selves in imaginary vagaries and at the same time have some 
of that divine lire in us, loo, then, perhaps, we might be able 
to balance ourselves and develop some kind of an integrated 
life. Somebody has said — and I would like you to feel that 
tvay: 

Lord, though I live on earth, the child of earth, 
yet I svas fathered by the starry sky. 

I have come to Ce)'lon after ten )^ears. I hat'e been here on 
trvo or three previous occasions also. Whenever I come here, 
I do not feel that I have come to a strange countr)' — I feel 
very much at home. Your welcome and the friendly faces 
drat I see ever)where make me feel at home. Quite apart 
from that, you of Ceylon and we of India are intimately 
related in our cultural inheritances as }'0u all knotv very u'^ell 
and it does not make much difference rvhat shape politics 
takes. You are an independent countr)^ as you should be, so 
are we an independent country, as we should be. Political 
barriers should not be allowed to come into play tvhen 
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culturally our people look to each other. When I come here, 
I think even more than I normally do — and normally I 
think a great deal— of that greatest and ^visest and brightest 
son of India, whom you honour greatly and whom all of 
us in India and many other countries also greatly honour. 
The bond of tlie Buddha and all tliat it stands for is a bond 
betiYeen India and Ceylon Avhich nothing can break. 
Whenever one thinks of the Buddha, one inevitably tliinks of 
his great teaching; and I often feel that, perhaps, if we think 
more of that basic teaching of the avoidance of hatred and 
violence, we may be nearer tire solution of our problems. 


DYNAMIC LIFE 

I AM grateful for the honour you have done me in aivarding 
me this degree. A number of otheruniversities inindia have 
also honoured me in this way; but tliat has not lessened- in 
any -^vay tire value of this particular honour. In my capacity 
as Prime Minister, honours in various forms have been 
showered upon me. The affection that has been lavished 
upon me by tire people of tlris country is, indeed, the gieatest 
honour that can come to anybody. It is overwhelming and 
makes me feel very humble. No response can, therefore, be 
adequate enough. All one can do is to utilize all one’s strength 
and energy in furthering the tasks of tire country. I tlrink 
Bernard Shaw once said that the true joy in life is to align 
oneself with some mighty purpose and not get entangled in 
petty troubles of which life is so full; to rvork for tire purpose 
with all tire strength and energy that one may have till one is 
rv’orn out and can be thrown on tire scrap heap. Well, I do 
not know whether it is possible to disentangle oneself com- 
pletely from the petty troubles of which there is such a great 
deal. Normally, it rvould seem to be difficult to live a rvholly 
impersonaTlife and dedicate it to one mighty purpose; but 
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sometimes, moments arrive in the history of a country when 
this can be clone — and done not merely by individuals but 
by large groups. A moment came in the life of this countr)- 
when a large number of our coiintr)-men aligned themselves 
to a mighty purpose at the bidding of a ver)- great man — 
Mahatma Gandhi. These men forgot their personal 
grievances and ambitions in an overwhelming desire to serve 
a great purpose and thereby grew in stature themselves. If 
you tr)’ to do gieat things, the shadow of their gicatness 
partly falls upon you also. If you always dwell on the petty 
things of life, you inevitably remain petty. And so, in India’s 
fight for freedom, many people of small stature had the 
high privilege of serving under one of the greatest of men 
and of being associated with their countn ’s historic struggle. 

That, however, is past liistor)-. W^e have to accept the 
present and think of the future. How shall we shape tlie 
present? How are you, young men and women of this 
University, going to conduct yourselves? I do not know 
what you have in your minds or what desires and urges 
influence you. I try to study the millions of faces I sec 
wherever I go and I have seen a good proportion of India’s 
vast population. Although I sec them in crowds and in 
groups, I look into their eyes and try to read what lies behind 
tliosc eyes. 1 do this, especially when I meet young men and 
women, because I am deeply concerned witli tlie future of 
India which tliey represent to me. The future of this country 
ultimately depends on her young men and women, most of 
whom are in colleges and universities today. I am very 
anxious to find out what stuff tliey arc made of. They are 
large in number; but what really counts, if our country is to 
progress, is the quality of our human material. The future of 
India does not depend on her numbers or even on her past, 
except in so far as the future grows out of tlie present and the 
present grows out of the past. It is possible for a countr)' to 
make progress to some extent ev'cn with people of mediocre 
quality. India has a large number of them. Obviously, tliat 
is not enough. If a gieat country like India is to be greater, 
it is essential for her to have men and women who must be 
more than mediocre. I have no doubt that you tr)' to play a 
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good game ivhen you go in for sports. You perhaps run a 
hundred yards in ten seconds; but if you want to be an athlete 
of real quality you have to surpass and outdistance otliers. 
It makes a lot of difference whetlier you do a hundred yards 
in ten seconds or in eleven seconds. The difference is only 
one second but it is very important. That applies to every- 
thing. Is the University of Saugor going to produce men and 
women of real quality? We produced men and women of 
quality in tlie past. Subsequently, however, that quality 
seemed to have worn off and we became a nation that more 
or less lived on its inheritance. Of course, nothing is more 
advantageous and more creditable than a rich heritage; but 
notliing is more dangerous for a nation than to sit back and 
live on that heritage. A nation cannot progress if it merely 
imitates its ancestois; what builds a nation is creative, 
inventive and vital activity. I seek the creative mind. How 
do oreative minds come to be? In many ways, I suppose. 
I know tliat tlie University of Saugor cannot produce 
creativeness; but what it can do is to provide an environ- 
ment in ivhich creativeness and vitality of mind and body 
have a place and can prosper. 

India seems to me an odd mixture of traits and 
characteristics. Some fill me with joy and faith and others 
witli alarm. I cannot predict which will prosper and which 
will ultimately win. That, the future will tell. All I can say is 
tliat I have a great deal of faith in my country and in my 
people. At tlie same time, what is ^vrong ivith our country is 
also quite obvious. We are narrow in mind and vision; we 
not only lack creativeness of mind but the atmosphere in 
which it can flourish. I am astonished at tlie way the word 
'culture’ is bandied about in India. To me this only means 
tliat tliere is no culture where this is done. Culture is not 
somediing tliat can be bandied about. It does not talk too 
much and does not shout too much. The other day, I read 
one of Rabindra Nath Tagore’s poems or rather a transla- 
tion of it, ivhicli spoke of the wonderful variety of India where 
innumerable streams have flowed, producing the culture we 
now possess. The capacity to absorb these various streams of 
culture is a part of the creativeness of India. Therefore, there 
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is no reason 3\-hy i\’e should adopt die narroiv oudook of 
pride and folly ivhich makes us think that \vc liave evciy- 
diing and diat ts'e need receive nothing from outside. South- 
East Asia and the Far East have bonowed freely from 
India’s cultural inheritance. Similarly, ive find evidence of 
odier cultures in India. Of course, die basis of Indian culture 
remains unchanged even though it has absorbed other 
cultures. Such was the country of our distant ancestors. 
Gradually, a change came. "W^e became afraid of odicrs and 
shrank into ourselves. We did not want either to go out 
ourselves or to let others come in. W'^e developed narroiv 
grooves of drought and naiTow divisions amongst ourselves, 
each dirnsion isolating itself from odier castes or groups. 
We practically imposed a ban on travel abroad. People 
rvere afraid they rvould lose dieir caste or religion if diey 
went out of India. We came to attacli more importance to 
rvhat rve ate, drank or touched dian to other far more 
important aspects of life. The transformation you see now 
was not sudden — diis shrinking into ourselves, this closing of 
our eyes to all that was going on around us and diinking that 
what we possessed was everything and that there tvas nothing 
more to learn. When an individual or a community starts to 
think like that, individual or community is doomed 
because life is an ever growing, dynamic process. No kind of 
vitality can be static. The moment growdi stops, decay sets 
in and die ultimate result is deadi. Thus did we in India 
become static in our life and culture. This process of decay 
dirough the centuries can be traced in our literature. We 
start widi magnificent literature. Then we come to classical 
Sanskrit, ivhich is also very beautiful. Hoivei'er, it gradually 
deteriorates and ive reach a stage when Sanskrit comes to 
be written in long involved sentences, sometimes even 
running to tivo pages. There is no strength or vitality left 
in it. Interpretations and explanations bear testimony to 
the decay of die language. Instead of being inspired by great 
ideas, we have even lost what we had. Our old architecture 
was magnificent and was, perhaps, among the greatest 
arcliitectures of the world. See, how it became degraded! 
It still retained its craftsmanship but die nobility of design 
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that had come from simplicity was gone. It became heavier 
and heavier. There was no dignity in it, only hard work. 
\ATien a country is dynamic, it reveals itself in a myriad 
activities. We hope to be dynamic again. Perhaps, it was 
necessary for us to learn a lesson before ive became dynamic 
once more. 

What inspiration can we draw from something ivhich is 
static and half dead? That is the question. I am amazed that 
people should function in such a narroiv way that they 
should shut their minds and demand that others shut their 
minds too, against everything new and talk only of Indian 
culture. I know something about culture. Those who preach 
that doors should be shut do not know anything of culture. 
Every process of exclusion means lack of culture; et'ery process 
of inclusion indicates growth. Those elements that believe 
in pushing things aivay narrow the mind and tlie nation falls 
back to a period of static culture. We have to be dynamic or 
else we cannot survive. 

Do you realize what tremendous changes have come over 
tlie -world in tlie last few generations? I ivant you to tliink 
about it. Take India, for instance. A man of Asoka’s or 
Akbar’s time, looking at India as it was about 150 years ago, 
would have found changes, of course; but he would not have 
found any basic cliange. The pattern of human life was 
much the same. The horse still remained tlie chief means of 
transport and communication. It was so for thousands of 
years. Suddenly — and chiefly due to the application of 
science — a great change came. It is amazing ho-^v the develop- 
ment in communications alone has upset the world. Even 
that is not enough to make one realize ho-^v far science has 
gonel You may have been static five hundred years ago but 
nobody can be static today. Everything is changing. The 
pace and tempo of the change is terrific. Incidentally, one of 
the good things we have done in the past five years is that, 
in order to get in touch ivith the rapid scientific changes, 
we have set up a number of national laboi'atories. To remain 
static is bad, because for a country to remain so means 
stagnation and stagnation is something which leads to extinc- 
tion. Besides, it is not even possible today. It might have 
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been possible years ago when change 3ras slow’ and 4 vhen 
the rest of the trorld did not impinge upon you. 

To be dynamic and creative is the practical policy or the 
higher view’ of culture. It is fatal to sink into narrowness of 
mind in spite of the fact that India has had a tremendously 
rich inheritance. How’ many of you have that dynamic 
approacli and hotv’ many ol you arc thinking in terms of 
getting jobs here and there under the Government? ^Vliether 
you go into Government service or take up any other occu- 
pation, what is you ideal? Just to earn a few hundred 
rupees? Or is it to achieve something creative and good? 
Are you just dragging on an unw’orthy existence for a number 
of years and doing nothing else? That is a big question 
facing India. Whatever our virtues and failings — and a long 
list can be prepared of both — I believe in facing life in an 
adventurous w’ay, in meeting life more than half w’ay w'ith- 
out making a noise and ts’ithout shouting. 'WHiethcr Nature 
adapts itself to you or you to Nature ultimately depends 
on w’hether your approach to life and to its problems is going 
to be an adventurous and active one or a static one. What is 
your ambition? \Adiat I seek in the eyes of the innumerable 
men and w’omen w’hen I go round the country is great and 
high ambition to do great things. Sometimes, I see some 
eyes which rather thrill me; there is something of quality in 
them. The more I see such eyes or faces, the more I am 
assured of the future, w’hich depends on the men and w’omcn 
who have the spirit of adventure and tvho do not flinch from 
difficulty. I hope the University of Saugor tvill produce such 
men and w’omen. 



TO CHILDREN 


THIS BEAUTIFUL IVORLD OF OURS 
Dear Children: 

Shankar asked me to write sometliing for tlie Children’s 
Number of his Weekly. In a weak moment, thinking more of 
the children than of the AVeekly, I promised to write. But I 
soon realized that I had made a rash promise. ^Vhat was I to 
t\Tite about? 

I like being with children and talking to them and, even 
more, playing tvitli them. For a moment I forget that I am 
terribly old and that it is a very long time ago since I was a 
child. But ^vhen I sit doivn to write to you, I cannot forget 
my age and the distance that separates you from me. Old 
people ha^'e a habit of delivering sermons and good advice 
to the young. I remember tliat I disliked this very much 
long long ago when I was a boy. So, I suppose you do not 
like it very much either. Grown-ups have also a habit of 
appearing to be very ^vise, even though very few of tliem 
possess much wisdom. I have not quite made up my mind 
yet whetlier I am wise or not. Sometimes, listening to others, 
I feel I must be very -wise and brilliant and important. Then, 
looking at myself, I begin to doubt this. In any event, people 
■who are ivise do not talk about their wisdom and do not 
behave as if tliey were very superior persons. 

So, I must not give you a string of good advice as to 
tvhat you should do and ivhat you should not do. I suppose 
you have enough of this from your teachers and others. Nor 
must I presume to be a superior person. 

Wliat then shall I ^swite about? If you were with me, I 
would love to talk to you about this beautiful world of ours, 
about flowers and trees and birds and animals and stars and 
mountains and glaciers and all the otlrer wonderful tilings 
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that surround us in this world. ’^Vc have all this beauty 
around us and yet ^vc, who arc grown-ups, often forget about 
it and lose ourselves in our ofhecs and 'inagine that we are 
doing very important work. 

I hope you tvill be more sensible and open your eyes and 
ears to this beauty and life that suiTOund you. Can you 
recognize the flotvers by tlieir names and the birds by their 
singing? How easy it is to make friends with them and -with 
everj'thing in nature, if you go to them alTcctionatcly and with 
friendship. You must have read many fairy tales and stories 
of long ago. But the world itself is the greatest fair}' tale and 
stor}' of adventure that has ever been tvritten. Only, we must 
have eyes to see and ears to hear and a mind that opens out 
to the life and beauty of the world. 

Grown-ups have a strange way of putting themselves in 
compartments and groups. They build up barriers and then 
they think that those outside their particular barrier are 
strangers whom they must dislike. There are ban'iers of 
region, of caste, of colour, of party, of nation, of province, 
of language, of custom and of wealth and poverty. Thus, 
they live in prisons of their own making. Fortunately, children 
do hot knotv much about these barriers tvhich separate. 
They play or work ■with one another and it is only when they 
grotv up that tliey begin to learn about these barriers from 
their elders. I hope you will take a long time in growing up. 

I have recently been to tlie United States of America, to 
Canada and to England. It was a long journey, right on the 
other side of the world. I found tlie children there very like 
tlie children here and so I easily made friends witli them and, 
whenever I had the chance, I played with them a little. 
That tvas much more interesting than many of my talks with 
the gro'ivn-ups. For children ever}Avhere are much the 
same; it is the grown-ups Avho imagine they are very different 
and deliberately make tlicmselvcs so. 

Some months ago, the children of Japan wrote to me and 
asked me to send them an elephant. I sent them a beautiful 
elephant on behalf of the children of India. This elephant 
came from Mysore and travelled all the way by sea to Japan. 
When it reached Tokyo, thousands and thousands of children 
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came to see it. Many of them had never seen an elephant. 
This noble animal thus became a symbol of India to them 
and a link between them and the children of India. I was 
very happy that this gift of ours gave so much joy to so 
many children of Japan and made them think of our country. 
So, ive must also think of tlieir country and of the many 
other countries in the ivorld and remember that every- 
ivhere there are children like you going to school and play, 
sometimes quaiTelling but always making friends again. 
You can read about these countries in your books and when 
you grow up, many of you ivill visit them. Go there as friends 
and you will find friends to gi'eet you. 

You know that we had a very great man amongst us. He 
was called Mahatma Gandhi. But we used to call him 
affectionately Bapuji. He ivas very wise but he did not show 
off his wisdom. He ivas simple and childlike in many ways 
and he loved children. He was a friend of everybody and 
ever}'body, peasant or worker, poor man or rich man, came 
to him and found a friendly welcome. He was a friend not 
only to all the people of India but also to all the people in 
the rest of the world. He taught us not to hate anybody, 
not to quan'el but to play with one another and to co-operate 
in the service of our country. He taught us also not to be 
afraid of anything and to face the ivorld cheerfully and with 
laughter. 

Our country is a very big country and there is a great 
deal to be done by all of us. If each one of us does his or her 
little bit, then all this mounts up and the country prospers 
and goes ahead fast. 

I have tried to talk to you in this letter as if }'ou wei'e 
sitting near me and I have written more than I intended. 


29—11 DPD/65 
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W HAT a troublesome person Shankar is! Every few days I 
get a reminder from him that I must write something for 
the Children’s Number or else he himself appears and looks at 
me with reproachful eyes. Here I am trying hard to get 
through a great deal of work before I leave for England and 
on top of this I am expected to tvrite articles! Shankar 
seems to forget that most of my writing has been done in the 
leisure of prison. Since I came out of that small prison and 
entered the larger prison of office, my freedom to read and 
•^n ite has been taken a^vay from me. I cannot do many of the 
things that I would like to do and I have to do much that I 
intensely dislike. 

I suppose Shankar knows all this but he has got an idea 
into his head that something from me must appear in the 
Children’s Number. Well, I am bound to confess that I like 
the idea of a Children’s Number very much and I should 
like to help it grow. I liked the last number and I am almost 
sure that the next number will be better. What pleases me 
most of all is the great interest that children in distant 
countries have taken in this venture. I was surprised and 
delighted to visit an exhibition where hundreds of pictures 
and cartoons sent for Shankar’s Children’s Number were 
exhibited. 

As I looked at these pictures, I thought of the vast army 
of children all over the world, outwardly different in many 
ways, speaking different languages, wearing different kinds 
of clothes and yet so ver)' like one another. If you bring them 
together, they play or quarrel. But even their quarrelling is 
some kind of play. They do not think of differences amongst 
themselves, differences of class or caste or colour or status. 
They are -u'iser than their fathers and mothers. As they grots' 
up, unfortunately, their natural ts'isdom is often eclipsed by 
the teaching and behaviour of their elders. At school they 
learn many things which are no doubt useful but they 
gradually forget that the essential thing is to be human and 

For the Children's Ntimhcr of Shankar's IVeekly, Delhi December 
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kind and playful and to make life richer for ourselves and 
others.' We live in a -wonderful world that is full of beauty 
and charm and adventure. There is no end to the adventures 
that ive can have if only we seek them witlr our eyes open. 
So many people seem to go about their life’s business with 
their eyes shut. Indeed, they object to other people keeping 
their eyes open. Unable to play themselves, they dislike the 
play of others. 

Our own country' is a little world in itself with an infinite 
variety and places for us to discover. I have travelled a great 
deal in this country and I have grown in years. And yet I have 
not seen many parts of the country we love so much and seek 
to serve. I wish I had more time, so that I could visit the odd 
nooks and corners of India. I would like to go there in the 
company of bright young children whose minds are opening 
out witlr wonder and curiosity as they make new discoveries. 
I should like to go -^rith them, not so much to the great cities 
of India as to the mountains and the forests and the great 
rivers and the old monuments, all of rUrich tell us something 
of India’s story. I would like them to discover for themselves 
that they can play about in the snots'^ in some parts of India 
and also see other places rvhere tropical forests flourish. Such 
a trip -^vith children ivould be a voyage of discovery of tire 
beautiful trees of our forests and hillsides and the flowers that 
grace tire changing seasons and bring life and colour to us. 
We would -watch tlie birds and try to recognize them and 
make friends with them. But the most exciting adventure 
iTOuld be to go to the forests and see the ^vild animals, both 
the little ones and the big. Foolish people go with a gun 
and kill them and thus put an end to something that was 
beautiful. It is far more interesting and amusing to wander 
about without a gun or any other weapon and to find that 
wild animals are not afraid and can be approached. Animals 
have keener instincts than man. If a man goes to tliem with 
murder in his heart, tliey are afraid of him and run aivay. 
But if he has any love for animals, they realize that he is a 
friend and do not mind him. If you are full of fear yourself 
tlien tlie animal is afraid, too, and might attack you in self- 
defence. The fearless person is seldom, if ever, attacked. 
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Perliaps, that lesson might be applied to human beings 
also. If we meet other people in a friendly tray, they also 
become friendly. But if we arc afraid of them or if we show 
our dislike to them, then they behave in the same manner. 

These are simple truths which the world has known for 
ages. But even so, the world forgets and the people of one 
countr}' hate and fear the people of another country: nnd 
because they are afraid, they are sometimes foolish enough 
to fight eacli other. 

Children should be wiser. At any rate, the children who 
read Shankar’s Children’s Number are expected to be more 
sensible. 



ON THE PRESS 


THE PRESS AND INDO-PAKISTAN DIFFERENCES 

G entlemen, I am happy to have this opportunity of meet- 
ing you, the representatives of the press in India and 
Pakistan. This is a radier remarkable occasion, for the editors 
of Pakistan and India are meeting to confer together. What- 
ever \ve may think of tlie virtues and failings of tire press, it is 
obvious that it plays a very important part in our lives; it 
moulds people’s minds and thoughts and thus affects the 
policies of the Government, if not always directly. Therefore, 
when ^\"e have to deal with any major problem, it is important 
that the press should — if I may say so tvitli all humility — give 
tlie right lead. We have developed a fairly widespread and 
effective press botli in India and Pakistan. Perhaps, it is not 
as good as it might be, tliough it is fast improving. Wdien I 
say it is not as good as it might be, what I mean is tlrat it has 
not yet adjusted itself to tlie changed conditions in the two 
independent countries. Of course, it is always difficult for a 
government or an independent party or for the press to 
adjust itself to times such as the present. 

In India — and I am sure that must apply equally to - 
Pakistan — ^many people, though they talk a great deal about 
tlie independence of their country, do not quite live up to 
the fact. Old habits of thought which developed when we 
were under British rule still persist; old suspicions and old 
ways of looking at things still continue. Many of the editorials 
which I read today might ivell have been ivritten about ten 
years ago — ^regardless of the fact that India and Pakistan are 
independent countries. The editorials on our foreign policy 
and domestic policy, for instance, are governed far too much 
by our old mental habits and suspicions. Naturally, we are 
all governed by oiir old habits and reactions, and we have 

Address at the joint session of tlxe Pakistan and Indian Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, New Delhi, May 4, 1950 
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not yet been able to adapt ourselves to the new scheme of 
things. 

Now, this applies as much to political parties as it applies 
to the press. Take, for instance, the great organization in 
which I ha\’e had the honour of working for the greater part 
of my life — the Indian National Congress. For twenty or 
thirty years, we functioned as a party or somctliing more 
than a party in opposition to British r-ule. Our movement 
for political freedom tvas earned out on a big scale and, 
ultimately, tve succeeded in achieving freedom on the 
political plane. The thirty years of our struggle for indepen- 
dence were a particular kind of experience; we became 
accustomed to opposition, to struggle, to fighting and to 
looking at the picture from the point of view of a semi- 
revolutionary organization which sometimes became wholly 
revolutionary. We trained our people in certain methods of 
action. They were more or less peaceful but they were 
effective and in a sense revolutionary. Of course, we trained 
large numbers of people to deal with the masses of men and 
w’omen so that the latter would not be frightened. But that 
was not exactly tlie training that was required of us subse- 
quently in the running of our Government and in the run- 
ning of a constructive machinery in the country. So, wc 
come up against the difficulty that all our training has been 
of a particular type. It was certainly good training, because 
it built up character and strength. Nonetheless, it was 
deficient in some ways. Our old habits of thought still persist 
and the average man in die street cannot fully realize that 
the country' is now run by his own Government and that it is 
part of him. Thus, people treat the present Government 
more or less in the way they treated the British Government. 
That is rvhat I call a carry-over from the old days. 

Also, people treat international problems more or less as 
we treated them before we became independent. Our 
international outlook in the old days was fundamentally 
anti-imperialist; the British Empire in India was the big 
symbol of imperialism and our attitude was one of anti- 
imperialism. Of course, now, too, it continues to be one of 
anti-imperialism on the world stage. Nevertheless, I do find, 
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often enough, that the old and i-ather . limited viewpoint still 
governs our attitude to^vards rvorld problems. 

I am mentioning this to you, because it affects the press, 
perhaps, even more than it affects the average man in the 
street. In such matters, the press gives the lead which 
gradually sinks into people’s minds. A person forms his 
opinion about distant occurrences by the news he gets from 
the press. Very few individuals are competent enough to 
kno^v the facts or form an opinion independently. They are 
naturally guided by -what the press says. 

You knotv very Avell tliat die last two and a half years, 
since India and Pakistan achieved independence, have been 
very abnormal years and in many ways very bad years for us, 
bad in die sense diat there has been continuous conflict and 
continuous suspicion. In fact, there have been major 
upheavals. Obviously, die press is not responsible for the 
major upheavals. In due course, historians will give their 
verdict as to •who is responsible. But the fact remains that 
ire have been contending all this time, not only against 
physical effects, occurrences and incidents but also against 
somediing intangible, -which is, all the same, very evident. 
We have been irorking in a background of fear and some- 
times of hatred and suspicion. There is a desire to cause 
injury to the odier party, even though that injury may recoil 
on us and cause injury to us instead. That, obviously, is an 
atmosphere iriiich is very bad for any country to live in and 
that atmosphere, if it continues, poisons not only the relations 
betiveen the tivo countries but also die lives of the people in 
the tivo countries. Even noir, we have not quite escaped the 
ill effects of diis atmosphere. 

Some recent clients, more especiall)' the talks -irhich I 
hai’e had iridi die Prime Minister of Pakistan, have resulted 
in an agreement ivhich has produced a very marked change 
in the tense atmosphere. This change was immediately 
reflected, to a large extent, in die press of the tivo countries. 
This is, indeed, remarkable. I have often sat down and 
thought about hoiv it happened. If ive analyse the Agree- 
ment, we- may not like some of its clauses; but die fact 
remains that the really important thing is not die contents of 
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ihe Agreement I)ut the fact that it came about. Its real 
importance is not in its details but in the fact lliat tlicre has 
been an agreement — an agreement of the right type. 

It is clear that the reaction to the Agreement represents a 
certain urge and desire in the peojdc’s minds. Large numbers 
of people were rather afraid of what tvas happening and 
wanted an escape, a way of putting an end to the c.Kisting 
bitterness. They were frustrated; but diey could not do 
anything. In fact, no individual could do anything when 
millions were moved by passion and fear. But, as soon as 
a way was found, there was a powerful reaction which 
showed tliat the basic feelings and urges of the people of 
India and Pakistan were essentially against the continuance 
of the poisonous atmosphere. Everywhere there tvas a desire 
to seize on anything that brought security and peace of mind 
to them. In spite of this we have obviously not solved our 
problems — ^what is more, we are not going to solve diem 
suddenly. Nevertheless, the fact that there is a very healthy 
desire in die minds of the people is. in itself, a most hopeful 
sign. 

Now, the first thing that we should’bc clear about in our 
minds is what exactly our aims arc. Speaking as the Prime 
Minister of this country, I should say that our domestic aim 
is the elimination of poverty and the economic advancement 
of the people. In this matter, not only Pakistan and India 
but also die other countries of Asia arc alike, because their 
view of world conditions is dominated by the urge for the 
primary necessities of life for their people. 

In Europe and in America diere arc many problems. 
Europe suffered very gieatly in the last ivar and many 
countries there were reduced to a state of utter ruin. Never- 
theless, generally speaking, the problems that face Europe 
are not essentially those of fulfilling die primary necessities, 
such as food, clothing, shelter and so on. In India as also in 
Pakistan, however, we cannot alEord to preoccupy ourselves 
with international affairs. 1 suppose we will have to play 
some part in them but our first problem is to feed our people, 
to clothe them, to educate them and to give them shelter. 

These problems, nonnally speaking, were solved in 
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Europe long ago. Now that their problems are more or less 
solved, the people have time and energy to tliink of other 
problems and other countries. For instance, take what is 
called pou'er politics. PoAver politics has existed in the world 
ever since organized nations came to exist. There has been 
power politics in Europe in varying degrees, and now that 
their essential needs are largely satisfied, the European people 
are able to move on to other spheres and let their minds 
range over ^vider fields. 

Europe and America, having passed the first stage, are 
likely to be concerned more with the second stage, while we 
in Asia are still at dre first stage, that of fulfilling die primary 
necessities. The second stage will come to us, too; we cannot 
avoid it; we are thinking about it. We are, jirobably, not 
quite so excited about the second stage as the people of 
America and Europe. Clearly, Pakistan and India have 
soniediing in common and yet we have to face the fact that a 
tremendous mental barrier has arisen between the two 
countries. 

Now, ivhat are ive to do about it? Let us forget the 
present and look ten or twenty years ahead. Unless we have 
a clear picture of ivhat ive are aiming at, ive shall simply 
drift about, not knowing where ive are going. We should 
always aim at something definite. Of course, we may be 
pushed about from place to place or be forced by factors 
beyond our control to do diings we do not consider 
advantageous. Nevertheless, we as a government, ive as a 
people — and dial includes die press — must have some general 
idea of ivhat ive propose to do, leaving aside domestic or 
economic improvement. Are we going to encourage continu- 
ous conflict between India and Pakistan? Are we looking 
forward to a stage ivhen a conflict will become inevitable; 
ought we to prepare for it or do we feel that a conflict is not 
inevitable, that a conflict is disastrous and that it should be 
avoided? 

Irue, as a Prime Minister, I must take every precaution 
to protect my country, to ensure that my country is not attack- 
ed, that aggression does not take place and that the country is 
not placed in a difficult position. Every government has got 
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to do that. No doubt, the Government oE Pakistan has also 
to do that. That is admitted. But do you think that a conflict 
is inevitable? Today, some people think that a third world 
war is inevitable and tliey prepare for it. They do not like 
war; most people in the world do not want war. Nevertheless 
by pressure of circumstances they talk about it and prepare 
for it, terrible preparations for armament go on and fear 
spreads ever)’tvhere. Are tve going to take it that, whate\'er 
the consequences, a conflict between India and Pakistan is 
inevitable in the nature of things? 

Let me put it to you that it is a very serious thing. If we 
have the fear of conflict in our minds, then inevitably all our 
actions and all our thoughts will be governed by that and we 
can never really get out of it, because something that we may 
do in India will have reactions in Pakistan and something 
that they do in Pakistan will react on us. The smallest 
incidents, which would othenrise go unnoticed, will assume 
undue significance and become part of a larger picture. 

One of the big things that the gentlemen of the news- 
paper world must tealize is that Asia, after nearly 300 years, 
has turned the corner. Every country in Asia is today passing 
through a stage of transition. None of these countries is strong 
enough in the economic sense or in any other sense to pose as 
a great Power. Sometimes, people talk as if India were a big 
Power. Although we are not, we have the potentialities of a 
big Power. It is mostly tall talk. We have got rid of certain 
encumbrances; we have the road clear, more or less, provided 
we do not destroy ourselves by getting involved in internecine 
quarrels. 

Their geographical position being what it is, India and 
Pakistan cannot help playing an important role in Asia. If 
India and Pakistan follow more or less a common policy, it 
will make a big difference today. If India and Pakistan follow 
a contrary policy and are opposed to each other, they trill 
obviously be neutralizing each other and cannot play that 
role. Any common sense approach to tlie matter shotvs that 
India and Pakistan can only do great harm to both. 

It may disable them for a generation and render them 
incapable of making the progress which is so necessary if they 
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are to play a larger role in Asian and world affairs. This 
seems to be quite correct logically. It is true, I think, that 
India and Pakistan, from the standpoint of geography, 
history, culture and economics, are so connected that 
normally they should co-operate with each other in the 
fullest measure. We should try to develop a common 
approach to foreign policy, defence and many other things; 
ive should come closer together in regard to these policies 
and co-opei'ate. That would be the natural course for the 
two countries. 

I am perfectly convinced in my own mind that, unless 
some catastrophe were to ovenvhelm us, this is inevitable. 
Because of our very close contacts ^ve cannot be indifferent to 
each other. We can either be more than friends or become 
more than enemies. 

When individual or gi'oup contacts are broken, inevitably 
hostility and bitterness are produced. Wliat has happened 
here? A closer contact is bound to come about because it is 
to the advantage of botli; I speak of sheer opportunism and 
not idealism at all. Therefore, I say it is quite inevitable. 
Hots' it is to happen I do not know but everything points to 
that end; and in spite of all the terrible experiences, we have 
had during the last two and a half years, every approach of 
logic and reasonable talk leads to this conclusion and every 
other approach contrary to this leads to something which 
is very dangerous for Pakistan and for India. It may take a 
generation for us to make good. This conflict and wasteful 
effort will wipe us out from the face of the earth. The natural 
conclusion is that we should try our utmost to develop 
friendliness and not do anything which is contrary to the 
'(vhole course of our history and to the modern currents in the 
ivorld. 

Ultimately, \ve cannot go against the currents of history. 
I am quite sure of the desire of our people and so I have 
aiTived at this conclusion. It is clear that, though we may 
have been partitioned and divorced from each other, our oivn 
historical, cultural and otlier contacts — geographical, 
economic and other- — are so fundamental that, despite every- 
thing that happened and despite passion and prejudice and 
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even gloss inhumanity, ultimately die basic tics will survive. 
These are the diings that will keep us together, unless India 
and Pakistan prove to be backward even culturally. Then, 
of course, all diis will have only been talk and nothing else. 
If India and Pakistan do not ultimately come together 
they ivill only prove that they have no cultural standards to 
maintain. We may talk a great deal about national culture, 
Muslim culture and Hindu culture; but those who talk most 
often know least about it. 

We have recently faced a very clifTiciilt, critical and 
painful situation — I refer to West and East Bengal and Assam 
and partly to other places — and, as I said in another place, 
we just managed to save ourselves from falling over the edge 
of the precipice and are now beginning to turn in a different 
direction. This turning tvas remarkable, aldiough it is true 
drat many terrible evils still continue. Problems are not 
solved by merely looking in a different direction. Millions 
of people have been uprooted and ha\ e greatly suffered; and 
it is no good trying to be over-optimistic. I am talking about 
die point of view, if you like, of sheer opportunism for a 
practical, objective approach to our problems. We do not 
want to be swept aivay by the passion of the moment but we 
must realize diat passion does exist. We have gone through 
painful experiences and, even now, tens of thousands of 
people are going through painful e.xperienccs. The exodus is 
continuing and those "who have stayed behind have not, 
obviously, got rid of die fear that oppresses them. How arc 
we to meet the situation? 

There can be three ways of meeting it. One is to think 
that this kind of thing will go on happening and nodiing will 
stop it. We simply go from one disaster to another as the cul- 
mination in a Greek tragedy. We cannot prevent it; therefore, 
we simply accept it. The other way is, since reason and logic 
point in that direction, that we must try our best in the faith 
that we will succeed. I do not mean that we should minimize 
the dangers; nevertheless, we must go in the direction of 
peace and co-operation and try to root out the fear that dwells 
in the minds of millions of people. There is also a third 
attitude. ‘It is good to have peace and co-ojieration; but ive 
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do not see it anyivhere— not much of it. at any rate. We do 
not think that this attempt will succeed at all. We are 
prepared to see hou^ it ivorks. We ^vill wait and see what 
happens.' 

I confess that, constituted as I am, I dislike intensely this 
kind of negative, passive approach — the third one. I can 
quite understand full-blooded opposition and bear with 
people idio say ‘we cannot have peace: why talk about it?’ 
I disagree with tliem of course but I can understand their 
attitude. What I cannot understand and have no sympathy 
for is the i\'eak approach. For us to watch and ivait and see 
idien poiverful forces are at ivork is characteristic of the 
weak approach. This is not the approach which a strong 
nation or a strong man takes ivith regard to vital problems. 
Besides, I think, it is an approach ivhicli takes you nowhere. 

I, personally, have arrived at the conclusion that we 
should have a strong approach, a positive approach, 
a constructive approach and an approach ■which has behind it, 
in spite of every difficulty, a large measure of faith and 
confidence. If 1 have tliat confidence, if you have that con- 
fidence, it will spread to millions of other people. I am no 
prophet, I am no astrologer to say ivhat the future will be. 
But I can govern my actions to a large extent and I do not 
see why I should be passive and be pushed about. If. I 
consider my policy to be right, I propose to follow it to the 
best of my ability and strength. Having had a fair measure 
of experience for .80 to 35 years of my life, not so much of 
governmental -vvays of -working but of mass feeling, of hoiv the 
masses feel and move, I am not afraid of the masses. I have 
ahrays had a large measure of faith and confidence in the 
masses of people, ivhoe-\^er they are. If I have put my 
confidence in them, they have been good enough to respond 
by placing their confidence in me. Therefore, I approach 
tliis problem, not ividi doubt, not idealistically, not weakly 
but hawng come to this logical, opportunist conclusion. 

Hoiv are ive to go about this? We have to approach the 
problem keeping in view the basic thing — the general 
atmosphere. Hoiv far ive can change it is a very important 
factor. The second thing is how far ive can implement the 
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various details connected 5\-ith it. "With regard to the basic 
feeling, let us take East Bengal. The minority community, 
the Hindus in East Bengal, are obviously frightened. They 
feel they have no security of life. Therefore, they feel like 
coming away and I can understand their position. 

This also applies to the minority community in West 
Bengal and tve might add that a large number of Muslims 
have gone away from U.P. and Rajasthan also. I entirely 
understand tliis because they are frightened. Maybe, the 
fear was not justified; but the fact is that they have gone. 
We have really to face a fear complex. Fear is a terrible 
thing; it is the worst possible thing that can happen to people 
because it is infectious. How arc ire to get rid of this fear? 

I do not mind if people want to go away from one country 
to another. But let them not be drii-en out by fear; let them 
not go because life is insecure and they do not know what the 
morrow will bring. How can we remove fear? The Govern- 
ment at the top and the large number of officials can do a 
good deal. But, obviously, the press can do a great deal more. 
Until fear is overcome, this problem will not be solved. You 
saw the tremendous upheaval in the Punjab in August 1947; 
first in "fYest Punjab and then in other areas, terrible things 
happened. Massacres took place on a vast scale; you saw 
elemental forces at work. No government could have cither 
created or controlled it. That particular upheaval stopped 
but fear continued. You saw the exodus of population from 
Sind and East Bengal continuing, not because any major 
incident had happened there, not because there was any 
killing but because of fear. Sometimes, there might have 
been economic pressure. Anyhow, by and large, things were 
settling down, when this situation developed in Bengal. 

Again rve see a large scale exodus on both sides and fear 
at work. There is no end to it yet. Not only in Bengal but 
elsewhere also. This is an impossible situation. So, we have 
to instil confidence in the minorities. '\\'e have to make the 
majority fed that it is not only their responsibility, it is not 
only their duty, it is not only for their good name and credit 
tliat they har-e to try and expel fear from the hearts of the 
minorities but also from the point of view of the narrowest 
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opportunism. If tliey fail, everybody will suffer. 

The large numbers of refugees and evacuees who have 
been pushed out of their homes need a lot of sympathy. When 
they go to a neiv place and find no employment, they begin 
to bear grudges and want to revenge themselves on others. 
This feeling spreads. I think we must, first of all, resolve 
that every effort ivill be made to check the forces that spread 
the fear tliat pushed out the minorities from where they were, 
whether in any part of East Pakistan or West Pakistan or 
India. 

Many things have happened, including the enactment 
of evacuee laws. Normally speaking, all these Acts are 
justified. Then, there is the increasing fear in the minds of 
die minority communities. It affects the whole atmosphere. 
I do not suppose it is reasonable that the millions who have 
come aivay should go back but a considerable number may 
still go back. In any case, it is essential that conditions of 
security must be created. 

As I said, a major change in the atmosphere is necessary. 
I do not wish to suppress facts; I do not wish to distort facts; 
but, nevertheless, you can always put the matter in a way 
so as not to inflame the public mind. Every single factor that 
frightens the minority community should be analysed as far 
as possible and fear removed. If tlie economic conditions 
affect them, you must analyse them. If the housing conditions 
affect them, you should analyse them. You are asking the 
migrants to go back. Obviously, when they go back, they 
must have their houses. We must give back tlieir houses. 
There is also the working of the permit system and so many 
other things. All these matters should be considered all over 
India, Pakistan, Eastern Pakistan, Western Pakistan, Sind 
and so on. 

As I said, the problem of evacuee property somehow 
affects people more vitally. Personally, if I may say so, I have 
never had any strong feeling about property. In fact, 
generally speaking, I dislike the system of property or too 
much of property for an individual. But I do see that people 
attach more importance to property than even to their lives, 
leie property questions are involved, they become more 
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excited Uian when problems of life and death arc involved. 
Therefore, if we could deal with the property questions in a 
reasonable tray, if we could deal with them in an equitable 
tvay, it trould go a long way to solve many of our problems. 

Take the matter of the canal waters. It is a problem which 
is eminently suitable for adjustment by both the parties. 
If tee solve our problems by adjustment, if we could tty our 
best to remove fear, to make the majority feel that it is their 
duty to protect the minorities in their own interest and 
remove fear from the minds of the minorities and remove all 
those little pinpricks that affect them, I think you will find 
the situation changing radically. If tve arc honest, we must 
remove not only fear but the other difliculties also. This 
involves the happiness of a vast number of people and has 
become a question of good name for India and Pakistan; 
their futures are involved and if the problem of the minorities 
is not solved, the trouble in both countries will go on 
multiplying. 

"Well, I have ventured to place before you my ideas 
frankly and I hope that you, who wield such a great deal of 
influence through your newspapers, trill use your influence 
in solt'ing our problems and removing the sense of insecurity 
in the minority communities. Big things are happening in 
the world and big things will happen. A month ago, there 
was mounting tension between India and Pakistan and there 
was a possibility of conflict. People became afraid that the 
trouble might spread to other parts of the world; and then 
India and Pakistan ceased to be of much value in ■world 
affairs as they were wrapped up in their otrn problems. 
When this Agreement was concluded, it raised high hopes 
and the trorld saw that we would not be stvept off our feet 
and that we tvere capable of steering ourseh^es atvay from 
disaster. 

In this context, we immediately became more important 
than we were when we trcrc tied up with our own difficulties. 
So, we must work the Agreement to the advantage of both 
India and Pakistan. There arc things in tvhich Pakistan can, 
in some ways, help India and India can help Pakistan 
similarly. Tliere is nothing that should come in the way of 
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India or Pakistan helping each other. 

I hope your talks will lead to the removal of such 

diffei'ences as there are betiveen India and Pakistan. We 
should have correspondents of newspapers going from one 
country to another and the difficulties that have arisen should 
be removed; it doesn’t matter if bad news comes. All possible 
obstructions should be removed. I also hope that some 
machinery vdll be evolved by which newspapermen of both 
countries will be able to discuss their problems jointly and, 
ultimately, create the atmosphere which is so essential. 


FREEDOM AND LICENCE 

M r President and friends, you have referred to me and 
addressed me as Prime Minister and, perhaps, you have 
also invited me in that capacity. Nevertheless, I would like to 
speak to you, not as Prime Minister, although I cannot be 
rid of that fact, but informally, as friends meeting together in 
earnest converse to consider difficult and baffling problems, 
for we do meet under the stress of heavy circumstances today. 

Now, if this is so, it is easy enough for us or for anybody 
else to start criticizing people and condemning nations. 
But tlie whole point is: ivhat are we driving at? If we have 
a clear objective before us, are we going towards it by what 
ive say or do or are ive moving away from it? That is the 
test. In normal times, it does not much matter — ^within 
limits, of course — ^wffiat one says or does, because it cannot 
do very much harm; and even if it does harm, we can always 
pull ourselves together. But in times of crisis, in times of grave 
emergency, what is said or done does matter very much; a 

^\Tong iTOi-d or a vTong action may have very far-reaching 
results. ® 

The press, it is repeatedly said, performs a very essential 
unction in our lives today, especially in the life of democratic 

Decemljer 3, 1950 *'^ Indi.i Neivsp.ipcr Editors’ Conference, New Delhi, 
30—11 DPD/65 
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countries. In other places, that function is performed under 
authoritarian direction, t\‘hilc in democratic countries it is 
supposed to say just triiat it likes trithin the limitations of 
the law which are — I must say — pretty wide. Now, this is a 
tremendous burden. The burden, of course, is inevitable 
5vhen power or privilege comes to a group. ^V^e ts'on our 
independence and we take pride in it. But, obviously, 
independence or freedom is not a one-sided affair; it carries 
enormous responsibilities, such as that of defending that 
independence when it is attacked — defending it, not only from 
external attack but, tvhat is even more important, from an 
internal weakening. 

After all, the thing that a nation must beware of — more 
than external danger — is internal rot. Freedom carries tvitli 
it the obvious responsibility, which every one realizes, of 
defending it from external attack. But, ultimately, die odier 
responsibility is more important and that is to maintain die 
inner strength, the morale, the self-confidence of a nation, 
tvhich can be done only by following iriiat I roughly call the 
right advice and, more especially, developing die habit of 
dispassionate thought and the calm consideration of problems. 
This becomes even more important in times of crisis, when 
people are apt to become excited and hysterical and are 
inclined to believe every vague rumour. 

Neivspapers are, of course, of all kinds and in India there 
are thousands of them. There are responsible newspapers; 
there are neis'spapers which are sometimes responsible, 
sometimes not; there are neivspapers which are more irres- 
ponsible than responsible; and there are some sheets ivhich 
seem to excel only in flights of imagination and other acts of 
irresponsibility. Fortunately, the latter are not important. 
In the old days, it was or at least was thought to' be the 
function of the Government to suppress the neivspapers that 
had an evil tendency', in the opinion of the Government. 
That, of course, is an utterly iiTong approach, because you 
cannot cure the evil by tiying to suppress it. 

WTiat, then, are ive to do? For, sometimes, the evil may 
groiv and become dangerous to public welfare. Obviously, 
the right ivay is for an organization like yours to interest 
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itself in it directly, not, of course, in the sense of punishing 
people — there is no question of punishing — but of forming 
such a strong body of opinion among those who are respon- 
sible for the newspapers that any back-slider can be pulled 
up; or, at any rate, it can be made known to the public that 
the person concerned is a back-slider and is not acting rightly. 
I think that is very important, because while on the one 
hand the main organs of the Indian press have shown a fairly 
high standard of responsibility in dealing with news or 
situations generally, on the other there are some periodicals 
which amaze me by their utter irresponsibility. No doubt, 
people read them and, no doubt, they are affected by them. 
How are we going to deal with this matter? It concerns the 
wider question of privilege and power having to bear respon- 
sibility. Mr Stanley Baldwin, the Prime Minister of England, 
once became angry with the press in England and said that 
the press had the harlot’s privilege and power without 
responsibility. That ivas an extreme way of putting the matter 
but the point is that ivhen we have power or right, inevitably 
an obligation follows that right. You cannot separate the 
tivo. 

We, who have been fighting for our rights and have 
finally achieved them, are apt to forget that a right by itself 
is incomplete and, in fact, cannot last long if the obligations 
ivhich accompany that right are forgotten by the nation or by 
a greater part of it. Whether as individuals or citizens or 
groups, we still tliink too much in terms of rights and 
privileges and too little in terms of obligations. That weakens 
a nation and we become then- merely critics and complain 
ivithout anything constructive to contribute. That applies 
to tlie nation as a whole but much more so to the press. That 
is to say, the press fought for its own freedom from govern- 
mental interference in the old days and, gradually, step by 
step it has achieved ivider freedom. I think I can say that 
whatever our otlier failings might be — by ‘our’ I mean the 
Government’s — at the present moment the amount of free- 
dom of expression that is allowed to or indulged in by the 
press can hardly be exceeded in any country in the world. 
I shall be quite frank with you. Much that appears because 
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of that freedom seems to me exceedingly dangerous. To my 
mind, the freedom of the press is not just a slogan from the 
larger point of view but it is an essential attribute of the 
democratic process. I have no doubt that even if the Govern- 
ment dislikes the liberties taken by the press and considers 
them dangerous, it is wrong to interfere with the freedom of 
the press. By imposing restriction you do not change any- 
thing: you merely suppress the public manifestation of certain 
things, thereby causing the idea and thought underlying 
them to spread further. Therefore, I would rather have a 
completely free press ivith all the dangers involved in the 
wrong use of tliat freedom than a suppressed or regulated 
press. 

Without responsibility, freedom gradually becomes some- 
thing very near licence. Licence is a vague 3rord and I do not 
like it; but it is being used in this connection and I can think 
of no better word at the moment. Licence ultimately means 
mental disintegration; and if there is mental disintegration in 
the body politic, obviously it affects ever)' limb of it. That 
applies to the newspapers also. If, with the freedom they 
have, the element of licence and utter irresponsibility 
increases then not only tsdll it endanger their freedom but 
injure their reputation. We should have freedom by all 
means but we should try to maintain a certain integrity of 
approach in public activities, including the press. Of course, 
we know that newspapermen and journalists of the past and 
in the present have laid down in high terms 3vhat the press 
should be and I have no doubt that responsible newspaper- 
men, at any rate, are always trying to reach that standard. 
Anyho3V, it seems to me that the only right approach to it 
is for newspapermen and tlieir organization to tackle the 
problem and it is not within the competence of an external 
agency to do so, even though that is the Government. 
They should raise their standards themselves, not by punish- 
ment — because they are not an executive branch of the 
Government — but by making it clear to their erring brethren 
that what tliey do is bad. I have noticed that when certain 
periodicals behave in an irresponsible way, I seldom find 
any criticism of their conduct in the other periodicals. I 
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kno^v it is a bad tiling for newspapers to call one another 
names; nor do I wish to encourage controversy between 
neivspapennen. What I mean is that a responsible body 
has the right to pull up any member of that profession, if he 
is flagrantly i\Tong. Of course, every person has the right to 
express his views and I am not denying that; I am censuring 
only tlie utter irresponsibility and the vulgarity that news- 
papers of no great repute may descend to. I think such a 
body should firmly — politely if you like but firmly — make 
it clear that they do not approve of this kind of thing. Thus 
they will be giving a lead to the public in this respect. 

I mentioned vulgarity. It is an odd world we live in, a 
rapidly clianging ivorld. We all hope that, in spite of 
difficulties and disasters, something good will ultimately 
emerge; but tlie one very grave and disheartening feature 
of the present day is a rapid fall in mental and moral 
standards all over the world. We disintegrate; ive gradually 
go to pieces. Ultimately, we become, because of the process 
of disintegration, somewhat neurotic and hysterical and quite 
unable to judge anything. After all, unless we have certain 
values in life, life becomes rather empty; unless we have 
certain values in our public and in our mental conduct, it 
becomes difficult to see whither we are going and what ive 
are tr)'ing to do. Great countries cannot live from hand to 
mouth, so far as standards and basic objectives are concerned. 
Those of you ivho have had personal experience of the last 
30 years or so of India’s history will have noticed periods in 
tliis history in ■\vhich, one might say, a high moral tone 
prevailed among the people. The people are still the same. 
They are not different. They hav the same failings and the 
same virtues. It is not easy to hange an entire nation 
suddenly. But you can make them think of tlieir virtues and 
strength or of their weaknesses and failings. Well, during 
these past tliirty years, we did, I think, in our public life 
attain, often enough, high standards — unusually high 
standards. That ivas due to a great man ivho led us and who 
set those standards himself but the fact remains that we did 
attain them and because of that it is all the more noticeable 
and distressing to find such low standards at present. We 
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ha\'e to fight against these. Vulgarity, hoirerer, is a ivorlcl 
phenomenon and by no means peculiarly Indian. But, any- 
hois’, we have to deal with it. Life, after all, may be considered 
from many points of view — political, economic and other; 
these are very important but surely there is something beyond 
all these; otherwise, everything that you gain by political 
thought and economic welfare, would be without significance. 
It is most distressing to see the gradual passing of what was 
gracious in life and instead a gradual extension and increase 
of what is vulgar. An individual may be good or bad, vulgar 
or otherwise. But it is a dangerous thing for a country to go 
down the scale of values in this way. In this matter, the press 
can perform a most important function. It can render much 
help in combating vulgarity. The views of a newspaper on 
political issues may not be accepted. I rather doubt myself 
if newspapers have any very great inlluencc on political 
opinion. They give the news, of course; but I rather doubt 
if they have any great influence politically. You have seen 
in other countries — democratic countries — how a great 
number of newspapers have supported one party while 
another has won the elections. So, it appears that neiv’spapers 
do not have the same effect on public opinion as people 
imagine they do. I am sure they wield tremendous power, 
not only through day to day news but through the colour 
they give it, through the restraint or looseness of expression, 
tlirough vulgarity or its absence. The daily dose, regularly 
given, affects the reader’s mind. If you tell him to do this 
or that, he may resist; but the slight daily dose, if it is right, 
improves his mind and, if it is wrong, coirupts it. There is 
a certain lack of social conscience in this country in spite 
of our high ideals. I react strongly against the idea of 
regimentation anywhere and much more so in a vast country 
like India, where there are so many different approaches, so 
many different aspects, to life. But I am also against tire 
loose and incorrect behaviour of the people and their lack of 
discipline. This weakens us physically but, what is worse, it 
weakens us psychologically, too. In this matter also, I think, 
tire press can help tremendously, not only by building up 
a better and a higher social conscience but also a code of 
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social behaviour in the little things of life. We tend to think 
that ive need not worry about the little things of life because 
we are preoccupied with the big things of life. That is utterly 
and fundamentally wrong. If you. are, let us say, wedded or 
• attracted to the ideal of truth and beauty, you cannot follow 
tliat ideal if you deal with the ugly and untruthful in the 
small things of life. We take pride in saying that the civiliza- 
tion of the West is a material one and is opposed to ours which 
is spiritual. Having said so, we indulge in things which totally 
lack the normal social proprieties. We say we are above 
tliem but, as a matter of fact, it is not quite clear where the 
question of spirituality comes in. I do not believe that a person 
who ignores the small things of life, the small truths, the 
small decencies, tlie small pleasantnesses, the small gracious- 
ness, can undertake anything big in a big way. 

It is not a question of show or, should I say, ostentation. 
Of course, ostentation itself is the height of vulgarity; but 
the deliberate rejection of all refinement can also be a 
deliberate and rather aggressive way of saying ‘oh, ive don’t 
care for the fineries of life and, therefore, we go about in 
unwashed condition and ivith our clothes and our appearance 
unkempt.’ 

I referred just now, in the past few words I said in Hiqdi, 
to the news that ivas splashed in big headlines in the morning 
papers today. It was about the possibility of my going to 
Washington and said that I had been summoned there for 
discussions. Now, as far as I know, there is absolutely no 
foundation for all this; it is only excitement on the part of 
some people and a search for a way out or a remedy for the 
world’s ills tliat leads them to these flights of imagination. 
This particular thing may not do much harm, although it 
does a little always. Even so, I beg of you, more especially 
in these days, to be careful. I will see that steps are taken 
about tile development of a liaison machinery between the 
press and the Government, more especially the External 
Affairs Ministry of the Government. It is very desirable and, 
so far as -we are concerned, "we should like to help in every 
way. It is a difficult matter, of course, always to know where 
to draiv the line in regard to matters ivhich are consider- 
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cd secret and 3\’hich, if they leak out, 3vould embarrass us 
gicatly in our relations witli other countries. Now, it all 
depends ultimately, if I may say so quite frankly, on the 
measure of co-operation received from the press in keeping 
secreq'. You can, of course, count on ever)' co-operation from 
us. 

"We are meeting here today in the \’ery extraordinary 
circumstances of the "world and there arc \er)' grave crises 
facing us. I confess that the only tray I can see myself 
approaching these big questions is in a spirit of deep earnest- 
ness and a great deal of humility. There are big questions 
affecting the future of the world, affecting the future happi- 
ness or misery or destruction of millions of people and no 
man can consider them without deep misgivings about his 
own capacity to show tlie right path and I am quite frank 
trith you about this matter. I rather doubt if any countr)', 
even the biggest of them all, can have an adequate sense of 
direction. The matter is too complicated, too big and all we 
can do is, first of all, to have an earnest desire for something. 
■^Vliat is that something? Wc will surely find, in the 
immediate context of today, that something is peace. There 
are many other tilings besides. But today peace is most 
important. If that is so, then how are wc to attain peace or, 
at any rate, help in realizing it and avoiding that terrible 
catastrophe — ^ivar? Surely apart from any particular 
proposal that a countr)' may put forward, a great deal 
depends on the basic approach. If you want peace among 
different countries, it is hardly a sensible or a logical thing 
to go about slanging one another, irritating one another, 
pointing out the faults and errors and sins of one another. 
Your argument may be perfectly valid and )’ou may be 
justified in putting it forward. But my point is that the 
argument does not lead to the atmosphere of peace. It leads 
to the closing up of the people’s minds and when minds are 
closed they become impervious to reason. Therefore, it 
seems to me, what is important today is that we should stop 
this business of running down one another and keep our 
feelings witliin ourselves and then try to find some way of 
stopping the rot. 
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The next step tvoiild be to consider Aese problems in tins 
sliAtly new ntinospherc .md tiy to find a soluUon, even if it is 
a temporary one. The next step would, in tliat case, be 
loirards a more durable solution. No country must endanger 
tlie !\'orld’s peace merely on giouncls o£ prestige or anger. 
That is all I can say. I feel and am quite sure that vast 
numbers of people, in ever)' countr)' all o\'er die world, desire 
peace. Personally, I am prepared to go a step fiirdier and say 
tliat tliere is no government in die -world u'hich really desires 
irar. There are, of course, governments which may be 
impelled by circumstances to believe diat war is ine^•itablc. 
That is a different diing and somehoir we get entangled in 
a net and thus, indiout any desire, tve are forced to go to 
war. l\%etlier that is an example of determinism in human 
affairs I do not know; but I do diink diat every indirddual 


in his individual capacity as also larger groups, including 
nations, should fight against anydiing diey consider e\il and 
not submit to the fatal idea of determinism and thus allow ' 


diemselves to be ovenvhelmed by disaster. So, I hope that 
the present-day India will throw all her weight in favour of a 
dispassionate consideration of die problems of peace. 

"iVe here and elsewhere are apt to say diat diis countr)' is 
good or bad, as though countries ivere solid blocks which are 
good or bad. They consist of millions of human beings — ^\'ei')' 
decent human beings, veiy peaceful human beings. Govern- 
ments may go wrong and more so politicians. But do not ever 
talk of countries and peoples as bad. It is' misleading to talk 
1 e that. There is a great deal of common humanity in all 
0 us, in all the countries, aldiough we may differ outwardly 
a great deal. Let us encourage that common humanity and 
lat friendliness and let us not lose our heads, -whatever 
happens. 
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T T ^s'AS very good of you to invite me again to this session of 

the All-India Ne^vspaper Editors' Conference. In a sense, 1 
feel at home here amongst you because apart from the fact 
that many of you are friends, I have often enough been on 
the fringe of tlie newspaper world and so have sometimes 
felt tliat I was entitled, to some extent, to call myself a 
newspaperman. Nevertheless, I feel some hesitation — 
perhaps that is not the right word — and do not quite knotv 
tvhat you expect me to say or rdiat I should say. There is a 
tendency, which I wish to resist, of just saying sometliing in 
tire nature of a platitude, of being impertinent enough to 
offer good advice rvhich is seldom welcome to anybody. So, 
rvhat am I to say? 

I feel sometimes that I am growing old. It is an un- 
comfortable feeling and one of the signs of old age is that 
one does not approve of or like some of tire netv things. We 
become rather conservative and any development seems to 
signify some kind of degradation to those who are getting on 
in years. Now, I should like to give you one example. I just 
cannot make out why people see anything amusing in what 
are called comic strips. I cannot stand them for an instant 
and, mind you, it is not for lack of time. I read them 
and I am supposed to laugh; instead, I feel very gloomy 
after I have read them. They represent a new development 
from overseas rvhich our newspapers are taking to. And 
I suppose they pay good money for it; but, as far as I am 
concerned, I would even pay money to escape from them if 
I could. 

Now, tliat is an odd instance but this flashy type of 
journalism rather oppresses me. It does not matter but it 
might matter very much if I, in my conservatism, if you 
like to call it that, or old age, drew people’s attention to 
rvrong things or educated men in tlie wrong way. It is a 
platitude to talk about the great opportunities and power 
the netvspapers and the press have in the modern world. 

Spcedi at tiTe All-India Newtspaper Editors’ Conference, New Dellii, 
September 17, 1952 
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That potver — ^\dieiever there is any power — can be exercised 
both in the right and the wrong way. 

Scientific developments can be utilized, either for the 
advancement of humanity or for its destruction. Similarly, 
education may be of the right type or tlie 'tvrong type; it may 
tone up the society or tone down the society. You talk and 
we talk and all of us talk about the freedom of the press. 
Ever)^ person, t\ho has been conditioned by the democratic 
process to some extent, believes in die various freedoms. 
He ivould rather alloip a little ivrong to happen than 
suppress it, because if you attempt to suppress a ivrong type 
of thing, a right t)^e of diing may also be suppressed along 
ivith it and it is bad to suppress a right diing. Therefore, one 
tolerates a ivrong thing, to some extent, so diat the right 
may flourish, so that the right may ultimately overcome 
the -wrong. For my part, I do think that basically it is 
dangerous to suppress thought and the expression of diought 
in any way, because this may, besides suppressing a particular 
good thing, produce many kinds of evil which stunt the 
growth of a social group. Believing this, I come up constantly 
against instances where this freedom of expression is utilized 
not merely to express the wrong thing but to produce an 
atmosphere and a mental climate which, I think, is not good 
and -which loivers cultural as well as other standards. Wlien 
this kind of diing is done on a large scale and done from day 
to day I am ivorried, though not for political reasons; I think 
in teiTns of the wider implications of the word ‘culture’ and 
of die increase and propagation of vulgarity which surely 
cannot be a good diing. I do not even say diat we should 
suppress vulgarity; perhaps, a litde vulgarity is good occa- 
sionally. Nevertheless, if the mental climate encourages 
vulgarity, I doubt if any one can consider it good. What is 
one to do in circumstances ivhere one comes across what 
I call a rather vulgar and indecent approach from the point 
of vie-^v of culture? Wliat is one to do about it? One can 
meet it widi die right approach in the hope that right will 
win in the end. When you are up against a mental climate 
idiich encourages the things an immature mind likes, then 
you cannot get a chance to mature or grow up. 
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"Wc talk a good deal about education; it is obviously a 
basic thing and a most important tiling. Yet, 1 am sometimes 
a little frightened by the type of education that is given and 
the results tliat it produces. This docs not mean that educa- 
tion is bad. But sometimes, the wrong type of education, 
instead of educating, merely produces, in an immature and 
illiterate mind, the impression tliat it is literate and knows 
everything. Any one in a position of responsibility has at 
least to ponder over these questions if not to decide them. 
When ive talk of democracy, it is not enough to liave 
some kind of political structure which may be called demo- 
cratic. Obviously, it must have a background and basis in 
the masses of the people, in their education, in the kind 
of news that is supplied, in the other processes that we 
encourage or discourage. 

You talk about the freedom of the press. Should a person 
bring out a sheet witli the liberty simply to say and do every 
kind of ivrong thing, under the aegis of tlie noble doctrine 
of the freedom of the press? Obviously, anybody can bring 
out anything; the only limitation can be that of money or tlic 
number of purchasers he will get. And he can do a lot of 
mischief by propagating all kinds of pernicious ideas — I am 
not tliinking in tenns of politics. Suppose some noted gangster 
started preaching gangsterism, not patently and obviously 
but in a disguised tvay. Well, then the freedom of tlic press 
■would mean the preaching of gangsterism or the preaching of 
hatred of others, which is common enough in many countries. 
It may be that, if you have hatred in your mind, perhaps it 
is better to have it out instead of nursing it; but to preach it 
from day to day to immature minds, surely, cannot be good. 

What exactly is tlie press? Whatever it may be, the 
money int^olved, the otvner and the proprietor of that money 
are major factors. Does tlie freedom of the press ultimately 
mean freedom of the rich man to do what he likes "witli his 
money through the press? A poor man or a man with inade- 
quate means, whether he is good or bad, won’t have much of 
an opportunity to express himself except in a very limited 
and small way. He may be good; he may be brilliant but the 
persons tvho gets die opportunity notradays is the person tvitli 
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means; he can run newspapers, buy tliem or stop them, 
employ people ^vhom he likes and dismiss people Avhom he 
dislikes. So, it may be that the freedom of the press means 
not so much freedom of the writer to write what he ^vill but 
rather of the otvner of a ne^rspaper to see that the ivriter 
imtes something tliat he wants him to mite. A great news- 
paper, while it is a very powerful organ, is, at the same time, 
a \"ery very' expensive undertaking financially. Normally 
speaking — and I speak with all deference — high standards 
and high intelligence are not allied witli large quantities of 
money. A person irith a large amount of money need not 
necessarily have high cultural standards or high literary 
standards or any high standards at all, though he may have 
the knack of making money. Therefore, the freedom of the 
press may come to mean the freedom of persons who have a 
knack of making money and that, after all, is not such a 
noble thing. I tliink of all these difficulties and twnder how 
we can have real freedom of the press — a real expression of 
opinion for or against whatever it might be, and no suppres- 
sion of any real opinion provided it is not indecent or vulgar 
and provided it is not exploited for wrong ends. 

Some of you, gentlemen, ha\'e protested that certain laws 
that our Parliament passed about a year ago -^vere an infringe- 
ment of the freedom of the press. I am neither defending 
those laws nor objecting to them; I only -want to point out 
tliat there are difficulties in die ivay of an)'^ person who tries 
to think objectively and tries to consider a question, not in a 
vacuum — nothing, indeed, can be considered in a vacuum — 
but in relation to life as we have it, in relation to life in India 
if you like. Conditions differ and exactly the same principles 
may apply but the application of the principle may differ 
from country to country. For instance, -when there is a war, 
there is suddenly all manner of suppression that people put 
up irith. The freedom of the press goes; the Government in 
authority does what it likes under the cloak of security or 
whatei^er it may be and nobody complains, because, for the 
moment, the ivinning of the war becomes the primary objec- 
tive. Under other conditions, the same principle is applied 
diffei'ently in different countries and, in the same country. 
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applied differently at different times. I don’t think that exactly 
the same type and extent of freedom can be applied in all 
circumstances at all times or in all countries: we have always 
to adjust ourselves to a certain set of circumstances. Any 
responsible person must think of the totality of those ciraim- 
stances and not of an individual thing here and there. The 
person in authority may, in all earnestness and in all honesty 
of purpose, begin to think — and often does think — that 
tvhat he thinks is right tvhereas others arc tvrong. He may 
begin to tliink that he is indispensable and that, therefore, 
he must protect that particular idea or that particular group, 
party or individual, because he honestly thinks that his is 
tlie best opinion. It is a dangerous idea and more so when 
it is held by honest people. Wlien dishonest people hold it, 
it does not matter so much, because you can always discount 
the view but an honest man who holds an opinion like that 
is a very difficult person to deal with. One has to guard 
against tliat and it is right that persons in authority should 
be subjected to criticism, to ceaseless criticism, I hope, to 
friendly criticism but criticism as strong as you like. 

To some extent, politicians and newspapermen or 
journalists have much in common. Both presume to talk 
too much, to WTite too much, to deliver homilies; both, 
generally speaking, require no qualifications at all for their 
job. I do not mean to say that no politician or newspaperman 
has any qualifications. My point is that for any average 
profession — medicine, engineering or any other — a person 
has got to go through a long course of training. He must 
obtain his degrees and diplomas; only then he is allowed 
to practise. Not so the politician and the newspaperman. If 
he has a certain gift of expression, he gets going; trhether or 
not there is any content behind that expression is totally 
immaterial. In fact, sometimes he gets on simply because 
he has tire gift or the knack of abusing, just as some people 
have the knack of making money. It is amazing; I have 
never understood it. Some people also have the knack of 
getting hold of unsavoury^ things in life and making a fuss 
about them, thereby not only getting on in their profession 
but making money too. Now, unsavoury' things should not 
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be covered up but one must keep some kind of balance. One 
cannot constantly talk about the drainage system and the 
like. It gives one an unbalanced view of life and of traditions. 
Some people take delight not only in unsavoury things, but in 
things which excite and incite, thus getting more people to 
buy their newspapers. 

The other day, an editor in Delhi came to me after I had 
said something like this at a press conference. He came to 
me and said: ‘What you said is perfectly correct, perfectly 
right. True, but what am I to do? My boss, my proprietor, 
insists on my witing in this way. I do not want to write 
that sort of thing but I do not want to be thrown out of my 
job. Therefore, I have to mite the things to %vhich you object. 
I also object to them.’ It certainly is not a very noble confes- 
sion to make but still it is rather an extraordinary thing 
■\\'hen the editor of a paper with a fairly -wide circulation 
should be compelled or should say that he is compelled to 
write the sort of thing tvhich is creating communal trouble 
in- Delhi by exaggerating a minor personal incident. That 
incident had nothing to do with the public; it could easily 
have been dealt with in a variety of tvays, either privately or 
in public, legally or othenvise. It was, however, not dealt 
with that way. On the other hand, people’s passions were 
being roused because of it. That editor frankly admitted 
that the paper sold more if he mote like that. ‘My proprietor 
A\^ants me to increase the sale of the paper.’ Now, how are 
■\ve to deal -ivith that kind of a situation? 

The obvious thing is that there should be self-discipline, 
not only at the group level or at the journalists’ or newspaper- 
men’s level but in your organization and in other organiza- 
tions. Mdiere tliere is no self-discipline, another kind of 
discipline has to be imposed sooner or later. No society 
will tolerate utter lack of discipline for long because it leads 
to chaotic conditions, whetlier they occur in a large way or 
in a small ^vay. Since chaotic conditions cannot be tolerated, 
there must be discipline. This discipline may be self-discipline 
or imposed discipline or, to some extent, both. You may 
define democracy in a hundred ways but surely one of its 
definitions is self-discipline of the community. The less the 
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imposed discipline and die more die self-discipline, die 
higher is the development of democraq'. Noiv, apply that 
to newspapers. "Wdien the newspaper world is in an 
undeveloped state in a countr)', there lias to be more of 
imposed discipline but it does not fit in with the democratic 
way of life and should not be unduly encouraged. Clearly, 
there cannot be a vacuum. Unless self-discipline develops 
or standards grow, some kind of standards has to be imposed. 

The other day there ivas a very gross case of libel. It was 
as bad as it could be. It concerned a member of our Foreign 
Service and, what is worse, his wife iras referred to in one of 
the newspapers in the most indecent terms. The whole 
tiling was hundred per cent false. The matter went to a law 
court in the ordinary way but the jury' of journalists said it 
was not serious enough to punish the writer, although it was 
a most serious case in all conscience. Now, it did not redound 
to the credit of the jury that they should deal with a member 
of their own profession in that way, ivhen the court had 
found him guilty and the whole thing a fantastic fabrication, 
doing injustice to a member of our Foreign Service and, 
worse still, to his wife. I do not want a person to be pilloried 
and sent to prison unless he commits an offence against 
criminal laisE Unless you have the strongest possible public 
opinion amongst yourselves, unless you add some sanction to 
that, tlie code of ethics you are laying down will not go very’ 
far. JThen matters ivill really be worse than they were previ- 
ously', because y'ou will have tried your best and failed. I 
should like you to consider these matters from this point of 
view. 

Now, there is another aspect that I would like to put 
before you. All of you, newspaper editors and others, in fact, 
all of us, are city folk. No doubt totvns and cities play a very' 
important part every'tvhere; they also do in India but far 
less attention is paid here to tlie vast problems of our country'- 
side. The day before yesterday, I tvas in the Bhil area, the 
Adivasi area, and thousands of Bhils came to see me. 
They interested me. I feel a little more at home among them 
than I do in the city of Delhi which, in spite of its many 
good points, occasionally makes me uncomfortable. India 
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contains 3. trctncndous vsricty of people, indeed, besides tbe 
Bhils and other Adivasis, there are also millions o£ our peasant 
folk in other areas. I find that the newspapers deal only with 
very limited topics in a very limited way. Their horizon 
is narrow. Somebody said that the adventures of innocence 
are not worth recording. That is true; and so the tvrong 
things have to be blazoned out, giving people the impression 
that tliere is much more of the wrong things than there really 
is. That, unfortunately, is one of the bad things that the 
newspapers have brought us. They blazon out to the world 
tlie wrong tilings that happen, simply because these things 
are exciting and, therefore, interesting. I suppose there is no 
remedy for that except to try and lay stress on the construc- 
tive aspect of other problems. Take international politics, 
for instance. The neivspapers are full of conflicts, declarations 
or denunciations against persons or countries. Occasionally, 
denunciation may be good; I do not wish to rule it out. 
But when life is a string of denunciations, it becomes a little 
unbalanced and overdone. Indeed, it is as difficult to get at 
the trutli as it is to hear anything if everybody is shrieking 
at the top of his voice. Notvadays, there is far too much of 
shrieking and one cannot understand what is being said. 
Newspapers naturally give more publicity to denunciations 
and the like than to the normal activities of vast numbers of 
human beings. Thus, rve get an unbalanced view of the 
world. I do not know hoiv we can balance it. I am posing to 
you some difficulties and problems that trouble me from time 
to time, because, as I told you, I get the impression at times 
that I am getting old and the sign of old age is that I begin 
to philosophize and ponder over problems which should not 
be my concern at all. I suppose, all of y'ou, whether old or 
young, sometimes have these quiet, lucid moments. Normally 
a politician or a newspaperman has few lucid moments, 
because he functions from day to day, hour to hour and 
minute to minute. He does not have the time to think. That 
IS the fault of our present-day civilization. Not only news- 
papermen and politicians but others, too, are gradually 
being drarvn into the whirlpool of incessant activity without 
thinking. "Wfliat this will lead to, I do not quite know. I 
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suppose, it is an inevitable development of technological 
improvements and advancement. This rushes along at a 
headlong pace, far faster than the average human mind 
can, with tlte result that we get entangled in the strings of 
thought. It is said of Erasmus that his entire librar)' consisted 
of fifty books and he was supposed to have been one of the 
wisest men of his age. Nowadays, I do not know how many 
books we read, how many newspapers, periodicals and 
magazines and other things we wade through and forget 
soon after reading diem. If we read books, we read them 
hurriedly because we have got into the habit of reading 
neivspapers hurriedly. Obviously, nobody can sit doism and 
read neivspapers as one reads a book. Therefore, we apply 
the newspaper habit of reading to books with the result that 
our minds sometimes function with brilliance but hardly 
ever isdth depdi. We may be clever. We may say an amusing 
or a witty thing and be pleased with ourselves but there is 
litde depth of diought behind it. I do not knoiv why I am 
telling you all this. It appears to me to be an inevitable 
development of the pace at which the world lives today. 
To put it differently the machine grows. I am not against the 
machine at all; I admire the machine very greatly. The 
machine grows and grows and grows till it becomes almost 
human; it begins to think — to give ansis'ers to questions. 
The machine becomes human and the human being appears 
to become more and more a machine, which is sad, because 
after all the machine has emerged from the human mind. 
"Weedier it is because of political, authoritarian or economic 
conditions or because of hunger, degradation or technological 
improvements — ^^vhatever the reason may be — if tlte human 
mind loses its creative faculty and becomes more and more 
of a machine, then surely that is a tragedy for humanity in 
spite of the tremendous grotvth of civilization in other tvays, 
because tliat tvay the springs of culture tvill gradually dr)’ 
up. It may rerive itself; civilization may have some kind of 
reincarnation. Anything like tliat may happen. But the 
present stage of tremendous transition, with our hurried pace 
of firing and hurried decisions, with no leisure, no opportu- 
nity or time for tliinking, cannot by itself be a satisfactor)' 
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phase. It may be because of this that we do not think quite 
so much and are faced with difficulties all the time. If we 
cannot even think for ourselves, how are we to know what 
others are thinking? Surely, in order to understand a 
problem, it is necessary to try to know what others are think- 
ing. Difficult as it is, it becomes even more so when we 
hardly know how our own mind is working. So, our thinking 
becomes a series of reactions and urges to stimuli. That is 
not thinking. Of course, in a large measure our thoughts 
are determined by circumstances. We do not have mucli 
control over them. Even so, I suppose there must be some 
freedom, otherwise our thoughts would merely be mechanical 
reactions to immediate events and to tilings said or done or 
ivritten. That ivould be unfortunate enough in the individual 
or the group; but ivhen the fate of a country or of the world 
depends upon these rapid reactions, then one becomes 
apprehensive about the future. 

I have an infinite faith in humanity and in its capacity to 
survive every disaster. Anyhow, that is a question of faith 
and it is a good thing to have faith. Leaving faith aside for a 
moment, it is a little dangerous for the world’s destiny to be 
governed merely by sudden and immediate reactions to events. 

Coming back to newspapers, how far do they represent 
such reactions? They function in a difficult atmosphere; 
they have to say something quickly and they have not 
much time to think. If a newspaper is hostile to a person 
and has to give a reaction to what he says, it will give a 
reaction to him, not to what he says; that is what normally 
happens. If you dislike a country you give your reaction 
against that country, not against what has been said by that 
country, by that individual or by that group. If the news- 
papers do that, then, of course, they are not functioning 
satisfactorily. They are not functioning maturely or wisely. 
Of course, it is hardly appropriate to use the word wise in 
connection with newspapers but there is no reason why 
newspapers should not have some amount of leisured think- 
ing and ivisdom — if not always — in tlie leading articles. 
These are some odd thoughts tliat I have placed before you 
for your consideration as they came to my mind. 
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CO^^PENSATION TOR COMPULSORY ACQUISITION 
OF PROPERTY 

T his House has discussed many articles of the Constitution 
at considerable length. I doubt if there arc many other 
articles which have given rise to so much discussion and debate 
as the present one I have moved. In this, many eminent 
lawyers have taken part, in private and other discussions; 
and, naturally, they have thrown a great deal of light on it — 
so much light, indeed, that its conflicting beams have often 
produced a certain measure of darkness. But the questions 
before us are really simple. It is true that there arc ttvo 
approaches to some questions, one being the individual right 
to property and the other the community’s interest in or the 
community’s right to that property. There is no ncccssaiy 
conflict bettveen the two: sometimes, of course, tiiey may 
overlap. The amendment I have moved is intended 
to remove or avoid that conflict and also to take into 
consideration fully botli these rights — the right of the indivi- 
dual and the right of the community. 

First of all, let us be quite clear that there is no question 
of expropriation without compensation, so far as this Consti- 
tution is concerned. If property is required for public use, it 
is a well-established law that it should be acquired by the 
State by compulsion, if necessary with compensation paid; 
and the law has laid down methods of determining that 
compensation. Now, normally speaking, in regard to such 
acquisition — it might be called petty acquisition or acquisi- 
tion of small properties or even relatively large ones, if you 
like, for the improvement of a town or other similar purposes 
— the law has been clearly laid down. But today the commu- 
nity has to deal more and more with large schemes of social 
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reform, social engineering, etc., which can hardly be 
considered from the point of view of individual acquisition of 
a small piece of land or a small structure. Apart from' every 
other difficulty, the question of time presents the rriain 
difficulty. Here is a piece of legislation that the community 
through its chosen representatives, considers essential for the 
progress and the safety of the State; it aEects millions of 
people. Obviously, you cannot leave tliis piece of legislation 
to be the subject of long, wide-spread and continuous 
litigation in the courts of law. The future of millions of 
people may be affected; the whole structure of the State may 
be shaken to its foundations. So, we must keep these things in 
view. If the State wants to take the property, we have to see 
tiiat fair and equitable compensation is given. But when we 
consider tlie equity of it, we have always to remember that 
equity does not apply only to the individual but also to the 
community. No individual can ultimately override the rights 
of die community at large. No community should injure and 
invade the rights of the individual, unless it be for the most 
urgent and important of reasons. How is all this going to be 
balanced? You may balance it, to some extent, by legal 
means but ultimately the balancing authority can only be 
die Sovereign Legislature of the country, which can keep 
before it die various factors — die public, political and other 
factors — diat come into the picture. This Article, if you will 
only read it, leads you, by a chain of thought, to these various 
factors and, I think, deals ivith them in an equitable manner. 
It is true diat some hon. Members may criticize this Article, 
perhaps because there is overlapping or lack of clarity in 
irord or phrase here and there. That, to some extent, is 
inevitable when you try to bring together a large number of 
ideas, approaches and factors in one or more phrases. 

The draft Article, which I have the honour to propose, is 
the result of a gi'eat deal of consultation and, in fact, of an 
attempt to bring about a compromise on the various 
approaches to this question. I feel that this attempt has, in 
a very large measure, succeeded. Perhaps, it does not meet 
the wishes of every individual who may like to emphasise 
one or die odier part of it. But. I think, it is a just compromise 
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and it docs justice and equity not only to the individual but 
also to the community. 

The first clause in this Article lays down the basic prin- 
ciple that no person shall be deprived of his property save by 
the authority of law. The next clause says that the la\r should 
provide for compensation for the property acquired and 
should either fix tlie amount of the compensation or specify 
the principles according to whicli or the manner in trhich 
the compensation is to be determined. Clearly, it is a matter 
for the law or for Parliament. There is no reference to any 
judiciary. Much thought has been given to it and there has 
been much debate as to tvhere the judiciary should come in. 
Eminent latvq'crs have told us that according to the proper 
interpretation of this clause, normally the judiciary should 
not and does not come in at all. Parliament fixes either the 
compensation itself or the principles governing the compensa- 
tion and tliey should not be challenged except for one reason, 
namely, where it is tliought that there has been a gross abuse 
of the law, where, in fact, there has been a fraud on the 
Constitution. Naturally, the judiciaiy comes in to see if tliere 
has been a fraud on the Constitution or not. But one, of 
course, presumes tliat any Parliament representing the entire 
community of the nation will certainly not commit a fraud 
on its own Constitution and will be deeply concerned 
that justice should be done to the individual and the 
community. 

In regard to tlie other clauses, I need say veiy little except 
that clause (4) relates to Bills now pending before the 
Legislature of one of the States. The House is aware that 
there are such Bills pending. In order to avoid any doubt 
tvith regard to those measures it says that, as soon as the 
President has given his assent to tliat law, no question should 
be raised in a court of law in regard to the provisions of that 
enactment. This is, if you like, a kind of check so that nothing 
is done in a huiTy by a Legislature. In such a case, the 
President will, no doubt, suggest such changes as he may 
consider fit and proper for consideration by Parliament. 

Finally, tliere are certain other saving clauses about 
which I need not say much. Clause (6) again refers to any law 
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which has been passed within the last t^vo years or so before 
the Constitution came into force. It says that, if the President 
certifies it, no other obstruction should be raised. Reading 
this Article, it seems surprising to me that ive should have 
had a debate on it. This debate was, perhaps, due not so 
much to this Article as to other differences of opinion on the 
part of some Members of this House and, I believe, of many 
outside. 

We are passing through a tremendous age of transition. 
That, of course, is a platitude. Nevertheless, platitudes 
have sometimes to be repeated and remembered, lest in 
forgetting them we should land ourselves in difficulties. 
When a transition takes place, tlie social system, including 
the system of law, has to undergo changes. Conceptions, 
ivhich had seemed basic to us, must thus undergo changes. 
And I draw the attention of the House to the very conception 
of property, -which may appear to us to be unchanging but 
which has, in fact, been changing throughout the ages. It 
has changed very greatly and, even today, is undergoing a 
very rapid change. There was a period when even human 
beings were regarded as property. The king owned every- 
thing — the land, the cattle, the human beings. Property 
used to be measured in terms of cows and bullocks in the 
old days. Subsequently, property in land became more 
important. Gradually, the property in human beings ceased 
to exist. If you go back to the period of the great debates on 
slavery, you will find how the same arguments were advanced 
with regard to human beings as are sometimes advanced now 
ivdth regard to the otlier forms of property. Well, slavery 
ceased to exist. Gradually, the idea of property underwent 
changes, not so much through legislation as through the 
development of human society. Today, as it was yesterday, 
land is likely to be a very important kind of property. One 
cannot overlook this fact. Nevertheless, today there are other 
kinds of property which are very important in industrially 
developed countries. Utimately, we have reached a stage 
when property consists chiefly of a bundle of papers in the 
millionaire’s hands and these papers represent millions in 
securities, promissory notes. and so on. That is the conception 
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of property today; tliat is the current conception of the 
millionaire. In other tvords, property has become more and 
more a question of credit. It becomes more and more 
immaterial, more and more of a shadow. A man with credit 
is thus the real owner of property and can raise loans and 
can do tvonders, with that credit. But a man with no credit 
can do notliing at all. I am merely mentioning this to the 
House to show how tlie idea of property has been a changing 
one, where society has been changing rapidly owing to various 
rev'olutions, industrial and other. 

There is another change that has taken place. Property 
remains, of course, property but its ownership is gradually 
beginning to be more and more general. The individual, 
instead of being the e.Kclusive owner of a small property, 
is having more and more share in large properties in common 
witli otlters who are his co-sharers. Co-operative undertakings 
and, to some e.\tent, the joint-stock system thus came into 
being. So also, in a sense, spread the idea of an individual 
becoming a part owner or a member of a group of owners 
of large properties which no single individual could hold, 
e.xcept ver)' rarely. In recent years, the tendency has been 
for the monopoly of wealth and property to pass into a limited 
number of hands. This does not apply to India so much, 
because we have not developed much in that direction; but 
where countries have grown fast industrially, there has arisen 
monopoly of capital, with tlic result that the old idea of 
property and free enterprise is not easily applicable to 
present-day conditions, because, in the ultimate analysis, 
the few persons -who have the monopoly of capital really 
dominate the scene. By their method of business and by 
virtue of the fact that they have large sums of money at tlieir 
command, they can, for instance, squeeze out the little 
shopkeeper. Without giving the slightest compensation, 
they can crush him out of existence altogether. The small 
man is crushed out of existence by the modern tendenq' 
to have money-power concentrated in a few hands. Thus 
the old conception of property in individual ownership 
suffers not only from social developments as we see them 
taking place and from new conceptions of co-operative 
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oivnership of property but also from developments on old 
lines whidr enable a rich man with capital to buy out the 
man of small means. 

How are you going to protect the individual? I began 
by saying that there are two approaches — the individual 
approacli and the approach in terms of the community. 
Feir individuals, strong enough to protect themselves, are, 
indeed, left and they are becoming fewer and fewer. In such 
a state of affairs, the State has to protect the individual’s right 
to property. The individual may possess property but it may 
mean nothing to him, because some kind of monopoly 
steps in and deprives him of the enjoyment of his property. 
The subject, therefore, is not a simple one. You say you 
are protecting tlie individual’s rights; but he may lose that 
right completely through the various forces at work today, 
botli in a capitalist and in a socialist direction. 

Well, this is obviously a large question and one can 
consider its various aspects at length. I wish to place before 
the House just a hint of the broad issues, because I am a 
little afraid diat the House may be moved by legal arguments 
of extreme subtlety and cleverness, ignoring the human 
aspect and other aspects of the problem. 

The House has also to keep in mind the transitional and 
the revolutionary aspects of the problem, because when you 
diink of the land question in India today, you are really 
thinking of something dynamic, moving and changing, 
something revolutionary. It may well change the face of 
India either way; whether you deal or do not deal with the 
problem, it is not somediing which is entirely within the 
control of law and Parliament. That is to say, if law and 
Parliament do not fit themselves into the changing picture, 
they will be unable wholly to control the situation. 

We must not, dierefore, consider these problems in the 
narrow, legalistic and juristic sense. There are some hon. 
Members here ivho are oivners of land, oivners of zamindaries. 
Naturally, they feel diat their interests might be affected by 
the land legislation. But I think that the way the land 
legislation is being dealt -with today — and I am acquainted 
with the land legislation in the United Provinces a little more 
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intimately dian elsc^s’herc — may appear to lion. Members 
to be not completely right so far tliey are concerned; but, 
even from the point of view of their interests, it is a better 
and a juster way than any other way that will come later. 
The latter way may not be one of legislation. The land 
question may be settled in a different manner altogether. 
If you look at tlie situation all the world over and especially 
in Asia, you will inevitably come to the conclusion that 
nothing is more important and vital than a gradual abolition 
of the big estates. The polic}' of the abolition of big estates is 
not a new policy but one tliat was laid down by die National 
Congress years ago. So far as we are concerned, we, who 
are connected with the Congress, shall, naturally, give effect 
to diat pledge completely — one hundred per cent — and no 
legal subtlety, no change, is going to come in our ivay. That 
is quite clear. We will honour our pledges. Within limits, no 
judge and no supreme court will be allowed to constitute 
themselves into a diird chambei'. No supreme court and no 
judiciar)' ivill sit in judgment over the sovereign will of 
Parliament which represents the will of the entire community. 
If we go ivTong here and there, they can point it out; but, in 
die ultimate analysis, where the future of the community 
is concerned, no judiciar)' must come in die way. Ultimately, 
the whole Constitution is a creature of Parliament. But we 
must respect the judiciary, the Supreme Court and the High 
Courts in die land. 

As ivise people, the duty of the judges is to see that in a 
moment of passion, in a moment of excitement, the represen- 
tatives of die people do not go VTong; there is, of course, the 
possibility that they might. In the detached atmosphere of 
the courts, they should see to it that nodiing is done that is 
against the Constitution, that may be against the good of die 
countr)', that may be against the community in the larger 
sense of the term. Therefore, if such a diing were to occur, 
they should draw our attention to that fact but it is obvious 
that no court, no system of judiciar)' should be allowed to 
function in the nature of a diird house, as a kind of Third 
House of Correction. You have decided, the House has 
decided, rather most of the Provincial Governments have 
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decided, to have a Second Chambei', Why has it been so 
decided? The Second Chamber also is mostly an elected 
Chamber. Presumably, they have so decided, because we 
want some check somewhere on any hasty decision of the 
First Chamber, which that Chamber itself may later regret 
and may wish to go back on. So, from that point of view, it is 
desirable to have people whose duty is, not in any small 
matters but with regard to the basic principles that you lay 
down, to see that you do not go wrong, as sometimes the 
legislature .may go wrong; but ultimately the fact remains 
that tlie legislature must be supreme and must not be 
interfered 'witli by the courts of law in measures of social 
reform. If it is interfered ivith, you will have strange 
procedures adopted. Of course, one of them is to change the 
Constitution. The other is what we have seen in great 
countries across the seas where the executive, which is respon- 
sible for the appointment of the judiciary, begins to appoint 
judges of its own liking to get decisions in its own favour; but 
that is not a very desirable method. I submit, therefore, that 
the approach made in this Resolution protects both the 
individual and the community. It gives the final authority 
to '’Parliament, subject only to the scrutiny of the superior 
courts in case of giave error, in case of contravention of the 
Constitution or the like, not otherwise. And finally, in regard 
to certain pending measure or measures that have been 
passed, it makes it clear beyond any doubt that there should 
be no interference. 
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T his bill is not a very complicated one; nor is it a big one. 

Nevertheless, I need hardly point out that it is of great 
intrinsic importance. Anything dealing with the Constitution 
or widi changes in it is of importance. Anything dealing with 

Speech in Parliament tvhile moving that the Bill to amend the Constitution 
of India be referred to a Select Committee, New Delhi, May 16, 1951 
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fundamcnial rights incorporated in the Constitution is of 
eren greater importance. Therefore, the Gorerninent 
introduces this Bill in no spirit of light-heartcdncss or in 
haste but after tltc most careful thought and scrutiny. 

I might inform the House that tee have been dunking 
about this matter for several months. We have been consult- 
ing people, the State Governments, the Ministers of dtc 
State Goternments and, when the occasion ofTcred itself, a 
number of Members of dtis House. We have refened dtis 
Bill to various committees and the like and taken such advice 
from competent legal quarters as tve could obtain. "We have 
brought it forward now in the best form that tve could give it, 
because we thought that the amendments mentioned in 
this Bill are not only necessary but desirable and because we 
thought that if these changes are not made, not only would 
great difliculties arise as they have arisen in the past few 
months but, perhaps, some of the very purposes of the Consti- 
tution stood in danger of being defeated or delayed. In a 
sense, die matter has been mentioned rather vaguely and has 
been before die public for some time. But the precise form, 
in which it appears in this Bill, was given to it only a few 
days ago when I presented it to the House. 

There has been a great variety of criticism. There has 
been criticism, not only in our own country as there should be 
but also in some foreign countries, where some of our friends 
or those "who ivere our friends have got into the liabit of 
criticizing ivhateyer we do. If we do something to seek peace, 
our action is aiticized. If we do something else, diey say 
diat we are not peaceful. And so, as I said, there has been a 
good deal of criticism and we welcome it, because in a matter 
of this kind, die greater the scrutiny, the better it is. May I 
say that it is with no desire to hurry this Bill diat I have 
mentioned an early date for die report of the Select 
Committee? I do not myself see how a prolongation of die 
date for a relatively simple Bill, however important, enables 
us to give gi'cater thought to it. "With regard to the tliree 
or four articles, such thought and experience as we have can 
surely be brought to bear on the question within a few days; 
and even if ive %verc to agree to extend die period from a few 
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days to a few weeks, such an extension is not going to increase 
the amount of concentrated attention or thought that we 

might give it. . i • 

One of the tilings that has been criticized is that this 

House, since it was elected on a narrow franchise, is not really 
representative of the country and of the organized will of the 
community. Therefore, it is not competent to deal ivith such 
amendments. I seem to remember that the very people who 
have so criticized us also questioned the right of the House 
which preceded diis to represent the people. The same people 
again criticized tlie Constituent Assembly, ivhich was elected 
on a narrow franchise, for daring to draft the Constitution 
of India. That Constituent Assembly now belongs to history 
and is no more; but ive who sit here — or nearly all of us — 
still continue that tradition, that link. In fact, it is we, after 
all, who ivere the Constituent Assembly and who drafted this 
Constitution. Then, we were not supposed to be competent 
enough to draft the Constitution. But now the ivork we 
did has been found so perfect that we are no longer competent 
to touch it! That is rather a curious argument. We are here, 
because after the experience of nearly a year and a half we 
have naturally learned much. We have found, if I may say 
so, some errors of drafting and, possibly, of interpretation. 
That is but natural. And the House will also remember that 
when this matter of the Constitution -was being considered 
in the Constituent Assembly, a clause or an article was pro- 
posed tliat, within the space of five years, any changes made 
in the Constitution should be relatively easy, that an easy 
procedure and not the normal procedure laid down should 
be followed, "WTiy? Because it tvas thought — and, if I may 
say so, rightly thought — that after a little while many little 
things irould come to our notice wdiich had not come up 
in tlie course of the debate and which -^ve could rectify with 
lelative ease, so that after this preliminary experience we 
could, more or less, finalize the Constitution. We thought 
that in this way tliere would be no necessity for extensive 
amendments. Unfortunately, that particular clause was 
lopped. Nevertheless, the House can proceed, in the manner 
provided by the Constitution, to amend it if it so chooses. 
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There is no doubt that this House has that authority. At 
the moment, I am talking, not of tlie legal or constitutional 
authority but of moral autliority, because, roughly speaking, 
it is this House that made the Constitution. We are the 
inheritors or the fathers of the Constitution. Wc really 
hammered it out and shaped it after years of close debate. 
Notv, ts'e come to this House for amendments because it has 
been pointed out to us by judicial interpretations tliat some 
lacunae exist. We have noticed also that difliculties arise 
because there are various interpretations. Let me say right 
at the outset that, so far as tlie Constitution is concerned, 
it is the right and privilege of the highest courts of die land to 
interpret it as diey will; and it is not for us as individuals or 
even as a government to challenge that right. The judiciar)' 
must necessarily stand above, shall I say, political conflicts 
or political interpretations. They have to interpret the 
Constitution in the light of die law and with such light as they 
can throw on it. 'We respect their interpretations and we 
must carry out their decisions. But having accepted an 
interpretation, it is the business of Parliament to see that the 
purpose we aimed at is being fulfilled; if it is not fulfilled, 
then the will of the community is not being effective. And if, 
ultimately, the will of the community is not effective, 
then serious difficulties might arise at any time, more so at a 
time like this when powerful and dynamic forces are at work, 
not merely in India, not merely in Asia but all over the world, 
when nothing can be thought of as being static or unchanging. 
Therefore, -while ive fully respect what the courts of the land 
have laid down and obey dieir decisions, neverdieless, it 
should be our duty to see whether the Constitution so inter- 
preted tvas rightly framed and whether it was desirable to 
change it here and there so as to give effect to what, in our 
opinion, was really intended or should have been intended. 
Therefore, I come before this House, not to challenge any 
judicial interpretation but to take the assistance of this 
House in clearing up doubts and in removing certain 
anomalies -which hat'e hampered our progress in the sphere 
of social reform and so on. 

This House knows veiy well that there arc many kinds of 
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constitutions in the ivorld. There is, for instance, the kind of 
constitution that is not i\Titten down, such as the Constitution 
of the United Kingdom. There Parliament is absolutely 
supreme and can do and say what it likes and ivhat it says is 
die law of the land, irhich no court can challenge, iifhatever 
the latter’s interpretation of the law may be. Then, there is 
the written constitution, like the Constitution of that great 
countr}^ the United States of America. In America, the 
Constitution, to some extent, limits the authority of the 
Legislature, so far as certain fundamental rights or other 
provisions are concerned. Now, in the United States of 
America, by a long course of judicial decisions, healthy 
conventions have arisen and the poiver of the Legislature has 
been widened someivhat. Because of the interpretations by 
high judicial audiority and, perhaps because of these conven- 
tions, the extreme rigidity of the written word has, in the 
course of generations, become less so. I have no doubt that 
if we live through a static period, such conventions will 
gradually arise here, too, thus affording a certain flexibility 
to the ivritten word. I am sure that our courts will also help 
in lessening that rigidity. But, unfortunately, we did not 
have much time. It is barely a year ago that we started 
functioning under this Constitution. To begin with, there- 
fore, it is only the ivritten word, in all its rigid aspects, that 
apparently counts and not the many inner meanings that 
we may seek to give it. 

We are deprived of the benefit of the slow process of 
judicial interpretation and development of conventions which 
the other countries ivitli ivritten constitutions, such as the 
United States of America, have gone through. We live in 
these rapidly changing times and we cannot wait. We have 
to give a slightly different shape to the written word. In 
effect, we are doing ■what judicial interpretation might have 
done and probably ivould have done in tlie normal course 
and ■jve have come up before tlie House for that purpose. 

Now, a great deal has been said about the desire of this 
Government to put a ciu'b or restraint on the freedom of the 
citizens or the press or of groups. First of all, may I remind 
the House tliat, perhaps, this Bill only makes it clear as to 
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what the aiuliority of Parliament is? ^\'e arc not puttinc; down 
any kind of curb or restraint. We arc removing certain doubts 
so as to enable Parliament to function if and tvhen it so 
chooses. Except for the clarification as to the extent of tlic 
authority of Parliament, nothing will happen when this 
Bill is passed. May I also point out to this House that we 
in tlic Government and in the House have not a ven- long life? 
This session is coming to a close and after this there is likely 
to be a brief session again before the general elections take 
place in this country. The present Parliament will give place 
to another — a larger one, perhaps a different one. This 
Government may give place to another and, v.'hatever 
changes we may make in the Constitution today, it is highly 
unlikely that this Government or this Parliament will take 
advantage of them by passing laws to that effect, unless 
some very severe crisis, national or international, arises 
meanwhile. In effect, tlierefore, this Government is not 
trying to seek power to consolidate itself. I do certainly 
repudiate tlie suggestion which has been made that any of 
these amendments are meant to be utilized for political or 
party purposes. Nothing could be farther from our thoughts 
and, indeed, from the practical point of view, the House will 
observe that this can hardly be done. W'c do tvish that when 
we walk away from tlie present scene, t\'e may leave some- 
thing for the succeeding Parliament and for the younger 
generation that will follow, something that they can wield 
and handle witli ease for the advancement of India and not 
something ts'hich tvill always come in their tvay and deflect 
diem from the purpose they have in view. It is from this point 
of I'iew that we have put forward this Bill. 

Now, the House is seized of this Bill and, no doubt, the 
Members have noticed the various proposals made therein. 
A number of amendments might be called rather secondary 
in importance because they do not concern any vital matters 
of principle. I shall point tliem out to the House a little later. 
They are not of great importance; but they have come up 
before us because of certain difficulties which we liave 
experienced. For instance, if I may mention one particular 
difliculty, one of the articles — for the moment I forget the 
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number-lays down that this House should ^^et twice a 
year and the President should address it. A pos^sible in 
pretation of tliat Article can be that this House has not met 
at all this year. It is an extraordinary position considering 
that this time the House has laboured more than probably 
it has ever done at any time in the previous history of this 
or the preceding Legislature in this country. We have been 
sitting practically since October with an interval for Xmas 
and we are likely to carry bn longer. And yet, it may be 
held by some acute interpreters tliat we have not met at all 
this year according to the strict terms of the Constitution, for 
we started meeting in October and we have not met again; 
nor has Parliament been prorogued or addressed by the 
President this year. Put it in the extreme way and suppose 
that this House met for the full year and worked for twelve 
montlis without a break except short ones. It may then be 
said under the strict letter of the law that it has not met at 
all this year. Of course, that Article was meant not to come 
in the iray of our work but to come in the way of our leisure. 
It was, indeed, intended to mean that the House must meet 
at least tivice a year and that there should not be more than 
six months’ interval between the meetings. It did not intend 
any government of the day simply to sit tight without letting 
the House meet. On the contrary, the Article makes it 
incumbent upon the Government to see that the House 
meets at least twice a year and without too long an interval. 
Three or four amendments deal with this. That is to say, 
tiTO of them deal with Parliament and two deal with the 
State Assemblies because the same rule affects them also. 
There are one or tiro other matters tvhich are rather of a 
minor character. I might as ^\mll refer to them before I go on 
to the more important one. 

Article 85 is the article to which I have refen'ed in connec- 
tion witlr the sessions of Parliament, its prorogation and 
ssolution. Article 87 is consequential to the change So also 

"th: Tam ''' As -b 

of Sched„w Tribes and Castes by 
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Here, it is really a verbal change to make the position clear 
because some States have no Rajpramukhs. 

Article 372 relates to the adaptation of laws ts’hcrc it is 
sought to increase the period from two to three years. Article 
376. — the last one — enables the Government to appoint a 
Chief Justice even though he might not be a citizen of India. 
These are relatively minor points. The really important 
protdsions which I am putting before the House relate to 
Article 19 and Article 31. There is also Article 15 with which 
I will deal first. In Article 15, it is sought to add certain words. 
Perhaps, it might appear that these t\’ords arc redundant. 
Nevertheless, it has been considered desirable to add them 
and I am quite sure that a slight addition is desirable from 
the point of vietv of clarity. 

The real difficulty which has come up before us is this. 
The Constitution lays down certain Directive Principles of 
State Poliq'. We agreed to them after a long discussion and 
they point out the way we must travel. The Constitution also 
lays down certain Fundamental Rights. Both are important. 
The Directive Principles of State Policy represent a dynamic 
move towards a certain objective. The Fundamental Rights 
represent something static; their object is to presen'c certain 
rights •which alread)'^ exist. Both again arc right. But some- 
times it might so happen that the dynamic movement and the 
static concept do not quite fit in witli each other. 

A dynamic movement towards a certain objective 
necessarily means certain changes: that is the essence of 
movement. Now, it may be that, in the process of movement, 
certain existing relationships are altered, varied or affected. 
In fact, it is meant to affect those settled relationships and 
yet if you come back to the Fundamental Rights they arc 
meant to preserve, though not ahvays directly, certain settled 
relationships. There is a certain conflict between the two 
approaches but I am sure it is not an inherent one. However, 
there is some difficulty and, naturally, when the courts of the 
land have to consider these matters, they have to lay stress 
more on the Fundamental Rights than on the Directive 
Principles of the State Policy. The result is that the whole 
purpose behind the Constitution, ^riiich was meant to be a 
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dynamic constitution, leading to a certain goal step by step, 
is hampered and hindered by the static element which has 
been emphasized a little more than the dynamic element; 
and we have to find a way out of the difficulty. - - 

The amendment which I seek to move is, to be quite 
frank ivdth the House, not a solution of the basic problem 
\vhich ^vill come up before the House in various shapes and 
forms from time to time. But it does lay stress on one small 
aspect of it. 

May I also point out and try to remove a possible mis- 
conception that might be in the minds of some hon. Members? 
They might think that this is, perhaps, a devious method of 
bringing in the communal element in the consideration of 
this problem. I ivant to make it perfectly clear that, so far 
as the Government is concerned, it does not wish to have 
any truck with communalism in any form. All that it wants 
to do is to help the backward classes, which are specially 
mentioned in the Constitution, to grow. If we think of them 
in terms of a community, tve bring in communalism. But 
if we deal tvith the backivard classes as such, irrespective of 
what religion or group they belong to, then it is our duty 
to help them to advance, educationally, socially and 
economically. Naturally, that advance is not meant to be at 
the expense of others. 

The House may remember Article 29(2) which says that 
no one by reason of his religion, etc., should be kept out of an 
educational institution. That is a fundamental thing by 
whidi this Constitution stands and we must stand by it. 
There is no question of evading that. Wliat I submit is that 
idiile ive respect that Article we have also to respect the 
fundamental directive of this Constitution and the funda- 
mental aims of our policy, namely, that we must encourage 
and help those ^vho are backward to rise and give them 
proper training and proper opportunities for social and 
economic advance. 

The essential difficulty lies in the fact that the ^vhole con- 
ception of fundamental rights is for the protection of 
individual liberty and freedom. That is a basic conception 
and to knotv where it tvas derived from you have to go back 
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to European histor}- in the latter days of the 18th century, 
roughly speaking, from the days of the French Revolution 
on to die 1 9th centur\'. That might be said to be Ute dominat- 
ing idea of die 19th century and it has continued to be a 
matter of fundamental importance. Nevertheless, as the 19th 
century marched into tlie 20di and as die 20th century tvorc 
on, other additional ideas came into the field tsdtich are 
represented by our Directive Principles of State Policy. In 
the process of protecting individual liberty, if you also protect 
individual or group inequality, then you come into con- 
flict tvidi that directive principle. If, therefore, an appeal to 
individual liberty and freedom is construed as an appeal 
for the continuation of die existing inequality, then you come 
up against difficulties. You become static and unprogressive 
and cannot change; you cannot realize the ideal of an egali- 
tarian society which, I hope, most of us want. 

Now, to return to this particular amendment, if its 
wording can be varied and improved, I should welcome it. 
I do not stick to any particular wording. In the Select 
Committee or outside different words may be suggested, 
which tvould, perhaps, make the meaning I have sought to 
put before the House clearer and I would certainly welcome 
the change. 

Then, tve come to the two main Articles which have to be 
dealt with in this Bill. Article 19 deals with clause (2) of the 
Fundamental Rights. It has been said that this Government 
seeks to curb and restrict the freedom of die press. Hon. 
Members are fully aivare of the state of affairs today. I don’t 
diink diere is any country in the world at the present moment 
tvhere there is so much freedom — if I may use the word 
for the moment — in regard to the press as in India. I have 
frequently given expression to my appreciation of the ivay 
responsible journals in this country are conducted. I should 
like to say so again. But I have also drawn attention to the 
ivay the less responsible news-sheets are conducted and it 
has become a matter of the deepest distress to me to see some 
of these neivs-sheets coming out from day to day, full of 
vulgarity, indecency and falsehood. This does not injure me 
or this House much but it poisons the minds of the younger 
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o'enei'ation, degTading their mental integrity and moral 
standards. For me, it is not a political but a moral problem. 
How are we to save our younger generation from this progres- 
sive degradation and poisoning of the mind and spirit? 
From the tray untruth is bandied about and falsehood spread, 
it has become quite impossible to distinguish tvhat is true 
from tvhat is false. Imagine our younger generation in the 
schools and colleges reading these news-sheets, imagine our 
soldiers and our sailors and our airmen reading them from 
day to day! What kind of impression do you think they will 
make on their minds? 

Yes, tve can be quite sure that we have the completest 
freedom of the press. But freedom like everything else, indeed, 
more tlian everything else, candes certain responsibilities and 
obligations and a certain discipline Avith it. If a sense of 
responsibility, obligation and discipline is lacking, tlien it is 
not freedom but tlie absence of freedom, whether it is in 
individual tvho indulges in it or a group or a newspaper. 

For my part, as I grow in years, I become more and 
more convinced that one cannot deal with any major 
problem, -whether it is international or national, by simply 
relying on coercive processes. I have come to realize this 
more and more. I know, of course, that, essentially, the duty 
or at any rate a part of the duty of a government is to coerce 
die evil-doer according to the laws of the land. Till we are 
able to rise to higher levels, a government will always have 
that duty. I knoiv tliat it is die duty of govei'nments to protect 
the freedom of die country from external invasion, by keep- 
ing armies and navies and die like. And so, in spite of my 
deep and almost instinctive belief that this violence does 
not solve any problem, I have to rely on coercive processes 
and on die Army and the Naiq^. I have to keep them in the 
most effective and efficient trim. Therefore, it is not with any 
idea of trying to improve die morals of the country by 
coercive processes that I approach this question. I do not 
believe that morality is improved by coercive processes, 
whether in the individual or in the group. Nevertheless, 
idien there is a total lack of diose restraints -^vhich make up 
a civilization and ivhich lie behind any culture, whether it is 
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of the East or the West, when there is no sense of responsibility 
and obligation, we have to do sometlting to combat the 
coiToding influence and stop die disintegrating processes 
diat undermine society. 

Now, I am in a difliculty. This particular amendment is 
not, let me remind the House, a law curbing or restraining 
anybody. All diese amendments are enabling measures 
intended merely to define die powers of Parliament which 
might be challenged and have been challenged irith regard 
to some matters. Things remain, so far as die law is con- 
cerned, exaedy as diey were, as long as this Parliament or a 
future Parliament does not alter diem after due thought. 

I have never heard of any one saying that in die United 
Kingdom there is no freedom of the press or freedom of 
anything because Parliament is all-powerful. I have never 
heard diat said. It is only here that we seem not to rely on 
ourselves, not to have faith in ourselves, in our Parliament 
or our Assemblies but on some external authority, just as 
some of us relied on the British in the old days. After all, die 
responsibility for the governance of India, for the advance- 
ment of India, lies on diis and future Parliaments and if 
this Parliament or future Parliaments of India do not come 
up to our expectations, then it will bode India no good. 
You rely on diis Parliament for die biggest things and yet 
you come and tell ns, ‘Don’t trust this Parliament because 
it may do something wrong, it may do somediing against 
the Constitution.’ I would beg the House to remember that 
diis Bill does not bring in any offence, any curb, any restraint. 
I repeat diat it is only an enabling measure defining die 
power of Parliament to deal widi certain matters. 

Noiv, as I have said, I have a difliculty in dealing with 
die press. The press is one of die vital organs of modern life, 
especially in a democracy. The press has tremendous powers 
and tremendous responsibilities. The press must be respected 
and it must also have co-operation. In a somewhat varied 
career, I have sometimes considered myself a bit of a journalist 
too. So, I approach this question not as an outsider but, to 
some extent, as one of the profession, with full sympathy 
for the difficulties that journalists and newspapermen 
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and editors have to face. But tlien, what is the press? 
Is it represented by the gi'eat organs of national opinion or 
by tlie tivo-page news-sheets tliat come out overnight from 
time to time, without any regularity, full of abuse and some- 
times even used for the purpose of blackmail? What 
standard do I have to accept? Every paper claims itself 
to be tlie press. Nobody thinks of restraining the freedom 
of tire responsible organs unless something very extra- 
ordinaiy happens. But what are we to do with these little 
sheets that come out from day to day and poison and vitiate 
the atmosphere? They are dangerous things. In their case, 
power and responsibility do not go together. But I suppose, 
one has to face tlie modern world with its good as well as its 
bad and it is better, on the whole, I think, that we give 
licence rather than suppress the normal flow of opinion. 
That, at any rate, is the democratic metliod. But having laid 
diat down, I would beg to say that there is a limit to the 
licence that one can allow, more so in times of great peril 
to the State. At the present moment, it is our good fortune 
diat in spite of the difficult problems that we have to face in 
the country, tve still function normally; die machinery of 
government continues to work; die administration goes on 
and ire try as best we can to face our problems. Yet, we live 
in times of gi'ave danger to the world. No man can say what 
the next few months might not bring — the next few months 
or, if you like, the next year. I am not thinking only of the 
elections but of other things that are bigger than elections. 
Now, at this moment, when great countries — not to mention 
smaller ones — diink almost in terms of struggling for survival, 
ivhen they think diat, in spite of their greatness and power, 
they are in danger, dien all of us have to drink in terms of 
survival. And, when a country is face to face with grave 
national problems and questions of life and death and 
survival, then there must be a certain priority and a certain 
preference in its method of doing diings. Wdiedier there is a 
war or not, we live in a state of deep crisis. So, in this critical 
stage idiere there is ahvays the question of survival, we 
cannot function loosely, inefficiendy, without discipline, 
inthout responsibility, without thinking of our obligations. 
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Therefore, it becomes necessar)- to ghe power to diis Parlia- 
ment or to a future Parliament, which will represent the 
organized will of tlie community in India, to take, in times 
of crisis, such steps as it deems fit. To prevent us from doing 
this is to deceive yourself and not to have faith in yourself 
and to become unable to meet a crisis when it arises, perhaps, 
tltereby injuring tlie cause you represent. 

Now, what are the amendments tliat are said to be curbs 
and restraints on the press? In the main, the amendment to 
clause (2) of Article 19 that we suggest contains three new 
phrases. The three phrases are: friendly relations witli 
foreign States, public order and incitement to an offence. 
All the rest, apart from minor changes in tlie tvords, are 
practically in the old clause (2). The new clause reads thus: 
“(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall 
affect the operation of any e.Kisting law in so far as it 
imposes, or prevents the State from making any law 
imposing, in the interests of the security of the State, 
friendly relations witli foreign States, public order, 
decency or morality, restrictions on tlie exercise of the 
right conferred by die said sub-clause, and, in particular, 
nothing in die said sub-clause shall affect the operation 
of any e.xisting laiv in so far as it relates to, or prevents 
the State from making any law relating to contempt 
of court, defamation or incitement to an offence.” 

The three novel -words or sets of ivords, compared -with 
die old phraseolog)', are: friendly relations with foreign 
States, public order and incitement to an offence. Let us 
examine them. For the moment, as I said, it is only an 
enabling measure giving power to Parliament. But let us go 
beyond that. Does it invoh’e any radical attack on the basic 
conception of- the fundamental rights? Take the first thing 
— ^foreign relations. Noiv, if any one thinks diat this is meant 
to stifle criticism of foreign countries, he is i\Tong: it is 
certainly not my intention nor, I am quite sure, is it the 
intention of my Government. Ultimately, of course, should 
die occasion arise, it ivill be the subject of legislation that 
Parliament will undertake. We are not framing any legisla- 
tion here. "We can only indicate what the legisladon is to be 
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about. This House will realize that, at this particular moment 
when the international situation is delicate and tense, we 
cannot take any risks. Anything said and done continuously 
may lead to the gravest consequences in regard to foreign 
countries and to a rapid deterioration of our relations -^vith 
that foreign country. The question as to Mdien tliat particular 
power is to be granted is snrely one that needs careful 
examination. All that is said here is that the authority to 
deal trith this matter should vest with Parliament and 
should not be taken away. I hope no Member in this House 
is prepared to say that tliis House should not have the 
audioi'ity to deal with tliis matter when grave international 
issues are involved. We would, indeed, be helpless spectators 
of a steadily deteriorating situation unless this House is 
armed with the authority to deal with it in good time. 

Then the other things are “public order” and “incite- 
ment to an offence”. If such words were to be used in an actual 
piece of legislation, they would require to be examined 
strictly, as to how far they go and what powers drey rvould 
confer on the executive. But when you use them here, in the 
sense of enabling Parliament to take steps, then you should 
use some general phrase whidi would not limit die power 
of Parliament to face a situation. When, however, it brings 
any legislation to that effect, dien examine it thoroughly 
and carefully. It is clear drat the original clause, as inter- 
preted by superior courts in this country, has put this 
Government and would put any government in a very diffi- 
cult position. The House knows — and it is mentioned in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons — that one of the High 
Courts held that even murder or like offences can be 
preached. Now, it is an extraordinary state of affairs if this 
can be done. It may be and, I am quite sure, it will be that 
in the long run judicial interpretation will gi'adually bring 
things more in line with what I would beg to call the spirit 
of the Constitution. I have no doubt that, in course of time, 
rvidi the help of the highest courts in die land, we shall 
develop conventions which will eventually widen the 
authority of die Legislature to deal vddi such matters as has 
happened in the United States of America. The unfortunate 
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part of it is that rs'c just can’t wait for a generation or two 
for these conventions to develop. "We have to deal 3vith die 
situation today and tonionow, this year and the next year. 
Therefore, the safest course is not to pass a legislation in a 
liutT)- but to enable Parliament to have the authority to deal 
with such matters. I confess my own belief is that it is always 
better for Parliament to have a large measure of authority, 
even die authority to make mistakes. Certainly, I realize that 
in die conditions as they e.xist in India today, the exact form 
of die Constitution of the United Kingdom, for instance, is 
not applicable. We are too big a country, too varied a countiy. 
We have to have a kind of Federation of States that are, 
roughly speaking, autonomous. Therefore, it is inevitable 
that we should have a rvritten constitution. ^Vc have framed 
it and it is a line constitution. Gradually, as we irork it, 
difficulties appear. As ivise men, we deal iritli them and 
change the Constitution accordingly. May I say, in connec- 
tion widi the use of the coercive apparatus of the State to deal 
with these problems, that it has been our misfortune in the 
past two or three years to have had to use it in a variety of 
ivays? We have had to use it because ive have had some- 
times to face a challenge which can only be comparable to 
the challenge of ivar. The challenge may have come from 
inside but it ivas none-the-less a challenge to the State as ivar 
is a challenge, a challenge through violence and violent effort. 
We had to face it — as every State has to face it — by the 
organized strengdi of the State, w’hether it is of the police or 
of the military, ivhether it ivas in Telengana or elsewhere. 
Speaking of Telengana, I should like to remind the House 
of what is happening today. The situation is being met in a 
different is'ay. It is a peaceful ivay, a non-violent way. We 
have been seeing the frail figure of Vinoba Bhave marching 
alone into Telengana and. producing a tremendous effect 
on the people by his w’ord and action and producing, 
perhaps even noiv, much more effect than any armed force 
could have done. If it is so effective even in the immediate 
present, taking a longer view, it wdll certainly be much 
more so. It is patent that the effect of armed force is 
good for the time being but in the long run it may not be 
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SO effective and ma)', in addition, leave a trail of bitter 
memories. 

I shall now proceed with another important thing, 
namely. Article 31. When I think of this Article, a whole 
array of pictures comes before my mind, because this Article 
deals with the abolition of the zamindari system, with land 
laws and the agrarian reform. I am not a zamindar; nor am 
I a tenant. 1 am an outsider. But throughout my public life 
I have been intimately connected with agrarian agitation 
in my province. I have a certain emotional reaction to it 
and an awareness of it, which is not merely intellectual but 
much more. If tliere is one thing to which we, as a party, 
have been committed in die past generation, it is die agrarian 
reform and the abolition of the zamindari system. 

A survey of Asia today will lead any intelligent person to 
see diat die basic and die primary pi'oblem in Asia is the 
land problem. There are many ivays of dealing with this 
problem. And every day of delay adds to the difficulties and 
dangers. In many countries, we have seen this problem being 
dealt widi quickly and without any check, either by absolute 
expropriation or by following some middle way, namely, 
that of partial expropriation and partial compensation of a 
nominal kind. Anyhoiv, they have done so and have produced 
a new stability. I am not going into die justice or injustice of 
it but am looking at it purely from die point of view of 
stability. Of course, if you go into the justice or injustice of 
the question, you have to take a longer view. However, we 
adopted another method and I think we were right in doing 
so. We tried to deal ivith the land problem, not in a hurry 
but as adequately as we could, after full thought and 
consideration. I am not going furdier into those questions 
but it is patent diat ivhen you are out to produce a certain 
basic equality, when you are out to remedy inequalities, you 
don’t remedy inequalities by producing further inequalities. 
We don’t want any one to suffer. But, inevitably, in big 
social changes some people have to suffer. We have to diink 
in terms of large schemes of social engineering and not of 
petty reforms. Noiv, if all our schemes of reform like this 
are stopped, perhaps rightly stopped, maybe due to a correct 
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interjjretation of llic Ian-, tliougli lierc, too, the lai\-ycrs 
clifTer and even the judges have differed — then it means that 
we have to wait a generation for things to settle down. But 
we cannot wait — that is the difficulty. Even in the last three 
years or so, some very imjjortant measures passed by the 
Stale Assemblies have been held up. No doubt, as I said, the 
interpretation of the courts must be accepted as right but in 
the meantime you, I and the country have to face social 
and economic upheavals. How are we to meet this challenge 
of the times? Hou' are tve to answer the question: For the 
last 10 or 20 years, you have said, AVe tvill do this.’ ^Vhy 
have you not done it? It is not good for us to say, AVc are 
helpless before fate and we are unequal to the situation which 
we are having to face at present.' Therefore, tve have to 
tliink in terms of big changes and that is why we thought 
of amending Article 31. Ultimately, we tliought it best to 
propose Article 31 (b) and to add to it a Schedule consisting 
of a number of Acts passed by the State Legislatures, some 
of which have been or might be challenged. We thought it 
best to save them from such impediments, so that the process 
of change which has been initiated by the State can go 
forward unhampered. Many of us present here arc lawyers 
and have had some training in law which is good training 
and many of us respect lawyers. Nevertheless, a lawyer 
represents precedents and tradition and not change or 
dynamic processes. Above all, the lawyer represents litiga- 
tion. We found that somehow the magnificent Constitu- 
tion we had framed had been kidnapped and purloined by 
tire lawyers. An hon. Member has called it a lawyer’s 
paradise. 

I do not grudge any one entering paradise; but what 1 
do object to is the shutting of the door and the baning and 
bolting of it, so that others arc prevented from coming in. 
The other day, I was reading an article about India by a very 
eminent American and in that article, which contained many 
correct and some incorrect statements, the author finished 
up by saying that India had very difficult problems to face. 
But the most acute of them, he said, could be put in five 
words and diese five ivords were: land, rvater, babies, cows 
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and capital. I think that there is a ^eat deal of truth in this 

concise analysis of the Indian situation. _ 

Important as they are, I am not. for die moment, going to 
say anything about babies or cows; nor do I wish to say 
anything about capital ivhicli is a most important question. 
Our capital resources are matters iv^ith ivhich my colleague, 
the Finance Minister, and die Planning Commission are 
dealing but we come back to land and water. Water is 
connected ivith the land that we ivant to improve. Finally, 
we come back to the land which is the most important of all 
and, if we do not make proper arrangements for die land, 
all our odier scliemes, whether diey have to do ivith die 
Groiv More Food campaign or with anything else, may fail. 


Therefore, it is necessary that something in the nature of the 
amendment to Article 3 1 I have suggested should be 
accepted. Again, if I may say so, ivhat is intended is to give 
poiver to this House or to a future Parliament to deal -with a 
crisis, so that it may not feel helpless ivhen a situation arises 
•which calls for its intervention. 


INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL FREEDOM 

Speaker, Sir, have had a prolonged debate on the 
J-Vl Motion that I placed before the House. I have listened 
with due respect to the speeches that have been made and have 
tried to profit by them. I confess. Sir, diat at the end of this 
debate I have a lurking suspicion that some Members of this 
House have not, perhaps, quite understood the import of this 
1 1 or have drawn certain inferences without warrant. Some 
of the statements made have absolutely no bearing on this 
ill as far as I can see. I am not merely referring to the lion 
lember who spoke this morning and told us what we should 

mpoitant subj ects but, if I may venture to say so, they are 
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totally inelevnnt to the issue before the House. Apart from 
that, some other hon. Members of this House spobe with 
a gi-eat deal of vehemence and feeling about the restrictions 
on the press, the undermining of liberty and freedom, in fact, 
about the way the executive was arming itself svith all kinds of 
powers. Not only hon. Members but some foreign ncw.s- 
papers have also talked about the Bill liaving imposed all 
kinds of restraints on the press and on the ficcdom of the 
individual. One hon. Member has alleged that this Bill treats 
the Constitution as a scrap of paper. Another hon. Member 
has talked about the sweeping restrictions on the press and 
yet another has said that this is the most undemocratic 
measure known to the world. Either the hon. Members have 
not taken the trouble to understand the contents of tlie Bill 
or they have deliberately misunderstood them. I put the Bill 
before the House with the firm conviction that such a measure 
is needed and I see no reason to apologize for this Bill. 

MHiat is this measure about which so much has been 
said? Listening to the speeches of the hon. Members I 
sometimes felt that they were play-acting. The other day, 
an hon. Member refeired to some village plays, where the 
person who acted as Duryodhan later shaved off his 
moustache and re-appeared as Draupadi. It seems to me 
that some hon. Members are, in the same way, playing a 
number of roles in the course of the same speech. 

I beg this House to understand the measure as it is and 
not to import other considerations into it. Many things are 
happening in this wide world and in this gi'eat country about 
which opinions may differ and they do differ but there is no 
reason ivhy we should involve ourselves in this controversy. 

I want the House to consider this measure coolly and dis- 
passionately and I sincerely believe that, far from changing 
the Constitution, tliese amendments give full effect to the 
Constitution. What these amendments seek to introduce was 
implicit in the Constitution rvhen we discussed it again and 
again in the Constituent Assembly. Indeed, it is implicit in 
similar constitutions and must be so, if the State is to endure. 

Remember also that this measure has nothing to do tsdth 
the making of any fresh law. That is for Parliament to do. 
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whether it be this Parliament or some other that may suc- 
ceed it. 

So, to talk of the executive as if it -^vere trying to grab 
power is completely ivide of the mark. Whatever decisions 
may be arrived at in Parliament, they ivill naturally have to 
abide by the Constitvition. 

Take some of the principal amendments. The second one 
seeks to amend Article 19(2) w'hich refers to friendly relations 
with foreign Poivers; it refers to security of the State and 
public order and then to incitement to violence. May I say 
that, -^vhen I spoke the last time, I did not go deeply into the 
vmrding of this clause? I rather dealt with the principle 
underlying it and widi the difficulties we had to face. I did 
not deal with the wording, partly because I had hoped that 
we were going to appoint a Select Committee ivhich would 
suggest a better ivording, if necessarjL .A.nyho'w, we shall keep 
our minds open about the ivording and, if fresh wisdom 
dawns upon us, we shall change it accordingly. 

Then again, when it comes to the question of wording, we 
enter the legalistic sphere. I suppose I am enough of a lawyer 
to be able to say something about it, if necessary. But I feel 
that there are better lawyers here who could deal wdth it 
more effectively. Indeed, this morning we had a very able, a 
very exhaustive and illuminating address from my honour- 
able colleague, the La^v Minister. I would rather put to the 
House a slightly different approach to this question, for what 
we have sought to do in diese amendments is partly implicit 
in tlie Constitution and partly explicit. 

Take Article 19 (2). This itself is a restriction on the bald 
statement in Article 19 (1) (a). There is no such thing as one 
hundred per cent freedom for the individual to act as he 
ivishes in any social group. This concept of individual freedom 
arose in die days of autocracy when an autocratic ruler or a 
gioup of rulers suppressed individual freedom. In a demo- 
cratic society, die concept of individual freedom has to be 
balanced ivith social freedom and the relations of the 
individual ivith the social group. The individual must not 
infringe on die freedom of other individuals. In the Constitu- 
tion the basic concept is given in Article 19(1) (a): 
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“All citircns shall have the right to freedom of speech and 
expression.” 

Clause (2) of the same Article says; 

"Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall affect the 
operation of any existing law in so far as it relates to, or 
prevents the State from, making any law relating to libel, 
slander, defamation, contempt of court or any matter which 
offends against decenq- or morality or ■which undennincs 
the security of, or tends to overtlirotv, the State.” 

Clause (2) is thus a restriction of tlie bald statement on 
freedom. This restriction does not mean that it is the only 
possible restriction — it merely indicates the nature of future 
restrictions. There may be a legitimate need for stich restric- 
tions. I will give you a rather ridiculous example to illustrate 
my point. Suppose, I choose to exercise my right of individual 
freedom by ^valking on the right side of the road and not on 
the left. The policeman tvill arrest me or I trill be run over by 
a car and that will be tlie end of me. There are a hundred 
and one restrictions that limit individual freedom if you live 
in society. Clause (2) which covers libel, slander, morality, 
decency and the security of the State is not an exhaustive list 
of such restrictions. Others arc either understood or implied. 
Normally, it might not have been necessary' to say very 
much about tliese; but since some doubts have been raised 
about the implied restrictions, it has become necessary to 
remove them. Every' State must have the right of, what 
Dr Ambedkar called, police power. Every' State has to defend 
itself against an external enemy or an internal enemy and 
freedom has to be limited for that reason. The State has to 
defend itself and no constitution can take away that right 
from die State. It can restrict die unfair or partial exercise 
of that right. Therefore, clause (2) by itself cannot possibly 
be an e.xhaustive clause. Where there are no -written consti- 
tutions and no fundamental rights, they naturally grow round 
the common law or are sometimes made explicit by Parlia- 
mentai-y enactment. Where there are written constitutions, 
diesc rights have been rendered explicit by judicial inter- 
pretations. Take the Constitution of the United States of 
America. In its beginning it was only an adaptation of the 
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colonial constitution framed by the British Power in America. 
It ivas based on the colonial constitution, as ours has been 
based on the Government of India Act of 1935. The extent 
to which the provisions of the 1935 Act have taken over in 
our Constitution is extraordinary. Had a new constitution 
been framed later by the United States, it would probably 
have been different. But they stuck to the old Constitution 
and tlirough the process of judicial interpretation they 
incorporated what was implied in the existing Constitution. 
In the course of tlie last hundred and fifty years or more, 
conventions and interpretations which were implicit have 
been made explicit. 

Our difficulty has been this: something that ive considered 
to be implicit in the Constitution, something that seemed 
obvious, if looked at from the strictly narrow, legalistic and 
literal meaning of the words, is not implicit. Though a thing 
is obvious, it may not actually be implicit if you look at it 
in a legalistic ivay, as sometimes judges tend to. Unless 
you take a broad vieiv, you will naiTOw the scope of the 
Cohstitution and limit tlie very ideas of the framers of the 
Constitution. 

Nearly all the Members who are present in this House 
had a share in the framing of tliis Constitution and they will 
remember the long debates we have had in connection with 
it. We spent many months over it but that does not mean 
everytliing -we did ivas perfect. No doubt, we shall learn by 
e.xperience and try to remedy our mistakes. My first point. 
Sir, is this; that in tlie principal amendments that ive seek to 
put forward, there is no attempt at changing the Constitu- 
tion. We have only sought to bring out what is implicit and 
the need of which ever)'body, who considers the matter 
carefully and dispassionately, must also recognize. This 
especially applies to Article 19(2). 

There are, in Article (2), the words “friendly relations 
witli foreign States.” In the course of a debate, reference was 
made to some Act of 1932. I looked it up: the Act provides 
against the publication of statements likely to prejudice the 
maintenance of friendly relations. This Act was originally 
meant to apply to the Indian States and the States outside 

33—11 DPD/65 
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but adjoining India. In other words, it was meant for 
Afghanistan and Nepal plus the States in India. The purport 
of the Act is this: that before any action can be taken against 
a ruler in a court of law, the Government of India must 
autliorize it. There is also a reference to the power of the 
State to stop publications, etc. This Act cannot be applied 
today because the Indian States have ceased to be. Of our 
ttvo neighbouring countries, one is no longer a neighbour; 
with the other, we arc on friendly terms. So far as I know, 
there is no other Act that can apply in this c.ase. Therefore, 
unless Parliament passes legislation in the future with 
regard to friendly relations with foreign Powers, there will be 
no Act that can govern them. Even if there is no Act, some 
things are implicit as Dr Ambedkar has already pointed out. 
No matter hotv much freedom you may give a person, if an 
individual does sometliing which might result in war, it is 
very serious indeed. No State, in the name of freedom, can 
submit to actions which may result in war and wholesale 
destruction. The State may sometimes act wrongly but you 
cannot take away its power to prevent anything happening 
which may lead to war. If the action of the State itself leads 
to war, obviously, the State is in the wrong and Parliament, 
in so far as it represents the State, should pull up the executive 
or change it. If Parliament itself goes wrong, then what 
should be done? Then that Parliament should be replaced by 
another Parliament. If the people go wrong, then there is no 
help for it. 

An)^vay, I am not aware of any State, democratic, scmi- 
democratic or otherwise, which will not pull up a person or 
a group which threatens its security from within or without. 
Therefore, to frame laws in regard to relationship with 
foreign Powers is an inherent right of Parliament. I do 
maintain, witli all respect, that nothing in the Fundamental 
Rights can -take away that right, because it is the basic right 
of the State. It is especially so at a time when the tvorld is 
faced with great difficulties, great tensions, great dangers 
and possibly with grave disasters. Can we ignore all this and 
think in terms of some academic exercise of the eighteenth 
century, forgetting that tve are in the middle of the twentieth 
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century? I submit that tire introduction of a provision about 
friendly relations with foreign Powers does not change the 
Constitution, does not extend it and does not limit individual 
freedom in the slightest degree. 

In regard to foreign Powers, our policy, rvhich this House 
has approved of on many occasions, is one of friendship and 
co-operation. Because it is a policy of friendship with other 
nations it becomes all the more necessary that we should not 
encourage activities which injure our relations with other 
Powers. Some hon. Members pointed out that things have 
been said in China or in Russia or in other countries that 
have been bitterly critical of individuals or the Government 
in this country. Our newspapers and our people have also 
used strong language sometimes. There is no question of 
ruling out criticism or strong language but there are times 
when criticism overshoots the mark and threatens disrup- 
tion or endangers our international interests and relations. 

And so, we have to intervene. In what way or in what 
measure is a matter for Parliament to determine, because 
diere is no laiv at the present moment to control these things. 

Let us take the other matter, namely, “friendly relations 
with foreign States and public order.” As I have said, so far 
as the actual ivording is concerned it can perhaps be 
improved. This is tlie best that we could put fonvard; in any 
case, it can be considered in die Select Committee but the 
fact remains that public order is as much a part of the security 
of the State as anything else. It is perfectly true that a 
government or a judicial officer may interpret these words 
•widely or narroivly; they may be used when they should 
not be used. If you are formulating an Act, it is desirable 
that you use words precisely and definitely so that, as far as 
possible, they cannot be misused; but when you are enabling 
Parliament to function, then the question of narrowing and 
curtailing Parliament’s powers does not arise. However, 
when Parliament passes an Act, you have to observe carefully 
that you do not go too far and do not allow a magistrate or a 
judge or somebody else to exercise more power than you 
irant him to exercise. I can understand that; but you are 
merely defining the po^vers of Parliament and removing 
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doubts about them and the question of putting in a narrow- 
ing word does not arise. I am afraid we are mixing up the 
tAvo ideas. ^Ve are looking at the subject as if it were an 
enactment giving certain powers to the e.\ecutivc. It is 
nothing of the kind. It is only an enactment which brings out 
die essendal and inherent power of the State in regard to 
matters affecting the stability and security of the State and 
public order in the rvidest sense of the word; this inherent 
poAs’er of the State is merely mentioned in die Article. AVliv 
then has this amendment come up? It is because some 
doubts haA^e been cast on it. I am quite sure that at the time 
of die making of this Constitution, if most of us had been 
asked about it, there As’oukl not have been any doubt in our 
minds; but in recent months some courts in the land have 
cast doubts and also differed. I think it Avas the Bihar High 
Court Avhicli said somediing to die effect that the preaching 
of murder is alloAved tinder this clause. Some other judge has 
also agreed AA’ith this point of vieiv. I diink that Allahabad 
and Nagpur did not accept it. It may be that I am Avrong 
about the names of the High Courts — anyhou’ there has 
been some disagreement and it is quite possible, as I said, that 
ultimately, in course of time, conventions and judicial 
interpretations Avill be established by the Supreme Court 
and odier courts Avhich Avill remoAC these doubts from the 
public mind. But, at the present moment, the doubts persist 
and die present moment is a difficult moment. Pandit 
Kunzru has asked Avhether any reference to the matter has 
been made to die Supreme Court by the GoA’ernment. 1 
Avotild like to tell the lion. Member that no such reference has 
been made because the GoA'ernment does not refer any 
matters of policA- to the Supreme Court. It is only for Parlia- 
ment and the GoA'ernment to decide matters of polic}^ May 
I confess to a feeling of great surprise at the questions diat 
my friend, the lion. Pandit Kunzru, has put? I have the 
example of a certain High Court having expressed a certain 
opinion or haiang gii'en a decision that cA^en the preaching 
of murder Avas justified. That, of course, is an extreme 
example. It does not cover the Avhole field. My honourable 
friend has pointed out that the decision of the High Court 
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folloived from a lorevioiis ruling of the Supreme Court. 
Perhaps, it was so. If this matter were to go to the Supreme 
Court and should the Supreme Court decide drat die preach- 
ing of murder is not allowed under the Constitution, the 
issue will be decided; but it will not have decided any general 
principle. A man will be able to preach that die hands or 
the feet of somebody be cut off because it is only the preach- 
ing of murder diat is forbidden. Naturally, courts do not 
lay doira broad policies. They give a ruling from the facts 
before them and give a certain opinion which we must 
accept and respect. Therefore, ivhen questions of broad 
policies arise, you do not go to the courts. Parliament or the 
Government functioning under Parliament has to decide 
diem. When a legal issue has to be interpreted, we go to the 
Supreme Court or some other court. Now, doubts have arisen. 
High Courts sometimes differ in their decisions. Even if die 
Supreme Court, in some cases, brings about a certain measure 
of uniformity, die uniformity is confined only to a particular 
issue. We shall have to ivait for at least fifty or a hundred 
rulings on each issue before we can arrive at a consistent 
policy. That is die manner in which the American judicial 
interpretations have, in the course of a hundred and fifty 
years, brought about a certain uniformity. How can we do 
the same in the course of only a few months or years, when 
every day ive are faced ividi dangers and have to meet a 
particular situation? Further, because doubts have arisen, 
because delays occur, because litigation goes on, because 
hundreds and thousands of applications are made to die 
Supreme Court burdening the honourable Judges with 
diis work, because of all this we feel that it is desirable, in 
the interest of individual freedom, to define clearly this 
power that is implicit in the Constitution. It has ceased to 
be implicit because of these doubts and interpretations and, 
therefore, it has to be made explicit. 

Take die ivords “incitement to an offence”: I confess that 
the ivords, as diey are, cover a wide field because die offence 
may be a minor or a major one. I ivould like to repeat diat 
tve are not, for the moment, dealing with an enactment on 
punishment but ivitli the broad poivers of Parliament. Are 
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you going lo make a long list of offences to be incorporated in 
tlie Constitution? You cannot do it. It is very difiicult and 
it ^^’ill make it more and more rigid, with schedules of offences 
attached to it. You can do tliat sort of diing when )ou deal 
with a specific law. But here, we are merely indicating what 
was supposed to be implicit. We arc making a broad 
generalization and the broad generalization may cover 
offences that are tnxdal. It is necessary', horvever, that rvhen 
Parliament makes use of its authority or power, Parliament 
and Iron. Members should see to it that there is no r\Tong 
application or misuse of it. 

Dr S. P. Mookerjee referred to tire validity of tire laws 
in regard to Article 19(2) under which tire existing law will be 
revalidated and given retrospective effect. I should like to tell 
him that all the existing laws were not made invalid by the 
Court’s judgment. But as I understand the position, it is 
this: some judgment of tire superior court might invalidate 
a particular law or a part of a law and, if tins Bill is passed, 
it will, to die extent, remove the invalidity. To ivhat extent 
a particular law is valid will depend, even now, on how it is 
interpreted. Let us, for instance, take the laiv of sedition. I 
cannot conceive that it will be allowed to function or can 
function in future, unless it comes under die clause of 
endangering the security of the State, etc., etc. As die House 
knows, ive have been functioning for the last diiee and a half 
years as an independent countiy'. It is longer dian diat — three 
years and ten months. And diese judicial pronouncements 
have come only in the course of the last seven or eight, 
months. In the course of these years — quite apart from 
these judicial pronouncements — hoiv far have we had 
recourse to these laws? That is for the House to consider. 
I cannot give an ansiver straightaivay. If my memory is to 
be trusted, ive have hardly ever used them. Most of them 
have not been used and they cannot be used easily. Perhaps 
there were one or two odd cases here and there. But die fact 
is that they are of no value now and Parliament can cither 
put an end to them or have diem revised. First of all, the 
validity of the Act will be judged in accordance with die 
Constiturion as amended. It does not automatically become 
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valid. If it does come within the scope of the amended 
Constitution, it Will be considered valid; but from the 
strictly practical point of view, those Acts are not alive. If 
not \vholly dead, they are half dead, though one or two 
might not be so. But generally speaking, there is no fear of 
their being misused. 

The position, tlierefore, is that this House can take up 
these laws, put an end to them, modify them or do what it 
likes with them. There might be an interval, possibly of a few 
montlis; but there can be no fear that during these few 
months they will be misused. The press in India functions 
quite differently from the way it used to in the past. The press 
is not an external force. It is a powerful force but it is an 
internal force. Previously, it had to influence an alien govern- 
ment and the alien government could suppress it or injure 
it but today it is much more powerful for a variety of reasons. 
Though it is not of the Government, it is a part of Parlia- 
ment, if I may say so. It can make a great deal of noise if any 
wrong is done to it. The hon. Deshbandhu Gupta wanted 
to know whether the Government would accept the 
recommendations made by the Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee — ^ivhich were not accepted in view of the provision 
in the Constitution — and thereby relieve the anxiety of the 
press to some extent in the interim period. I regret to say 
that I have not seen the recommendations of the Press Laws 
Enquiry Committee and have no knowledge of them but the 
hon. Member will realize that this question can arise only if 
this law is passed. 

Repeated reference has been made to the freedom of the 
press. I -^'enture to say tliat, so far as I am concerned and so 
far as our Government is concerned, we believe entirely in 
tile freedom of tlie press. Mr Deshbandhu Gupta ivas good 
enough to read out extracts from tire speech I delivered some 
time ago. I completely accept what I said then and I am 
prepared to repeat it now: but in repeating it, I may say that 
in that very speech I also dreiv tlie attention of the press to 
various tilings that ivere happening in connection with the 
pi ess in India and appealed to them to put an end to them. 
Another thing I ivanted to mention was this: ive talk of tlie 
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freedom of the press. "What exactly do we mean bv it^ 
Today freedom only means suppression or lack of suppression 
by governmental authority. "When gigantic newspaper chains 
spring up and undermine the freedom of the independent 
newspapers, when the press in India is controlled by three 
or four groups of individuals, what kind of press is that? 

I shall now come to Article 31, 31A and 31B. May 1 
remind the House or such Members of the House as -were 
also Members of the Constituent Assembly about the long 
debates that we had on this issue? The entire object of these 
Articles in tlie Constitution was to take away the question 
oi zamimlari and land reform from the purview of the Courts. 
We put in some proviso in regard to Article 31. It tvas 
deliberately excluded from the jurisdiction of the Courts. 
Now, how does it come under their jurisdiction? 

Here die Bihar High Court comes in. The Bihar High 
Court brings in Article 14, of all articles, to apply it to a 
question of land reform. Article 14 says: 

“The State shall not deny to any person equality before 
die law or the equal protection of the laws ivitliin the territory 
of India." 

Here I am reminded diat one has to respect the majesty of 
die laiv. The majesty of the law is such that it looks widi an 
even eye on the millionaire and the beggnr. "Whether it is a 
millionaire or a beggar who steals a loaf of bread the sentence 
is the same. It is all very well to talk about the equality of the 
law for the millionaire and the beggar but the millionaire 
has not much incentive to steal a loaf of bread, while the 
starving beggar has. This business of the equality of law may 
very well mean, as it has come to mean often enough, the 
making of existing inequalities rigid by law. This is a danger- 
ous thing and it is still more dangerous in a changing society. 
It is completely opposed to the whole structure and method 
of diis Constitution and what is laid down in the Directive 
Principles. 

What are we to do about it? ^Vhat is the Government 
to do? If a Government has not even the potver to legislate 
to bring about equality gradually, the Go\'ernment fails 
to do what it has been commanded to do by the Constitution. 
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7’hat is ivh)' I said that die amendments I hai^e placed before 
the House are meant to gii'e effect to the Constitution. I am 
not clianging the Constitution by an iota: I am merely 
making it stronger. I am merely giving effect to the real 
intentions of die framers of the Constitution and to die 
wording of die Constitution unless of course it is interpreted 
very narroivly. Looking at die narroiv issue that. came up in 
Madras, I shall say diat diis amendment is not intended to be 
a communal amendment. We must distinguish between the 
communal approach and die approacli of helping our iveaker 
and more backward brothers and sisters. And, although it is 
my amendment, I don’t particularly like die ivords ‘‘back- 
irard class of citizens” and I hope die Select Committee will 
find some better wording. What I mean is this: it is the 
backward individual citizen that we should help. Why 
should ive brand groups and classes as backward and 
fonvard? It is a fact that certain groups or classes are 
backivard but I do not wish to brand them as such or treat 
them as sucli. 

In this connection, may I say diat a group or class which, 
perhaps, deserves greater sympathy from this House is the 
tribal folk, whedier in the North-East Frontier tract or in 
Central India or elsewhere? Many of our colleagues in 
this House represent die Scheduled Castes and not only 
help us in our ivork but keep us informed of the needs of the 
Scheduled Castes. Hoivei'er, we have i^ery feiv persons in 
this House to speak for die Sclieduled Tribes. Therefore, it 
should be die special concern and care of this House to look 
after die interests of the Scheduled Tribes and dieir advance- 
ment in ever)^ ivay and when we add these words to -Article 
15, we certainly include the Scheduled Tribes. 

In regard to Article 3 IB, I don’t think I need say much. 
Some doubts did arise because of the judgment of the 
Allalmbad High Court in regard to the nationalization of 
public transport services. Noiv, we have been folloiving a 
policy ivhicli is normally called a policy of ‘mixed’ economv. 

e encourage private enterprise and, at the same time 
we widen the activities of the State in diese matters; that is to 
say, ere is more and more nationalization or socialization 
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of services. It is essential, therefore, that the Slate should 
have the power to nationalize. Even in a country like the 
United States of America, which is committed to the 
individualistic and capitalistic form of go\ernmenl more 
tlian any other country, you will find that the progressive 
socialization of public utilities and the like is going on. The 
progress made so far has been very considerable. But in this 
countr)' and in countries like India ivhcre private enterjirise, 
hoivsoever you may encourage it, is limited in scope and 
resources, the State must inevitably come in. The Stale must 
have the power to nationalize completely or partly anything 
that it takes up and that is why this elucidation has been 
put in. 

We have heard a great deal about democracy and about 
freedom in the course of tliis debate. In newspapers outside 
this countv)' some of us, especially I, have been criticized for 
forgetting our stand in the past. Well, it is very difficult to 
judge oneself and it may be tliat unconsciously some of us 
have erred; but I am not aware of that fact. So far as wc are 
concerned, we still try to act up to our ideals of democracy 
and freedom. But it was rather a mixed pleasure to me to 
hear democracy and freedom being praised by some hon. 
Members in this House who were not particularly associated 
with these concepts in the past — in fact, who opposed them. 
Anyhots", this is a -welcome change and wc hope it 3vill lead 
to a better understanding between us in tlie future. 

One tiring rather surprised me. I think it was Dr Kunzru 
who asked: ‘Why do you make these changes rvhen you have 
got tire Preventive Detention Act?’ First of all, drese changes 
do not give us any power to do anything; but apart from that, 
Dr Kunzru and this House will not like the use of the Preven- 
tive Detention Act all die time or at any time for the matter 
of that, unless they are compelled by circumstances to use it 
for a short while. So, to rely on that as a stand-by is a danger- 
ous thing. We want to put an end to it and not use it as far 
as possible. 

I hope, therefore, drat this House will agree to refer this 
Bill to Select Committee. I might add that I should have 
liked to have as much co-operation from the House as possible 
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in this Select Committee but one cannot have an indefinite- 
number of Members. We selected twent)^-one, I believe. 1 
would gladly hai^e added a few more but, at this moment, 

I have to confine myself to tliat figuie. If one goes on adding, 

I do not quite know ivhere it will stop. We have also invited 
a number of other Members to assist us and I hope they will 
do so. I beg to move. Sir, that tlie Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 


EQUALITY AND THE BACKWARD CLASSES 

T he Select Committee has considered the matter of amend- 
ing the Constitution for six days; and yet, to say that it was 
considered for six days does not perhaps convey the right 
impression, because tire amount of time and thought given 
by tire Committee to this matter probably represents more 
dian six days. The Committee consisted of many hon. 
Members of this House and repi'esented a variety of opinion. 
Eaclr member pressed — quite rightly — tire particular view 
he held with all tire force at his command. It "was our desire 
to come to an understanding in this Committee and we 
attempted to fulfil it as far as we could. It was a serious 
matter. Indeed, every amendment in the Constitution is a 
serious matter. Our attempt was to find common ground and 
may I say that, in effect, we did find it in a great measure. 
Even though a number of minutes of dissent are attached to 
this report, I think that the agi'eement ive found in the course 
of our deliberations was far greater than might be drought 
by a casual reader of these minutes. I am trying to point out 
that we approached this question, not in a partisan spirit 
but in a spirit of understanding. We weighed and balanced 
the opinions of our critics and tried to find a way out ivhich 
would, as far as possible, be satisfactory to all concerned. I 

^ccdi in Parliament rvhile moving the resolution ‘‘That the Bill to amend 
tlie Constitution of India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration”. New Delhi, May 29, 1951 
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think, on the wliole, wc succeeded. Therefore, the report 
that I presented to the House is, I believe, an iniprovcincnl 
on the original Bill that I placed before the House. Opinions 
may differ and it is often seen that, where there is an attcmiJt 
to find a middle way, tliere is a certain dissatisfaction on 
either side. But I think the report does represent a very hard 
and continuous attempt to express our intentions in as good a 
language as possible, without doing any violence to the 
spirit of the Constitution. Indeed, as I said at an earlier stage, 
the amendments we sought to put in. irrespective of how 
tliey -were tvorded, ivere meant more to clarify than to 
change any part of the Constitution. Naturally, any amplifica- 
tion would, of necessity, involve some change in the 
interpretation; nevertlieless, we constantly kept in view die 
spirit whicli animates the Constitution. 

In the minutes of dissent, stress is laid on die fact that the 
Constitution has only been in existence for sixteen months 
and tliat the period is too short to ivarrant an amendment 
already. I would not venture to criticize that statement. And 
yet, I tliink that, in this connection, the period of si.stecn 
mondis has little bearing on die subject. The presumption 
is diat ive would be in a better position to judge after sixteen 
years. No doubt, ive shall be — if we are still there. It has 
often been said to those ivho ahvays talk about ‘the long run’ 
diat they will all be dead by dien, anyhow. The question is 
not whether die Constitution has been in existence for months 
or for years but rather ivhat requires to be done. ^\'^e hai'e had 
some experience and the conditions that face us have made it 
desirable that certain changes be made. The fact that the 
Constitution is only sixteen months old should not count at 
all. Therefore, our only consideration .should be whether 
such a change is necessar)' or not. 

A fair number of amendments have been suggested and, 
as die House knows, many of them are of rather a technical 
nature. They attempt to overcome some slight clifiiculty 
that had arisen, without interfering with the basic provisions 
of the Constitution. There are, in fact, two or three matters 
that are considered more important and more basic — those 
relating specially to Articles 19, 31 and 15. I do not want to 
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fntp the time of the House at this stage by referring to the 
lie. Articles its the report, because *ere is little dtssent in 
regard to them, although an honourable- member of the 
Select Committee has objected to tlie phraseolog)' >" 
uro places. But the meaning behind tliem is accepted and i 
it is necessary to change the phraseology by a word here 
or a word there in order to bring out the meaning more 
clearly, surely ive shall have no objection. We have tried to 
give it die best wording ive could think of. 

I come, noiv, to deal ivith those three specific Articles on 
idiich a great deal of argument has turned. 

There is Article 15(2) or 15(4) as it is proposed to be 
• made noiv, that is to say, the Article which says that nothing in 
Article 15(2) or Article 29(2) should come in the way of 
our making special provisions for certain gi'oups or classes 
which are not specifically defined. 

I ivonder if the House remembers that, when I referred to 
this matter earlier, I mentioned that a small but I'ather 
important matter had been left out by an oversight in the Bill 
as it was printed. At that time, the clause relating to Article 
15 said: "Nodiing in Article 15(2) will come in the way of...” 
and so on. In fact, what we had decided to say was — "nothing 
in Article 15 and in Article 29(2) will come in the way of, 
etc.” Unfortunately the words "Article 29(2)” had been 
left out owing to a slight error. I mention this merely to 
indicate that this was not an afterthought on our part. It was 
an error for which I take my full share of responsibility. It 
was not an afterthought to include Article 29(2) because we 
had decided to do so before actually putting it in the Bill. 
There were two views in regard to Article 29(2). Many 
eminent people think that Article 29(2) does not come in 
the way at all in this particular context. Even so, a certain 
doubt remained in die people’s minds. We wanted to remove 
t ns doubt. Widiout going into the details of this Article or 
proposed, I wish to say a few words about 

in thfl n Articles come 

The Ho,i2 I- “"’Othing that we wish to do> 

The House knows very- well that this matter came up in this 
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paviiculav form because of certain happenings in Madras; 
therefore, there is no need to try and hush it up. The Govern- 
ment of Madras State had issued a G.O. — I don’t knou' its 
details — according to which certain reservations were made 
for certain classes and communities. The High Court of 
Madras said that this G.O. was not in order, that it was 
against both the spirit and the letter of the Constitution. 
Now, I don’t for an instant challenge the right of tlie High 
Court of Madras to give this decision. Indeed, from a certain 
point of view it seems to me, if I may say so tvith all respect, 
that their argument was quite sound and perfectly valid. 
That is to say, if communities as such are brought into the 
picture, it does go against certain explicit or implied provi- 
sions of the Constitution. Nevertheless, while it is quite valid 
and we bow to the decision of the High Court of Madras in 
this matter, the fact remains that we are faced with a situation 
for tvhich the present generation is not to blame. Therefore, 
some sort of special provisions must be made. We have to do 
something for the communities which are backward 
educationally, economically and in other respects, if we wish 
to encourage them in these matters. We come up against 
the difficulty that, on the one hand, in our Directive 
Principles of Policy we talk of removing inequalities, of 
raising the people in every way, socially, educationally and 
economically, of reducing the distances which separate the 
groups or classes of individuals from one another; on the 
other, we find ourselves handicapped in this task by certain 
provisions in the Constitution. 

An hon. Member has asked in his minute of dissent as to 
whom are we thinking of tvhen tve talk of people or groups 
as backward. After all, as he points out, 80 per cent of our 
people are backtvard in all tliese respects. This is perfectly 
true; but it' does not alter the fact that we have to tackle the 
problem of backwardness. It is no good saying that because 
80 per cent of our people are backward tve shall simply 
accept the position and do nothing. We have to give them 
opportunities — economic, educational and other. Now, in 
wanting to do so we find that we are up against certain 
provisions in the Constitution regarding equality and non- 
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discrimination. We arrive at a peculiar tangle, namely, that 
u^e cannot have equality because in trying to attain equality 
we come up against certain principles of equality laid down 
in die Constitution. That. is a very peculiar position. We 
cannot have equality because we cannot have non-discrimina- 
tion, for if you are thinking of raising those who are down, 
yoi/are somehow affecting the status quo, undoubtedly. 
You are dins said to be discriminating because you are 
affecting the status quo. If this argument is correct, then we 
cannot make any major change in the status quo, whether 
in the economic or in any other sphere. Clearly, whatever 
law you may make, you have to make some change 
somewhere. 

Take another very important objectit'e of ours: the 
attempt to realize an egalitarian or some other form of society 
in whidi the differences' based on birth or income or position 
are not great. In our attempt to achieve it, we want to put 
an end to all those infinite divisions that have arisen in our 
social life; I am referring to the caste system and otlier 
religious divisions, call them by whatever name you like. 
There are, of course, economic divisions also; -we are consci- 
ous of them and we try to deal tsdth them, though not always 
very satisfactorily. It is thus one of our objectives to get rid 
of these and to give ever)^ individual in India an opportunity 
to grotv as also to build up a united nation where the indi- 
viduals do not think so much of their particular group 
or caste but of die community at large. Wliile, however, that 
may be our objective, the fact remains that these large 
numbers of divisions and fissures in our social life still exist, 
diough I think they are becoming fewer and fewer. We are 
gradually obliterating all those hard and fast laws that divide 
us; nevertheless, die process is sloiv and we cannot ignore the 
present altogether. We cannot ignore the existing facts. 
Theiefore, one has to keep a balance between the facts as we 
find diem and die objective and ideal that we aim at. If we 
stick to the existing facts alone, then we are static and un- 
hanging and shall be giving up our objectives and the 
irectn|e Principles of Policy laid down in the Constitution, 
liiat, of course, we cannot do and must not do. On the other 
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hand, if wc talk only about tlic Directive Principles and 
ignore the existing facts, then ^ve may talk logic and even 
find sense in a tvay but what we s.ay will have little relation 
to the facts. 

Hence, we must find a middle way between our objectives 
and the existing facts. W^c must keep our ideal in view and 
then take steps which will gradually carry us in that direction. 
At the same time, we must not ignore the existing facts. We 
have to deal with the existing facts anyhow, even if it means 
fighting the existing situation. 

The House will, surely, appreciate our dilficultics and 
understand that in grappling widi this problem it is possible 
to lay emphasis on this aspect or that aspect of it. Both aspects 
are important and the real difficulty arises in finding a 
balance between the two. Not can we find that balance by 
saying 'aye’ or ‘nay’ as some hon. Members seem to think. 
Normally, problems cannot be anstvered so easily. We have 
to consider them in their relation to a hundred other things 
before we can bring the ideal into some relation with the 
actual. These tvere the considerations at the back of our minds 
when tve discussed the matter in the .Select Committee. 

I tltink I may say with perfect truth that every single 
member of the Select Committee recognized the desirability 
of giving an opportunity for grorvth to those rvho may, in any 
sense, be considered backward. Some members were, hotv- 
ever, afraid that any provision that may be made to this 
end would be abused and utilized for the benefit of the very 
communal divisions that have done us so much injur)'. This 
fact, ver)’ rightly, troubled their minds as it must trouble 
the minds of each one of us. As I said, we tried to find a 
middle way and I submit that in the wording we have 
adopted for the Article in question, rve have found a ^vay of 
meeting the difficulty more or less successfully. 

You must have read the paragraph in the report tvhich 

says; “ it might well be said that with the object of this 

amendment of the Constitution there is practically unanim- 
ous agreement here. The only difference comes in some- 
times, to a slight extent in regard to certain apprehensions 
that it arouses. It was for this reason that even in the Select 
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Committee’s Report we drew attention to these fears and 
apprehensions and said that iyc were quite sure that the 
Select Committee is of the view that this provision is not 
likely to be, and cannot indeed be, misused by any 
Goi^ernment for perpetuating any class discrimination or for 
treating non-backivard classes as backward for the purpose 
of conferring privileges on them.” 

We earnestly hope that if and when this provision is 
passed, it lYill not be misused. Nobody can give a guarantee 
against its misuse. We can only try our best to create the 
conditions where such misuse may not be made. W^at I wish 
to assure this House about is this, that we are alive to the 
possibility that this Article may be used for a purpose to which 
we are opposed, ^'^ay I add that when we talked -witli certain 
members, including the Chief Minister of the Madras 
Government, they told us that they realized and appreciated 
our difficulty and assured us that they had no desire to use 
it in any objectionable tray? Hence, I tYould commend this 
particular amendment of Article 15 to the House. 

I come notv to Article 19(2), tvhich has perhaps given 
rise to more comment and controversy than any other 
suggested amendment. I believe that ttvo or more honourable 
members of the Select Committee have protested and raised 
objections to tite fact that tlrey were not supplied with a list 
of the laws that rvould be affected by these changes. Most 
of these laivs find a place in one of the schedules tlrat have 
recently been passed. Therefore, ever}' one of them is easily 
available. These laivs ivere considered carefully by our Laiv 
Department. In regard to the other laws, however, I have 
not quite understood tlie complaint or, if I may say so, having 
understood it partly, I have not quite been able to see what 
I can do about it. It is exceedingly difficult to make a list of 
all the latvs rvhich might be affected. There are some that 
I can mention straight off and tell you ■what effect this 
amendment ivill have on a particular law or a part of that 
laiv. I can do that in cases where the Supreme Court or the 
High Court has ah'eady given a ruling. Even in such cases I 
do not know exactly what the position will be. It is not as 
though -we ivere suddenl}- resuscitating or reviving some laivs 
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tliai liavc become obsolete, disabled or blocked. \Vc 5 \-isli, in 
certain cases, to change the interpretation given by some of 
our superior courts. ^Miat clTcct that change in the interpre- 
tation will have on any particular late cannot be decided bv 
us. Ultimately, it can only be decided by the superior courts 
of the land as to what effect this particular amendment, 
when passed, will have on a particular law. My view in these 
matters will not be final; it will only be an opinion which I 
might give with my limited knowledge of the law. 

I speak with great resjject when I have to deal with the 
law, because I have not only gieat respect for the judges but 
also great fear of the lawyers Take, for instance. Section 
153A of the Indian Penal Code which deals with what might 
be called communal discord or the preaching of enmity 
between the communities. The amendment we seek to 
introduce relates to the question of how such discord can be 
dealt with. If this amendment is passed, the preaching of 
communal hatred can certainly be controlled. 

Let us take Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. So 
far as I am concerned, that particular Section is highly 
objectionable and obnoxious. It should be given no place in 
our Constitution for reasons, both practical and historical. 
The sooner we get rid of it the better. We might deal with the 
■subject of this Section in other ways, in more limited tvays, 
as ever)' other country does but that particular Section as it 
is should have no place, because all of us have had enough 
experience of it in a variety of ways. Apart from the fact that 
the logic of the situation does not warrant it, our instincts 
are against it. Suppose you pass an amendment relating to a 
particular Article of the Constitution, surely, that particular 
Article will not put an end to the spirit, the language and the 
objectives of tlie Constitution. It will only clear up any point 
that may arise in connection with that particular Article. 

In so far as the question of reviving the laws is concerned, 
I would like to say that this is only a matter of removing 
certain obstructions that have arisen. An object in seeking 
this amendment is, first of all, that we shall be able to deal 
with the situation effectively; secondly, by considering the 
triiole matter afresh, we shall be able to put an end to those 
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old laiYs ivhich are objectionable. Indeed, some of tire old laws 
are such that it became difficult for us to seek any new legis- 
lation even in this matter. The House will remember that 
there rras a Committee known as the Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee. This Committee made certain recommendations 
and it was stated by some Members here and many people 
outside that these recommendations had been rejected m 
toto by the Government or by the Home Minister. The fact of 
the matter is that many of these recommendations were com- 
pletely pointless according to the interpretation of certain 
courts, the ruling of -which we were bound to accept as 
correct. We could either accept those interpretations or accept 
the recommendations. If you pass this amendment, then the 
recommendations — if, of course, you approve of them — 
can be considered as capable of being effective. To my mind, 
these recommendations do not go far enough in some respects. 
But this is a matter of judgment and personal opinion. 

As I stated earlier, it was not our desire to curb or restrain 
the freedom of die press when we brought forward diese 
amendments. That, of course, is no excuse if the words in the 
amendments actually do so. I realize this and I know that it 
is folly for a government to say 'but that was far from our 
minds’ of a consequence diat inevitably folloivs an action 
taken by the Goi'^ernment. Neverdieless, I should like to 
repeat that we had no intentions of curbing the freedom of 
the press. We are dealing with a difficult situation; and for a 
variety of reasons, both national and international, it grows 
more difficult ei'ery day. It ivas not merely in tei'ms of curbing 
the press that we thought of this problem but in much wider 
terms. We had also been considering the question of the press 
at the same time; we wanted to deal ivith it separately, in 
consultation ivith the people concerned, to put an end to 
some old laws and introduce something that was more in 
confonnity with modern practices. However, it is perfectly 
true that diis amendment affects the freedom of the press to 
some extent. It does so in two ways: directly and indirectly. 
The amendment may obstruct the press in theory directly 
or it may give to tlie Government a chance to impose certain 
disabilities. I recognize both the possibilities. As far as we are 
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concerned, do not trish to take advantage of this change 
in order to curb the freedom of the press; nor do ^vc wish 
any State Government to tio so. \Vc ^s•ish to review the trhole 
scheme as soon as possible; but I would beg of you to consider 
the matter both from the point of view of theon- and that of 
practice. 

Great e.vception has been taken to some additional 
phrases in Article 19(2). First of all, may I draw your atten- 
tion to a major change? Although the change is the addition 
of one word only, it is a major change. I am referring to the 
introduction of the word “reasonable" whicli can be inter- 
preted to mean that everything done is patently justiciable. 

I tvould like to point out that even without the introduction 
of this word every part of the Constitution, within some 
limitations, is always justiciable. Therefore, whetlicr the 
word “reasonable” was tltere or not, the matter could have 
gone to a court of lats’ and could have been interpreted by our 
superior Courts. It is true tliat their interpretation trould have 
been limited by tlie changes tliat we have made. Nothing can, 
hotvet'er, take atvay their power to consider any pan of the 
Constitution and to give their opinion. But an amendment 
can certainly be phrased so as to direct attention along a 
particular channel. Suppose the word "reasonable" was 
absent from all the various sub-clauses of Article 19, as, in 
fact, it is absent from the various sub-clauses, it would not 
mean that the idea underlying the word "reasonable” was 
also absent. It is there, although the word may be absent. 
Hotvever, I shall not go into a technical argument. My point 
is that, tvhatever the power the Court might have had, 
certainly the introduction of the word “reasonable” gives the 
Court direct authority to consider this matter. 

The question may be asked why we did not introduce the 
word “reasonable” earlier. The reason was not that we 
wished to prevent the Courts from coming into the picture 
and giving their interpretation. IVe only wanted to avoid an 
excess of litigation, we ■w^anted to avoid the hundreds and, 
perhaps, thousands, of references that tvould constantly have 
been made by odd individuals and groups, tliereby holding 
up the working of the State and producing, in addition. 
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confusion in people’s minds at a time when such confusion 
might do gi'ave injury to tlie State. 

An hon.. Member has said that this is a matter of Funda- 
mental Rights. Does he mean to say drat a matter of 
Fundamental Rights ought to be allowed to lead not only to 
confusion but to grave danger to the State? Surely not. No 
single fundamental • right can survive any grave danger to 
die State. And I want the House to be clear about this and 
realize the nature of the times we live in, in this countr}'^ and 
in other countries, and not to quote so often die ancient scripts 
and maxims diat belong to the time of the French Revolution 
and the American Revolution. Many things have happened 
since then. It is odd that some of my honourable friends 
have taken umbrage at the amendment in the Constitution 
and held that the Constitution is something sacred. Some of 
diem or their colleagxies outside this House have openly 
stated that the first thing they would do if they came to power 
is to scrap this Constitution. That is a- curious position to 
take — that this Constitution has to be scrapped just as this 
Parliament has to be scrapped and something new has to 
come in its place. What we want to do is not to change it 
but to amend it slightly. 

Some hon. Members who have recorded their dissent 
have referred to the sacred and sacrosanct character of the 
Constitution. A constitution must be respected, if there is to 
be any stability in the land. A constitution must not be made 
the playdiing of fickle fortune. All this is true. At the same 
time, it should be remembered that we have in India a 
strange habit of making gods of various things and adding 
them to our vast pantheon. Having given them our 
theoretical ■worship, we do exactly the reverse of what we 
should. If we ■^vant to kill something in this country we deify 
it first. That is largely the habit in this country. 

So, if you wish to kill this Constitution, make it sacred 
and saa'osanct. If you want it to be a dead thing, not a 
groiving thing, a static, unwieldy, unchanging thing, then by 
all means do so, realizing that it is the best way of destroying it. 
For, however good the ideas of the philosophers of the 18th 
and die early 19th century might have been — and they are 
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very good — die world lias changed and grown beyond them 
within a hundred years. The world has changed mightily in 
the course of your generation and mine and ire have seen 
great wars and great revolutions. "VVe have seen the most 
perfect of constitutions upset, not because they lacked perfec- 
tion but because diey lacked reality, because tliey failed to 
deal ivith the real problems of the day. Do you know of any 
better framed or better phrased constitution than the Consti- 
tution of the Weimar Republic — the German Constitution? 
It iras perfect in wording, phraseolog)', balance and adjust- 
ment. Yet, that whole constitution went, lock, stock and bar- 
rel. Away it vanished into the dustbin of histoi 7 . 

Do you know of a better constitution than that of the 
Republic of Spain which unhappily was killed, assassinated 
about 11 or 12 years ago? It was a magnificent constitution. 
It went so far as to say that it would not go to war with any 
country or make treaty with any foreign country unless the 
League of Nations of the day permitted it to do so or agixcd 
to its doing so. It was a constitution breathing a fine spirit of 
idealism. Yet, those fine idealists who framed it are spread 
over the far corners of the world and that constitution has no 
place in Spain. 

I have given you two instances; I could give )'ou any 
number of them from every country of Europe and many 
countries of Asia. Do not imagine, therefore, that because we 
have passed a constitution and because we call it sacred and 
sacrosanct, we have necessarily given it stability. Do not also 
imagine that anything that is considered by you stable is 
necessarily so. If it is true that countiy and a community 
grow — they are not static — then surely conditions arise which 
should be dealt ivith in a ivay different from the old one. 

Do you wish India to continue as it is? Surely not. You 
ivant industrial groivth, you want social equality, you ivant 
all kinds of things to happen here. You have yourself laid 
them down in the Directive Principles. And as I said on the 
last occasion, the real difficulty we have to face is a conflict 
between the dynamic ideas , contained in the Directive 
Principles of Policy and the static position of certain things 
that are called ‘fundamental’, ivhether they relate to property 
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or to something else. Both are important undoubtedly. How 
are you to get over die difficulty? A constitution which is 
unchanging and static — it does not matter how good it is, 
hoiv perfect it is — ^is a constitution that has outlived its use. 
It is in its old age already and gradually approaching its 
death. A constitution to be living must be growing, must be 
adaptable, must be flexible, must be changeable. And if diere 
is one thing which the history of political developments has 
pointed out, it is this. The great strength of the British 
people has resided in their flexible constitution. They have 
known how to adapt themselves to the biggest changes, cons- 
titutionally. Sometimes they went through the process of fire 
and revolution. Even then they tried to adapt their 
constitution to the neiv conditions and went their way. 
An ho'n. Member wanted to remind me of a fact that had not 
escaped me, namely, that they have no written constitution. 
We in diis country could not obviously emulate the British 
in having an unwritten constitution. We cannot do that, 
especially in a big country with numerous autonomous 
provinces and States. Nevertlieless, the other extreme of a 
rigid constitution, too, is a dangerous one, which might lead 
to the break-up of tliat constitution. Life is a curve — it is not 
a straight line — and the life of a nation is even more of a 
curve in these changing times. Logical and straight lines are 
tangents rvhich go off the curve and if the tangent is toojfar 
away from the curve of life and the curve of a nation’s life, 
then there is conflict and upheaval. Something nerv emerges 
because you come back, as you must, to the line of life 
because you cannot depart too far from it. So, if you are 
flexible in your action and constitrition, then you are nearer 
the living curve of a nation’s growth. 

We live in a haunted age. I do not knorv how many hon. 
Members have that sense and that feeling of ghosts and 
apparitions suiTounding us, ideas, passions, hatred, violence, 
preparations for rvar, many things which you cannot grip 
but -which are, nevertheless, dangerous. We live in an age in 
tvhich vast numbers of people in various countries are 
fuistrated, because they see no light, because they see before 
them the danger of a future rvar and die break-up of the 
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ivorld. Hon. Members tell me that this Constitution has been 
in existence for fourteen months. Can any Member tell me 
ts’hat tlie fate of the world will be in another fourteen 
months? I cannot. As a matter of fact, nobody can, except 
that it will be ver)' different from what it is today. And, that 
is a big tiling to say. In regard to this country, too, I venture 
to say that anodier fourteen months will see many changes — 
and big changes, too. \Vhether tliey will be for good or for 
evil, I do not know. As Mr Gokhale said, you cannot enchain 
the growth of a countr)-; and if you think you can do so with 
ivords and phrases, you are quite VTong. 

These amendments that we have placed before you are 
an attempt to achieve a balance between stability and flexi- 
bility, between idealism and realism, between the conditions 
in the country as we see them today and the dangers that may 
confront us. We have, at tlie same time, tried to remain faith- 
ful to the entire spirit of the Constitution, the spirit which 
ensures us freedom, the freedom of the press and various 
other freedoms. 

Some people seem to think that the object of these 
amendments is somehow connected with the coming 
elections. I confess that when I first heard this — it might have 
been a legitimate inference for some people — it came as ,a 
great surprise to me, because the idea had not struck me at 
all. In fact, may I confess that I do not get e.xcited about 
tlie elections at all? I have never been excited about the 
elections. The coming elections, which are going to be 
colossal, are not likely to excite me either. But if the House or 
the country does not trust our bona fides, then no ivord of 
mine will help. I can assure the House, however, that none 
of us, to my knowledge, has the least notion that this had 
anytliing to do with the elections as such. 

The fact that elections are soon to be held may create a 
situation in the country which will be dangerous from the 
point of view of security. And if I or anybody who is respon- 
sible for the security of the countn; thinks that he can deal 
with it in a particular ivay, then it is his duty to come to this 
House and say so. At a time when the countr}’ has to be saved 
from going to pieces, it would hardly be relevant to disciuss 
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ivharthe particular phraseolog>^of the Constitution should be. 

If such a contingency arises, no word will be allotved to 
come in tlie u'ay. Have you forgotten what happened three 
and a half years ago, in this city of Delhi, in the Punjab, in 
the entire body of Western Pakistan? This Constitution was 
not tlaere then. • Where was- freedom at that time? Not 
constitutional freedom but die freedom of normal human 
impulses. Do you think any constitution will prevent me from 
dealing with such a situation? Certainly not, because if it 
does, die country ivill go to pieces and the Constitution with 
it. I want to be perfectly fair to this House and to the country 
in declaring that, if I am responsible and the Government is 
responsible, anything that goes to disrupt the community, 
anything diat creates communal discord in this country will 
be put down with a heavy hand. There has been enough of 
loose talk about diis. It is for this country and for this House 
to have or not to have this Government. But these are the 
terms on which the Government can agree to remain. 

The press has said a great deal about its liberty. I know 
somediing of the press because I have been connected with 
it in some ways. Therefore, I cannot understand the appre- 
hensions of the press. Yet, I must say it has been unfair to 
this Government in what it has said. The press, if it wants 
freedom — ^which it ought to have — ^must also have some 
balance of mind which it seldom possesses. One cannot have 
it both ways. 

Every freedom in this world is limited, limited not so 
mucli by law as by circumstances. We do not wish to come in 
die way of the freedom of the press. Personally, I am 
convinced of die importance of the freedom of the press. I 
have said diis previously. I believe a pamphlet containing a 
speech of mine delivered some time ago has been circulated 
and I repeat that I stand by ever)'- ivord of what I have said 
about the freedom of die press. 1 hope that, in so far as I can, 
shall be able to help in maintaining that freedom. But I 
care a htde more for the freedom of India and I am not 
going to allow anything to come in the way of the freedom 
an unity of India. I do not, of course, mean to say that the 
treedom of the press comes in the way of the freedom of India. 
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Not that. But wc have to look at tilings in their proper 
perspective and not behai’e as though we ivere in a court of 
latv, arguing tliis or that case. "We are legislators sitting in 
Parliament with the fate of this nation in our hands, possibly, 
to some e.Ktent, the fate of other nations also. It is a difficult 
and highly responsible position and we cannot afford to be 
moved by passion or- prejudice or by a chain of thought 
which has no relation to reality. 

Therefore, is’e have to consider these matters in all 
seriousness, remembering always that certain freedoms have 
to be preserved. It is dangerous to weaken them even in the 
flush of excitement. At the same time, while we want 
freedom, freedom of the press or freedom of speech or freedom 
of anything, we have to remember tliat tlie nation must 
remain free, the individual must be free and the country 
must be free. If national freedom is imperilled or individual 
freedom is imperilled, what good are other freedoms? 
Because, then, the very basis of freedom is gone. So all these 
things must be weighed. Perhaps, the balance tve suggest is 
not a correct balance. But it is no good saying vaguely dial 
freedom has been attacked and weakened. 

The House will remember — a fact that has been 
repeatedly stated — that this amendment is an enabling one, 
it is not a law. Had a law been before the House, each word 
of it would have been considered very carefully. Naturally, 
when you give an enabling power, it is given in slightly wider 
terms. Let us take ‘friendly relations with foreign States’; it 
would be difficult to say what would amount to a danger to 
friendly relations. You may specify and say that "defamator)’ 
attacks on the heads of foreign nations or others” will be a 
danger to friendly relations with foreign governments. Once 
you have made sure that the attack you are going to make is 
not unreasonable, it is best that you use gentle language. 
Anyhow, during the last tliree years or so, I am not aware — 
I may be wrong — that any action has been taken anywhere 
in regard to the criticism of foreign countries or foreign 
policy. So far as I am concerned and so long as I have any- 
thing to do with it, I can assure you that you can criticize 
to your heart’s content the foreign policy that my Government 
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pursues or the policy of any country; but if you do something 
which seems to us to be an incitement to war, do you think 
we ought to remain quiet and simply wait for the war to 
come? I am sure no country would do that. 

We cannot imperil the safety of the irhole nation in the 
name of some fancied freedom which puts an end to all 
freedom. Therefore, ire should naturally like to avoid ivhat 
might be called defamatory attacks against leading foreign 
personalities. You can criticize as much as you like either our 
poliq^ or any other country’s policy but you must always keep 
in mind that the affairs of the world are in a very delicate 
state and words, whether oral or iwitten, count; they make a 
difference for good or for evil. A word said out of place may 
create a grave situation, as it often does. In fact, it u^ould be a 
good thing, I think, if most statesmen dealing with foreign 
affairs became quiet for a few months. It would be a still 
better thing if . newspapers became quiet for a few months, 
too. It would be best of all if everybody was quiet for a few 
months. Hoivever, these are pious aspirations which I fear 
will not be accepted or acted up to; but we live in dangerous 
times and I wish the House to consider them in dealing with 
Article 19(2). In tlie Select Committee, we examined it in 
a variety of ways. You ivill remember that the word “reason- 
able” iras not diere at first. We tried to redraft it completely, 
more on the lines of the words in Article 2 of the Constitution. 
In the present form of words, there is no mention of 
restrictions’. So, we thought that we had better proceed on 
tliat line and then we tried naturally to limit the various 
subjects mentioned here — I should be quite frank with you — 
for instance in regard to friendly relations irith foreign 
Poirers, ive sought to put in the words "defamatory attacks 
on heads of foreign States” plus such other attacks ivhich 
might impair the friendly relations with foreign States. Now, 
that is obviously limited and that is all that one wants and 
so ire went on limiting the other subjects. We produced a 
ne\Y draft at that time. Then we looked at it and we found 
that while some people liked this part of the draft better, 
some preferred the other; but nobody seemed to like tlie 
whole tiling as it was and so we thought; Let us go back to 
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our old draft but 5rith a very major change, that is, with the 
addition of the word “reasonable” which really, innncdiatclv 
and explicitly limits evciything that you do and put it to the 
Courts to determine whether it is reasonable or not. It is a 
big addition. As I said, it is not the Courts we arc afraid of. 
There are courts of eminent judges but tvhat really frightens 
me a little is the tremendous volume and bulk of litigation 
that this kind of thing encourages. 

There is one more thing. My colleague, Srimati 
Durgabai, has put in a note in 5vhich she has argued that 
these changes should be made by Parliament and not by the 
States. I am -wholly in ssTnpathy 5s’itli her desire but my mind 
is not quite clear about the legal aspects of the matter. I think 
it -would be a 5’ery good thing if lawyers assured me that there 
are no difficulties in the way. Then again, another member of 
the Select Committee has suggested that the President can 
certify the bills after they have been passed by the Stale Legis- 
latures. That is a suggestion which we can consider. These arc 
not matters of basic principles, because we want ttvo things: 
some power to deal with a critical situation if and when it 
should arise; and checks so that this power may not be 
misused. We want both. It is impossible to do these things 
perfectly; one has to find a middle 5vay and trust to luck that 
the people who exercise tint power 5\'ill be sensible, reason- 
able and wise. As a matter of fact, the Governments, whether 
at the Centre or in the States, have today a great deal of 
power. If they misuse it, they can do a lot of mischief in a 
hundred ways. Ultimately, the check consists in the fall of the 
Government and the liquidation of parliamentary democracy 
in the country. The only thing that can act as a real check is 
for us to choose people who arc likely to behave in a 
reasonable and wise 5\?ay. 

I need not draw your attention to the fact that not only 
has the word “reasonable” been taken out of Article 19 but 
two or tliree lines have gone out, too. This, I think, has 
improved the Article greatly, made it more concise and 
brought tlie whole scope of tlie Article within the word 
"reasonable”. 

Then I come to Article 31. Here some minor changes 
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have been made. I need not go far into them; but there is one 
thing which I should particularly like to say. Some hon 
Members, I believe, have given notice of amendments to add 
other laivs to the Ninth Schedule. I wmuld beg of them not to 
press tliis matter. It is not ividi any great satisfaction or plea- 
sure tliat ive have produced this long Scliedule. Nor do we 
wish to add to it and tlrat for two reasons. One is that the 
Schedule consists only of a particular type of legislation 

generally speaking and no other type should come in. Secondly, 

ever)^ single measure included in it ivas carefully considered by 
our President and certified by him, every measure except the 
last one, I think. And that last one was independently examin- 
ed by us quite comprehensively. It has gone through a process 
of examination, analysis and smitiny and we are responsible 
for it. If you go on adding at the last moment, it is not fair, 
in my opinion, either to this Parliament or to the country. 

Article 31 reefers principally to the abolition of the 
zamindari system, which has been a basic programme of the 
country for a long time. I am not speaking at the moment 
from any partisan or party point of vietv — although the 
matter is important enough in the sense that, if we are pledged 
to something, we should give effect to it — but from larger 
considerations. I would beg the House to consider that the 
basic problem in Asia today is the agi'arian problem. Quite 
apart from its intimate relationship witlr the food problem, 
if rve delay in giving effect to it, as rve have done, we shall 
get entangled in all manner of difficulties from which we 
might not be able to extricate ourselves. 

I should like to say that in regard to this matter there has 
been a fair amount of litigation. In fact, it is due to litigation 
tliat some of these difficulties have arisen. I cannot blame the 
people for going to larv courts to get such protection as they 
think they can geti I am not blaming the zamhidars for doing 

profit by it. But I 

would like to put it to them and to others that their security 
ti timately lies in a stable economic system and not in tlie law 
coints or m anything else. If there is no peace between tlrem 
and the vast agrarian population, they have no security 
ihat system cannot continue: it does not matter what your 
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Fiindamcnlal Rights might say, what your ConMiuuion 
miglit say or u'hat your courts might say. If you refuse to sec 
beyond these you will arrive at a revolutionar)- situation 
which will ignore all these tilings. "We have to consider the 
reality and re-adjust ourselves, put an end to the big 
zamindari .system, refomi our land .system, make it progres- 
sive and modernize it, keeping at the same time the old ways 
also and not uprooting the community from its ways. 

Now, a balance has to be created. In creating that 
balance, recourse to die law courts for redress will be of little 
avail. If this amendment is passed, the State Governments 
concerned -will have a certain power to go ahead ivith the 
lais's that they ha\'e already passed. If I may, I ivould advise 
them to exercise that power with moderation and wisdom 
and to examine ivith sympathy the hard cases that come to 
them. ^Ve shall help them in examining diem and dealing 
with diem. They should, if necessaiy, amend their laivs here 
and diere so as to deal ividi these hard cases. I am sure, 
nobody "wants to do injustice or cause hardship. But the fact 
remains that when you change a social system or an agrarian 
system, the burden must fall on somebody. It is clear that 
you cannot ahrays distribute your resources equally; and 
yet, if there is unequal distribution, the underlying social 
problem remains unsolved. Therefore, I would like the 
State Governments to look at the problem from this point of 
vieiv also. I should like the representatives of the zmnuidars 
to look upon it from the correct point of view and not to try 
and profit by long litigation. They will not, I can assure them. 
They may gain a point here and there. The only parties to 
profit ivill be the lawyers. An lion. Member said diat it was 
die judicial system that was responsible and not any 
individual member of the system. I know diat; I am not 
blaming anybody; it is always the system that is responsible 
or sometimes the lack of a system. 

Sir, I beg to place this report of the Select Committee 
before the House for a favourable consideration. I can assure 
the House that we shall listen to anything that is said here 
widi respect and attention. I need hardly say that during the 
last tivo or three iveeks, since we began considering this 
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1 nn enormous amount of thought and 

matter, we lave Although it has been here 

w wLks or so. we have, perhaps, compressed 
only for three . _ what we have put fonvard has 

and aisc:Led. Nasally, if we see 
^:“S[f;tLn“?:ha„ging a weed on a phnase hene and 
there, we shall only be too glad to consider it. 
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TO OUR SERVICES 

TV/r EN AND Women of the Services : 

'^^-*-1 am glad of this opportunity to address you. During the 
last three years I have met many of you, both in die Civil and 
Defence Services of this country. I have addressed you, 
discussed many matters with you and worked in close 
collaboration ivith some of you. If I had my way, I ivould 
have liked to meet many more of you so that we might know 
each other better; for ive are workers in a common cause and 
much depends on the degree of our mutual understanding. 

Many have praised you gi eatly and many have sometimes 
unfairly criticized you with vehemence. That was natural 
in the circumstances and it is possible to find, in most of us, 
room for praise and room for criticism. Most of you have 
had to adapt yourselves to a new environment and to new 
conditions of work ivithin a short period of time. I want to 
tell you that in the three years I have known you I have found 
you, as a whole, loyal servants of the country. I have appre- 
ciated the way you have adapted yourselves to new conditions. 
Most of you have had to work much harder than before 
because the situation demanded hard irork; you have applied 
yourselves to this ivork ivith goodivill and a desire to serve 
this country of ours, ivhich has at last achieved its freedom. 

Those of you who are in the Defence Services have had to 
face trials and tribulations and have stood a hard test success- 
fully. You have thereby gained the praise of your country- 
men; you have gained something even more and that is self- 
confidence and faitli in yourselves and in your cause. Not only 
the men of the Defence Sendees but all of us, whatever the 
capacity ^\^c have laboured in, have stood the test of our faith 
and capacity during this early period of our freedom. 


Broadcast fiom All India Radio, Delhi, December 7, 1910 
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Tust at the moment R'hen all our Sermces as well as much 
else in the country had been split up and everything was in a 
state of disorganization, disaster descended upon us all, 
bringing not only death and suffering to innumerable human 
beings but also a travail of the spirit to all of us. While facing 
that and overcoming ih v'e set about rebuilding the structure 
that had been partly shattered. Let us not praise ourselves - 
for v'hat ive did, for so much remains undone. But let us 
at least recognize our achievements, for they are not 
inconsiderable. 

It is difficult for all of us to adapt ourselves to changing 
conditions; and even when ive do so physically the mind lags 
behind. It must have been difficult for you, who are 
accustomed to the routine and method of a different set-up, 
to adapt yourselves to a neiv heaving and seedling democracy. 

It is just as difficult for others to develop die discipline 
that freedom demands. This process must inevitably take 
time; yet you have succeeded in a large measure. 

Ever)' thinking person knows that the running of a 
modern government requires the machinery of highly 
organized, efficient and loyal Services. No government can 
function effectively ivdthout diem. It was important diat our 
Services, even diough faced widi new tasks and new objectives, 
should be loyal and efficient, breathe the new air of 
democracy and function in tune with the new set-up. I think 
the success we have had in this is satisfactory. But the ultimate 
test lies in the results ive achieve. The only test is the advance- 
ment and ivell-being of the people we serve and — especially 
in a demoaacy — their goodwill. In hard times, goodwill 
may not be easily forthcoming. But loyal and efficient work 
m a gi-eat cause, even though it may not be immediately 
recognized, uldmately bears fruit. 

You sen'e the nation in a variety of ways and in many 
capacities. Some have the responsibility of high office, others 
ivork in humbler ivays; some are generals, others are ordinary 
soldiers in the army. In the Services, as elseivhere, discipline 
las to be observed and greater experience and capacity 
p need in a special position of authority. But whatever our 

^member that we arc 
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comrades working for the same end and respect one another 
as comrades should do. We live in a society which has 
inherited great distinctions between the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor. "We cannot cliange that suddenly; we 
make efforts to level these differences and to sec that opportu- 
nity for progress comes to all. In all our dealings we must 
remember our objectives and recognize the dignity of the 
individual and the wordi of labour; Those who do not labour 
for the good of the community and only consume the labour 
of others are a burden and deserve no encouragement. 

Ours is a poor country but it has tremendous resources 
and potentialities. We naturally srant to develop these 
resources and get rid of the curse of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Many of our superior Services were built up in the 
tradition of countries that were much richer. This created a 
barrier between these Services and the common man. ’iVe 
have to break dotvn that barrier and gradually to adopt 
ways more in conformity with conditions prevailing in our 
countr)'. The Civil and Defence Services of a country must 
have proper conditions to work in assurance and security. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire. A service can only be 
efficient if its employees are contented and have an objectit'c 
to work for. We have tried to provide security and sec that 
contentment can only come from the goodwill of the people 
whom we serve and who are the ultimate arbiters of our 
destiny. 

We are passing through a period of economic difficulty 
and it is necessary that all of us, whatever our station or 
degree, should share according to our capacity the burden of 
the day. I am glad that the Ser\'iccs have recognized this 
and in many cases have offered, of their otvn accord, to share 
the burden. There have been cuts in their salaries and 
compulsory saving schemes have been introduced. I know 
that this has hit many of them — more especially our younger 
officers — ^rather hard and that it will mean the tightening of 
many a belt. Yet it is right that it should be so. I am sure 
that every one of you would like to share this burden with 
others and would not care to stand apart. The veiy knowledge 
that we are doing our bit along with innumerable others 
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brings with it a community of feeling and a sense of satisfac- 
tion. It produces a bond among a people -in a common 
endeavour and produces that strength in a nation before 
^s'hich all obstacles fade away. We work not only for today 
but much more for tomorrow. We build for the future. It 
does not matter if today brings a little hardship, provided 
tomoiTorr is going to be better for our people. 

Our Services haye to set an example, not only of efficient 
service but also of high integrity and complete freedom 
from communal, provincial or other bias. There are many 
disruptive and anti-social forces in this country and it is often 
said tliat the moral fibre of the nation is not what it was. 
Evil stalks the land in the shape of nan'orv communalism 
and opportunism; black-markets and die like have poisoned 
our trade and business to a large extent. It is for the Services 
to fight these evils and they can do so only if they are men 
and women of character, integrity and selflessness. We have 
to fight evil rvherever we find it. We cannot afford to succumb 
to it or to be passive and inert spectators of it. 

Many years ago I read in the rvritings of George Bernard 
Shars^ something that moved me and found an answering echo 
in my mind and heart. He wrote; “This is the true joy in life, 
the being used for a purpose recognized by yourself as a 
mighty one; the being thoroughly rvorn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead 
of a feverish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances, 
complaining that the 3vorld will not devote itself to making 
you happy.” 

Not many of us can rise to such heights but it sometimes 
happens that a whole nation, under some great leader or a 
mighty urge, raises itself, moulds events and makes the 
histor}' of its choice. This is what happened when Maliatma 
Gandhi burst upon the consciousness of India and moved 
her people to great deeds by the magic of his personality 
and his message. The Father of the Nation is no longer with 
us but we still have his message and something of the spark 
tliat he lighted within us. The great work that he started is 
half finished and we have to go ahead without much rest or 
respite to complete it. In that historic mission we are all 
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comrades and, as soldiers of India, \vc shall march together 
and complete the task. 


THE MODERN SYSTEM OE MEDICINE 

F riendSj t^v'o years ago, I am reminded, I came over to 
attend and inaugurate another meeting of this kind. I have 
not the least recollection of what I said on that occasion. I 
am sure tliat on that occasion tve must ha^'e uttered many 
plantitudes as tve ahvays do on such occasions. I have no 
doubt also that apc meant tliem seriously and tliat most of 
us, if not all, tried our best to give effect to such policies and 
programmes as we had decided on. But the fact remains 
that tvhile tve make progress in various directions, somchotv 
the over-all vietv is very ver)' far from satisfactor)\ I am not 
for the moment talking about the activities of Health 
Ministers but of the general activities which go to promote 
public good. MTiether it has been our fault or tlie fault of 
circumstances beyond our control, I do not know. Normally 
speaking, of course, tve are not right or justified in blaming 
the stars for ^vhat are our own failings. 

We are judged by results. A commander in tlie field of 
battle is judged by his victory'^ or defeat in the field and the 
longest and most eloquently written report of his failure will 
not exonerate him. Historians may later consider on whom 
to lay the responsibility for the success or the failure but the 
fact remains that the battle has either been won or lost. 
Therefore, the only real test of any report you may write or 
I may tsTite is victory or what we have achieved. There is 
also another thing to be considered which is almost as 
important as what ^ve have achieved; and that is what people 
think -vve have achieved. That is important, not merely 
from the publicity or propaganda point of view but because 

Inaugural address at the Health Ministers' Conference, New Delhi, August 31, 

1950 
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ivhen you have to undertake vast social schemes it is highly 
important ivhat people think of them. 

You cannot attain success without the people’s 
co-operation; you cannot attain success witliout raising the 
morale of the people for the task. If the people think tliat 
the country is going ahead, their morale goes up and thereby 
their capacity to ivork increases. If the people think that we 
are where we were or ivorse, their morale goes down, their 
desire to help goes down, tlreir capacity to work goes down 
and this afEects you and me and everybody else and all our 
irork suffers. Now, of course, there are many kinds of work, 
very important -work, ivhich do not shoiv immediate results 
and there are many kinds of research -which the public are 
not in a position to judge. In fact, the public may even be 
ratlier amused or critical about research and yet such work is 
highly important and every country must cany it on so that 
it may yield results in the future. 

Nevertheless, the important thing is that results are 
achieved in the present and that they are appreciated. That 
is to say, tire results must have a social bearing. It is not 
much good from tlie public point of view if some laboratory 
could do something which is odd and unique. Of course, it 
may have some bearing on the future but generally speaking 
this question must be looked upon — ^whether it concerns 
health or something else — ^from the general point of view of 
the social well-being and advancement of the people as 
a whole. I should like to lay stress on that. As you know, 
more and more stress is laid on this aspect all over the world. 
In fact, the whole science of medicine, which some hundreds 
of years ago was largely concerned with what might be 
called individual treatment, has undergone a change of 
outlook. Of course, the aspect of individual treatment is still 
there but that is now a very minor aspect of the problem and 
certainly from the State’s point of view it is infinitely less 
significant than the other important aspects, namely, general 
public health, sanitation, hygiene, etc. The -^vhole concep- 
tion of health and medical treatment has changed in the 
last fe-w generations, and because the conception has changed, 
because people now look more to public health and not so 
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mudi to the private health of individuals, there has Lakcri 
place a tremendous improvement not only in public but also 
in private health. 

Now, public health is, I repeat, sonictliing tliat is obvious 
and probably sometvhat trite; ne\'ertlieless, uitc things must 
be repeated again and again. Public health depends fat- 
more on factors other than just drugs and medicines. It 
depends primarily, I should say, on the sufficiency of food. 
^\ffiat is the good of your tn ing to treat a man who is starved 
or who is under-nourished? He is weak, he cannot resist 
disease. Public health depends next on decent living condi- 
tions, such as housing. Next to food, housing seems to be fat- 
more important — from the point of view of public health 
— than all tlie medicines in the world. This accounts for tite 
fundamental idea of changing tlie environment, of pro\’iding 
environmental hygiene. Not only are its effects physical but 
they also affect the mind tremendously. 

So, from tlie point of view of healdi you branch off into 
subjects -which are not directly concerned with )-ou at .all and 
yet which fundamentally affect you, such as the question of 
food and housing. Of course, there are other things, too. 
You might speak of education but leave this for the present. 

I would like to lay stress on food and housing. ^Ve have 
been talking a great deal about food. In die last two months 
or so, to our great misfortune, we have had to face great 
calamities. If ive had met diree mondis ago and if I had 
then refeired to the food situation of die whole of India, I 
ivould hai^e struck a hopeful note. I might have said that in 
spite of difficulties ive have turned the corner and I would 
have been right in saying it. It would not have been wishful 
thinking. And I think that die good diat we have done in 
regard to die Groiv More Food and other schemes is, in spite 
of a great deal of waste, a basic and substantial good which 
ivill endure and ivhich will pay us dividends in die years 
to come. 

And yet, today ive have to face a difficult situation for a 
variety of reasons, die chief of them being the failure of rains 
in many parts of the countiy and tremendous floods in other 
parts — die failure of rains in Madras and floods in Kathiawar, 
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Orissa, Bihar and U.P. There has been an amazing succession 
of unfortunate calamities. On top of tliese comes the tremen- 
dous earthquake in Assam whidi is of a colossal character, 
bigger than any eartliquakes we have knoivn. We do not yet 
knoiv idiat the exact damage is. The fact tliat the area 
affected in .Upper Assam is relativel)' thinly populated and 
is not a developed area is tlie reason why the loss of human 
life and property has not been as great as it might have been 
in a more populated region: even so, it is heaA7. And, apart 
from tire actual damage, we have, today, to face die problem 
of die changing courses of rivers and of marooned people. 
Hills have disappeared and die whole face of Upper Assam 
has changed. All these ravages have been a tidal for us as a 
nation; few catastrophes — not even a Avar — could have 
put a country on trial in this ivay. Therefore, Ave have to 
realize in all its fullness the extreme gi'avity of the situation 
and of not one problem but all the problems diat face us. 
We must have a sense of urgency in dealing Avidi them. If 
I may say so, I have, for the moment, lost interest in distant 
schemes as one has to lose in the face of grave urgency. 

Let us take die housing problem Avhich is not quite as 
urgent as the food problem but whicli is, iieA'^ertheless, of 
extreme importance. We Avere discussing it in the Planning 
Commission the other day and the result of that discussion 
Avas a realization of the ovenvhelming character' of the 
problem. The problem, of course, Avas bad enough, say ten 
years ago — ^A'ei7 bad, indeed. The living conditions of 
Avorkers, peasants and others Avere bad and they greiv 
progressively Avorse during the Avar. Then die partition came 
and Avidi it came the problem of refugees and displaced 
persons; and all that has happened since has created a 
stupendous and ovenvhelming problem. And yet, Avhat 
exacdy are you going to do about it in your education and 
health conferences if one is condemned to live in the gutter? 
What is die good of your talking of health and education 
Avithout housing, Avhich is the basic thing? A man must have 
fair, sanitary liA'ing conditions, if not luxuries. You go to die 
cities like Bombay or Calcutta. It makes one despair to see 
die conditions in which people live there. 
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I have laid stress on two matters; food and housing, wliicli 
I consider basic for healtli. These are not normally within your 
purview and probablyyour Conference will not consider them. 

I just referred to tlie gradual change-over during the last 
few generations from die idea of indii'idual treatment for 
diseases to the idea of public health. From the Government’s 
point of view, this idea is veiy important. It is gradually 
spreading more and more and social systems of medicine and 
treatment are being adopted which arc not unlike •what is 
being done in England, for instance. In sucli systems, the 
State comes in and takes charge practically of the idiole 
population. In the end, this is not only good in itself but 
probably cheaper: that is to say, cheaper not in terms of 
rupees, annas and pies but in terms of the general health of 
the nation, its productive capacity and die mental and 
physical well-being of the individual and the nation. The 
money you spend upon it is ver}' ivell •vvordi •^vliile, "We must 
progress in this direction. All these things cost money and 
money is just the thing that we lack; and yet while lack 
money and while that is a great drawback in the ultimate 
analysis, I do not diink that it is money alone that conies 
in the way. 

Money docs come in die way and delays matters. But, in 
my opinion, it is the human factor that counts more. Even 
if -we have all die money in the ■world, we obviously cannot 
raise our standard to the standard, say, of America in a short 
time. We just cannot do it all of a sudden. It takes time. And 
■\ve have to take things as they are; and taking things as 
they are I should welcome money; but for the moment 
there are diings which are infinitely more important than 
money and I go back again to die human factor, the morale 
of the individual and his capacity to have some objective in 
view which he can look forward to and ivork for. If you have 
that in the people, progress will be far more rapid than if 
you do not and even have all the money in the ivorld. I 
want you to remember this. In the modern world, money is 
undoubtedly important but inUnitely more important is die 
human factor. Money minus die human factor will not go 
very far but human factor minus the money will take you 
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some distance, though, perhaps, not very far. Therefore 
we must ahrays think of the human factor, of getting public 
co-operation and public understanding in the things that 
we do. It is, perhaps, not the expert’s job. I realize that. I 
cannot expect each one of you to go into these things and 
approach the public and convert them or make them 
understand. It is difficult but I am merely putting to you a 
certain governmental point of vieiY, because I should like 
public servants to approach this and otlier problems in this 
manner. Experts as you are, if you keep that viewpoint before 
you, I tliink it wdll help you and it tvill help otliers, too. 

I find from your agenda that you are going to consider 
reports of the Indigenous S^^stems of Medicine Committee, 
the Homoeopathic Enquiry Committee, etc. I understand 
that our Health Minister is going to address you on this 
subject. 1 have an inkling of her views as she has expressed 
diem to me on several occasions and she feels strongly on 
diis subject. First of all, we have to be clear in our minds 
about one thing, namely, die bearing of this question on 
public health -which die Government has to consider as being 
more important than die aspect of individual treatment. 
In so far as public liealdi, sanitation and the prevention of 
diseases are concerned — I speak subject to correction — I do 
not know that much attention has been paid to diem by the 
older systems of medicine. From that point of view, there- is 
a vacuum or something near a vacuum. If you want to 
consider anydiing from the aspect of public health, you have 
to adopt ivhat is called die modern method. No^^^ what 
does this word ‘modern’ mean? A diing that is modern is not 
necessarily good because it is modern; and a thing diat is 
old is not necessarily bad because it is old. The converse is 
also true. A thing that is old is not necessarily good because 
It is old; and a thing is not necessarily bad because it is 
modern. Now^ if you look back to the development of science 
and the applicadons of science— and the development of the 
science of medicine in particular— it is a very interesting 
history. In early days there were various theories in the 
domain of physics, chemistry, medicine, etc., in India, in 
Aiabia, in Europe, in Greece and in Rome. Gradually, step 
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by Step, old theories clianged as more experience tras gathered 
and nctv, methods were adopted. There were also new 
metliods of undersmnding, of approach and ultimately of 
treatment, too. Each successive step that you take is built 
on an older experience. If you agree, then you will also agree 
that every achievement becomes outdated sooner or later. 
If you attain perfection, then, of course, there is no question 
of building further. I do not know if it is possible to say of 
any activity in human affairs that it is perfect. If a human 
being becomes perfect, that human being, if I may say so 
without disrespect, at once attains ninana and is out of our 
sphere of acti3’ity. It is only imperfect people who function 
in this world. Perfection means a complete solution, a 
complete balance of eveiything and becoming part of some 
otlier sphere. 

It is absurd for us to say that any system, any thought or 
any line of activity has attained perfection. It would be 
equally UTong for us to say that any system of medicine, at 
any time in histor)- — including the present time — has been 
an)^vhcre near perfection. 'What Dr Ji3Taj Mehta or any 
other eminent doctor would advise his patients to do today, 
he might not ten years later on account of new developments. 
You may strongly recommend something today; but if 
something new happens you will revise your opinion. That is 
the way of advance — having an opinion, accepting all the 
experience that lies behind you and adding fresh e.xperiencc 
and knowledge to it. 

I say this, because it is obvious that the old systems of 
medicine in India, the Ayur\'edic and Unani systems, have 
been great systems. There is no doubt about that. In their 
day, they exercised considerable influence not only in our 
but also in far-away countries. Harun A1 Rashid sent for 
Indian physicians to cure him. Our systems spread to Arabia 
and to Europe and influenced the systems of medicine there. 
From this ver)' aeditable record, hotvever, it does not 
follotv that our past system was the summum bonum; nor 
does it follow that you should ignore it and put it aside as 
worthless. 

W'hat then should our approach be? Obviously, our 
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approach. I am not approach. I tliink many 

of modern medicine h .:„ti|ic in their outlook and in 

‘’TdisUkf 1 may tell you, calling the rooder-pt™ of 
medicine 'Western' medicine. I think “ g 8^^^ 

do so because it is as mucli Eastern as it is este . 
grown out of what we have done here and what the Aiabs 
U die Greeks have done in dieir countries. So, to call it 
‘■\Vestern’ is just to give credit to otliers and not to ta 'e ere i 
for something that ive ourselves did. It is like people calling 
the modern system of numbers ‘Arabic.’ As a matter of fact, 
in Arabia diey are called Indian figures. The invention of 
the zero and the decimal system tivo tliousand years ago is 
one of die most amazing instances of the Indian genius. It is 
one of the greatest inventions of all time and to call it Westei n 
or ‘Arabic’ seems to be absurd and wrong. So also to call tire 
modern system of medicine ‘Western’ is completely wrong. 
Certainly, the West had a great share and a dominant share 
in its development in die recent past. But tlie ivhole diing is 
based on generations of experience in India, Arabia and 
other countries. It is this concentrated experience that is 
known as modern medicine. 

There is no doubt at all that die Ayurvedic and the Unani 
systems have excellent remedies. There should be no difficulty 
whatever in integrating all their old and tried remedies witli 
any other system. It is fairly easy and, in fact, many of them 
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have been integpated in this way. The difficulty is really more 
basic and fundamental. That again takes me back to the 
scientific approach. 

I believe that an Ayurvedic physician thinks and talks in 
terms — you trill forgive me if I am wrong — of vayii, kaph and 
pith. I am no scientist and I do not ■wish to go into this matter 
but undoubtedly that basic line of reasoning is opposed to 
what might be called the basic line of reasoning in modern 
science. Mind you, this idea of vayu, kaph and pith is very 
similar to tltose that prevailed in Europe. It is not a speciality 
of India. Maybe these ideas originated from India but this 
kind of approach was prevalent everjarhere in the Middle 
Ages. From experience and by experiments, different 
approaches, which seemed to fit in more with the realities of 
the case, graduall)’ evolved. So, tre have to decide 5'ery 
clearly whether our approach is going to be that of vay^i, 
kaph and pith or some other. 

Many people in India practise some kind of medical 
system whether it is homoeopathy, electro-homoeopathy or 
whatever they may like to call it. There may be nothing 
against these people: they may be very good people but die 
trouble is that anybody can put up a board and practise 
medicine ivithout any knowledge of medicine or even of that 
particular type of medicine. That is an extraordinary and 
dangerous thing which we should forbid. There must be 
certain standards tvhich people must reach before they can 
experiment widi human life. 

The conclusion I amve at is this. First of all, the modern 
system of medicine deals with many aspects of public and 
private health and surgery, which are practised by other 
systems, too; and tve have to keep them. Secondly, the 
approach to any system must be on scientific lines. Our 
approach must be as friendly as possible, as respectful as 
possible but also as critical as possible. We should imbibe 
and accept all knoivledge that we have in medicine and 
profit by it. As far as the basic approach is concerned, I 
cannot see ho'5V tve can combine the two approaches, the 
modern treatment of disease and the older one which pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages in Europe, in Asia and in India 
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and ivhich is, to some extent, represented by Ayurveda and 
Unani, that is, the vayn, pith and kaph approach. I do not 
ivish to come in dieir ivay but I woidd insist that adequate 
training in modern medicine should be given to every 
medical practitioner. I do not mind what system he practises 
after he has received that training. I should like botlr the 
Ayurvedic practitioner and the Unani practitioner to have 
this training. Let him practise his own system. But if he has 
the modern training and is prepared to abide by that train- 
ing, he •will function more or less rightly. That -would apply 
to homoeopathy also. Indeed, •where the homoeopaths 
and the like are concerned, by and large their training is more 
or less tlie same. So, the basic training in modern method 
should be common to all. For people to say that a certain 
system is cheaper than the other serves no purpose, for after 
all, die cheapest thing is to give treatment to a patient at no 
cost ivhatever. 

The modern system of treatment, I believe, lays great 
stress not only on preventive health measures but also on 
more natural ti'eatment, though drugs have no doubt become 
popular. But the trend is obvious. Fortunately, aldiough 1 
have good friends among doctors, diey have not experimented 
on me too much — either the practitioners of modern medicine 
or Ayurveda or Unani hakims or Homoeopadis or anybody. 
And I believe that the less of medicine and drugs that one 
takes the better for the individual but, of course, I cannot 
rule it out entirely. There must be occasions when one has 
to take them. But there it is. We must lay greater stress on 
the prevention of disease and on the general raising of public 
standards of liealth than on individual treatment. 
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I HAVE to convey to you. Sir, and to the House, mournful 
news. A little over an hour ago, at 9.37 a.m., the Deputy 
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Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, passed a^ray in 
Bombay City. Three days ago, many o£ us saw him oil at the 
■^Villingdon airfield and we hoped that his stay in Bombay 
■srould enable him to get back his health which had been so 
grievously shattered b) hard work and continuous ^s’on•y. 
For a day or t^ro, he seemed to improve but early this 
morning he liad a relapse and the story of his great life 
ended. 

It is a great sorrow for us and for the whole country'; 
history will record many things about him in its pages and 
call him the Builder and Consolidator of New India. But, 
perhaps, to many of us here he will be remembered as a great 
captain of our forces in the struggle for freedom, as one who 
gave us sound advice in times of trouble as well as in moments 
of victory, as a friend and colleague on ^vliom one could 
invariably rely and as a tOAver of strength that ret'ived ts^aver- 
ing hearts. "We shall remember him as a friend and a colleague 
and a comrade above all and I, who have sat here on this 
bench side by side trith him for these several years, will feel 
ratlier forlorn and a certain emptiness will steal upon me 
tvhen I look at this empty bench. 

I can say little more on this occasion. My colleague, 
Mr Rajagopalachari, and I are going almost immediately 
to pay our last tribute and homage to liim in Bombay. I 
understand that the President has also decided to go to 
Bombay immediately and the Speaker, Sir, went early this 
morning. I have no doubt that many of my colleagues and 
hon. Members of this House would also have liked to go on 
this occasion to pay their last tribute but I feel that he, 
magnificent worker that he was, would not have liked us to 
leave our work and just go in large numbers to Bombay at 
this moment. So, I have asked my colleagues to stay here all 
except Mr Rajagopalachari who is perhaps amongst all of 
us here the oldest of Sardar Patel’s colleagues and comrades. 
And it is right that he should go and it is right that another 
old colleague of his, the President, should also go. For the rest, 
it is up to us to carry on the work here and elsevdiere, for the 
w’ork of the country never stops and never should stop. And 
so, in spite of this grievous sorrow that has come ov'er us, we 
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have to steel ourselves to carry on the -\York in which the 
gi-eat man, the great friend and colleague who has passed 
away, played such a magnificent part. 


A HALF CENTURY ENDS 

I N A FEW HOURS from now, this year ■wdll pass away, the half 
century will also end. We stand, as it were, on the edge of 
the line that divides the first half of the 20th century from 
tlie second. This first half has been full of wars and tumults 
and vast changes, political, scientific, cultural, social and 
economic. We have seen great revolutions which have 
changed tlie face from ^vhat it was during the days of my 
early boyhood. 

This half century is over. But it has brought no peace to . 
us nor has it brought promise of future peace and, as Are 
stand on this New Year’s eve on the sword’s edge of the 
present, darkness seems to envelop the future. 

I am addressing you after a long interval and much has 
happened since I spoke to you last on the radio. Many 
calamities have fallen on us, bringing distress to our people. 
But the greatest of tliese calamities and soitows has been the 
passing a'way from amongst us of a giant among men. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel tras a dear and valued comrade in the 
brave days of our struggle for freedom, full of wisdom and 
determination, a rock of patient strength to whom instinc- 
tively all of us tvent for guidance. Later, rvhen tve occupied 
the seats of Government, inevitably some of the hea\dest 
burdens fell on him and histor)'^ will record how he discharged 
tliat duty. He tvill ahvays be remembered not only as a gi'eat 
leader in the fight for freedom but also as a great builder, 
the unifier and consolidator of New India. It is a proud title 
to fame tvhich he ts’^ell deserved. For him it is -well, for his 
life’s duty "^vas ^vell performed and is over now. But for us, it 
is not well, for tre miss strength and -wisdom and tve can 
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no longer go to him for counsel and ad\dce. That burden 
v.’hich his broad shoulders carried so lightly, has now to be 
shared by all of us. 

Tomorrotr morning as the sun of the Netv Year rises, I 
shall leave Delhi on my 4vay to the West. I shall pay a brief 
visit to Bangalore to open the Science Congress there and 
then proceed to Bombay and then to England tvhere the 
Commonwealtli Prime Ministers are going to meet in 
conference. 

I am leaving India reluctantly, for I want to face our 
problems here and to git'e all my strengtli and energjf for 
their solution. I do not tvish to escape, even for a ■while, from 
tlie burden and tlie responsibility that fate has cast upon me. 
But, after full consideration, I decided to attend this 
conference in London. Big issues are at stake in the world 
today and, indeed, the fate of humanity itself is in the balance. 
I do not suggest that the conference in London wdll decide 
any of these issues or tsdll finally avert the grave danger of 
tvar that confronts us. But it is possible that this conference 
will help in lessening the gloom somewhat and in showing 
a way which might lead to peace. In this grave emergent:)', 
tlierefore, I have thought it necessar)' to travel to London 
and to take counsel there with others tvho have also to 
shoulder heat^ burdens and tvho are trying to see light in 
the prevailing darkness. If tve take even a small step in the 
right direction, then the conference will have done well. 

You knotv how India has laboured with all earnestness of 
purpose in tlie cause of peace. We have sometimes been mis- 
understood by our friends but I think it is widely realized 
notv that the dominant urge that governs our actions is the 
desire to help in the maintenance of peace in this world. 
Evei 7 body knotvs that a large-scale tvar today tvill be horrible 
beyond tvords and that its consequences will be appalling. 
It may even bring about the ruin of modern civilization. 
The small tvar that has been going on in Korea has already 
devastated that unfortunate country and brought untold 
misery to its people. And yet, people fight, they say, to 
bring freedom to the people of Korea. 

Peace cannot be purcha.scd by compromise with evil or 
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by surrender to it. Nor can peace be maintained by methods 
that themselves are the negation of peace. During our long 
struggle for freedom, we never surrendered and we did not 
compromise at any time tvith what we considered evil. Yet, 
under Gandhiji’s guidance, we tried to follow the methods 
of peace and were friendly even to those who tried to crush 
us. He taught us the peaceful, yet unyielding approach; he 
taught us how to preserve the temper of peace even in a 
struggle. 

Today, if we talk of peace, sometimes people mistake it 
for appeasement of evil. The temper of peace is completely 
absent today and the only alternative to a surrender appears 
to many people to be war witli all, its terrible consequences. 
Surely, there are other alternatives which are far removed 
fi'om surrender and yet lead to the objective aimed at. It is 
in dais spirit that we have tried to approach the avorld’s 
problems. We are not pacifists. We keep an army and a navy 
and an air force and if danger threatens us we shall use them. 
But ave seek no dominion over other people. Our sole object 
is to be left in peace ourselves to solve our own problems 
and, where possible, to help and co-operate with odiers. 
In doing so, we try not to be swept away by passion and 
anger but to maintain the temper of peaceful approach. It 
is in this spirit and avith all humility and prayerfulness that 
I have endeavoured to guide India’s policy. I have done so 
in the belief that I have the trust and goodwill of my country- 
men behind me. That has fortified me and given me strength 
even avhen the outlook was dark. 

In our own country there is a multitude of problems. The 
first of these is that of food. You know that, during the last 
six months, we have met avith a series of natural disastei's and 
calamities unparalleled before. Fate seems to have been most 
unkind to us. Perhaps, it wanted to test us to the uttermost. 
We avill survive that test, for sometliing of the old courage 
and determination is in us still and, whether danger threatens 
us from avithin or avithout, we shall face it calmly and un- 
flinchingly, remembering always the great Master avho led 
us to freedom. 

We are trying to get food from all over the world, 
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wherever it may be available. We will make every possible 
effort to fight starvation and famine. If we cannot get enough 
food from abroad to meet all our needs, then "we must spread 
out our food deficit all over the country and over all our 
people. We cannot tolerate tliat there should be abundance' 
in one part and starvation in another. If we spread out this 
burden and all of us share it, then we may well pass the 
critical period of tlie next few months. Therefore, let us come 
to grips with this problem in all earnestness and determina- 
tion. Let there be no ^raste. Let there be no selfish hoarding. 
Let no man shift for himself at die cost of his neighbour. It is 
a common peril diat faces us and we can only meet it together 
as comrades, helping one another and thus lightening one 
anodier’s distress. ^Ve have a hard time ahead. We will not 
escape it by running away from it or by blaming odiers or 
by futile argument. 

Some people suggest diat we should get rid of our 
commitments by putting an end to food radoning over large 
areas. That tvould be an easy way of escape for the Govern- 
ment but it would also be a criminal shirking of die duty and 
responsibility that tve owe our people. We do not like 
rationing and controls and we should like to get rid of them 
as soon as possible; but at a time of great scarcity we cannot 
afford to see our people stars'e and to make excuses diat ive 
are not responsible for dieir stan^ation. The only way to meet 
this is by a common sharing of what we have and a common 
lack of ivhat we have not. 

Both the international and national situations are a 
challenge to us and to our manhood. How are we going to 
stand up to diis challenge? Not by slogan and resolution, 
not by mutual bickering, not by feeling despondent and 
helpless but by putting aside our petty conflicts and 
differences, by pulling together and pooling our resources 
and facing the tvorld as a united nation determined to 
overcome all obstacles that come in its tvay. 

As Prime Minister, I am the servant of all our people and 
I can make no distinction. But I have another capacity also 
which I treasure. I am a Congressman, a member for the 
last thirty-eight years of a great organization -^vhich fought 
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a mighty empire and brought freedom to this country. 
During this long period of years, in common with 
innumerable countr)Tnen of mine, it has been my proud 
privilege to -work, through the Congress, for the freedom of 
India and the welfare of our people. With the coming of 
independence, a great responsibility came to all Congress- 
men. That responsibility ivas not merely to occupy the seats 
of authority but ratlrer to keep the old flame alive in ourselves 
and in our people, to continue to serve to the best of our 
capacity and to remember always the lessons that our Master 
taught us. How have we discharged that responsibility? 
I fear that 'ive cannot claim great success. But this is no time 
for us to aiticize and find fault with one another. We have 
to get back to our old moorings and put an end to all disrup- 
tive and fissiparous tendencies in the Congress and in the 
country. That was our aim and objective several decades 
ago, for ’(vhich ive laboured throughout that period and a 
large measure of success came to us. Today, the same call 
comes to us and we must listen to it and act in accordance 
tvith it. It means that we seek no power or profit for ourselves 
but only endeavour to serve our people, that we seek the 
co-operation of all others and avoid everything that weakens 
and disrupts. If, remembering the inspiration of our great 
Master, we act on these lines, then the fears that fill our 
minds and the difficulties that surround us will fade away. 

So, on tliis eve of the New Year and a new half century, 
I make an earnest appeal to you, men and women of India. 
Let us make tliis New Year a turning point in our national 
life; let us make a fresh start and light again that old flame 
in our hearts ivhich warmed us when the struggle was the 
fiercest. Let us, above all, come together and co-operate with 
one another in the service of India. 

Friends and comrades, I ask you for your good wishes 
and blessings in tliis new lap of life’s journey that begins 
ivith the New Year in which we are all fellow-travellers 
marching to a common goal. 
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M r Deput\' Speaker, Sir, may I ^rith your perinission 
intcr\'ene and say a few ^rords in regard to the various 
matters that hat^c been discussed? My colleague, the Finance 
Minister, who is in charge of this particular Budget, will no 
doubt deal with the specific matters that have been raised in 
die course of this debate. I need hardly remind the House 
of the fact that, although this Budget is the individual respon- 
sibility of the Finance Minister, it is also die responsibility 
of the entire Government and, as Prime Minister, I am 
entirely responsible for it as well as any other member of the 
Government. This Budget was placed before the House 
after die usual consideration by the Government and the 
latter is completely committed to it. That does not mean 
diat are not •willing to consider any new proposals; ive 
certainly are, so long as the basic structure of the Budget is 
not affected. 

My friend, the lion. Prof. Shah, pointed out various 
difficulties in the way of a debate here and in die way of a 
consideration of the Budget proposals. He pointed out how 
little could be done in the allotted time. I am in complete 
agreement ivith him in this matter. If there are any practical 
proposals ivdiich ivould enable us to give more time for the 
consideration of these problems either formally or informally, 
I am quite sure that the Finance Minister will gladly consider 
them. The real difficulty is, however, more basic and it is 
this: the kind of problems which the Government has to face 
now is so vast and intricate that it is impossible for any 
democratic Parliamentary Assembly to give enough time for 
its consideration. It is just a question of time. This is not a 
new difficulty. I remember that long debates on this subject 
took place in a countr)'^ like the United Kingdom, where 
they found that they could not get along -^vith -^vhat is really 
the 19th century procedure in this 20th centuiq^ of continuous 
a'ises, social problems and international problems. So even 
Parliamentaiy procedure in the United Kingdom has 
gradually changed and many matters are left more to the 
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Committees than to die House itself. Usually, a' principle is 
decided by die House and its irorking out is left to 
Committees. The House simply cannot find the time to 
consider everything. That is a difficulty inherent in the 
situation. If we can find a remedy for it, it will not only be 
good for us but, maybe, ive will set an example to other 
democratically inclined countries who are seeking such 
remedies. 

In spite of the fact that Parliament is in continuous 
session, it is not able to find time to consider in detail all the 
important matters diat come up. We have, in fact, much less 
time because we are not in continuous session. I suppose our 
sessions will inevitably become longer and longer, so as to 
enable us to deal widi more and more problems and have 
more and more discussions. Anyhow, I have stated what the 
difficulty is at present. Though I am in sympathy with what 
Prof. Shah said, I have no easy remedy for diat difficulty, 
except to say that ive are perfectly prepared to consider, 
togetlier with die hon. Members of the House, any ideas or 
suggestions about how to give greater facilities for more 
intensive discussion of any gi'eat problem. 

An hon. Member referred to the Budget speech as being 
direcdy or indirectly a survey of all manner of problems — 
domestic, international, economic, foreign, etc. The House 
can hardly expect die Finance Minister’s Budget speech to 
be a survey of all diese tremendous problems, although they 
have, no doubt, some bearing on the Budget. The world is 
becoming far too intricate and difficult for us to be able to 
keep the full picture in view alivays. 

As I listened to the hon. Member who spoke just now, I 
ivas ivondering whether we had the large picture in mind 
or were getting lost in a few minor and secondary matters. 
For instance, having referred to the Government’s extra- 
vagance, die hon. Member went on to say certain things in 
regard to our bringing fonvard a Bill for giving a pension to 
the President. That signified to me an approach which I 
ivould call hundred per cent wrong. 

Besides, I should have thought that die subject of pension 
for die President ivas hardly a matter for debate or reference 
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here. I say, even if tliis country is starving, even then you ha\'e 
to provide for our President. Tlie hon. Member, Babu 
Ramnarayan Singh, perhaps, prefers starvation for the 
President and himself. I certainly will not stand in his way. 
But we are considering graver matters than this; and the fact 
that such points are raised shows that we are not looking at 
the grave problems on merits. We do not seem to be thinking 
of tlie vast problem tlrat we arc faced tvith and have to wrestle 
with — the vast problem of the country’s economy in relation 
to the world’s economy. This is a problem which is 
determined, not only by our own decisions but also, to a 
large extent, by happenings and events and developments 
in die world ivhich are beyond our scope and control. 

I propose to say a few words in regard to our general 
approach rather than about specific problems. I am son-y to 
confess that I have not been here throughout the Budget 
discussions. I have listened with care to some speeches when 
I was here and I have also taken care to read the full reports 
of die speeches made when I was absent. I have found a 
multitude of criticisms to the effect that the Government is 
not functioning efficiently or is not suppressing this evil or 
that evil, that diere is frustration and so on and so forth. 

With a large measure of what was said by my respected 
friend and colleague, Acharya Kripalani, I can quite well be 
in agreement. Nevertheless, I disagree with many of the 
conclusions he arrived at. Of course, it is possible to pick out 
many things in die doings of this Government ivith ivhich 
one may not agree. Hon. Members have every right to look 
at the present picture of the country critically. If diere was 
an effective Opposition in this House, undoubtedly it would 
be its right, indeed, its function to point out the failings of the 
Government and to put forward constructive proposals. 
Since there is no effective Opposition, I, for my part, ivelcomc 
the criticism of colleagues and hon. Members who, in regard 
to policy, are supposed to look more or less in the same 
direction as we do. Criticism is useful and desirable in keeping 
the Government up to the mark; but one has to see the full 
picture, one has to balance things, one has to realize that the 
problems we have to face are difficult and intricate ones, for 
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which ive cannot find any easy or magical solution. We have 
to compare our problems with those of other countries. We 
have to look for the common factor and find out hoiv far our 
problems are due to our own failings and hoiv far to world 
conditions. There are a hundred aspects to the problem 
irhich we have to consider. If they are to be helpful, 
hon. Members must look at every aspect — the good and the 
bad — and try to understand the basic problem that faces the 
counti7 before they start to find a solution. 

In the course of tlie last few months, the Planning 
Commission has been specially charged with considering 
these various problems, not the details of administration but 
rather the basic problems, including economic problems and 
anything that goes towards the building up of a nation’s 
economy. The Planning Commission, with which I have the 
honour of being associated, has come up, in the course of its 
discussions, against many basic difficulties. No doubt, it will 
present some kind of a preliminary report to this House in 
the course of the next month or two. Then the House will 
have an opportunity of considering tlie problem in its various 
aspects. Mdiat I wish the House to consider at the moment is 
that the kinds of problems we have to face here are, mutatis 
mutandis, problems common to many countries in the world 
today. Wliether you call these countries capitalist or socialist 
or communist, the problem is the same: the world has to 
face certain difficulties due to certain basic causes. I imagine 
there are several ways of solving them. It is -not enough for 
this House or for this Government to dispose of the solution 
of the problem by saying that we shall follow the capitalist 
way or the way of private enterprise or the socialist or tlie 
communist way. If you say that, all tliat you mean is that you 
shall adopt a certain attitude in understanding and in trying 
to find a solution to that problem. That is all you mean. You 
do not solve the problem by passing a decree or a laiv to the 
effect that we should have socialism or nationalization or the 
taxation of die rich. By all means, tax anybody irho can bear 
it; tax him as hard as you like. Certainly, let us have a socialist 
oudook; let us go towards the socialization of our means of 
production, etc. We can do that but it is not a solution; nor 
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is it a constructive suggestion as to how the solution can be 
reached. Therefore, a mere attitude is not enough. You have 
to do much more and find out ■what precisely are the steps 
that should be taken. That is the tvay the Planning Commis- 
sion is tr)dng to tvork and tliat is the way, I hope, when its 
report comes before it, this House will consider it. 

A government is apt to go tvrong, because it is over- 
burdened tsdth pressing problems and has little time to think 
in a co-ordinated and integiated tvay. It tries to, of course. 
But, generally, every department of the Government is 
overburdened and that again is a difficulty common to all 
Governments the tvide tvorld over. We are facing crisis after 
crisis — domestic and international — and just cannot think 
calmly of tlie future. Therefore, it is quite nccessaiq^ that 
tliere should be people w'ho are not overburdened by the 
problems of tlie day and tvho can think in an integrated way 
of the steps that should be taken. That is what die Planning- 
Commission is for; it is working in close co-operation wdth 
the Government, thinking of Utese problems in tliis manner, 
offering suggestions, proposals and recommendations which 
the Government and the Legislature can consider and give 
effect to, if they so choose. Both in this House and outside, I 
have often been aiticized for my doings and those of my 
Government. I think, it is always good to try and discover 
one’s failings. And, obviously, drere are failings. It is quite 
absurd for any one to say that this Government has not made 
mistakes and will not make mistakes. We must be careful 
and introspective, ^ve must correct our en'ors and welcome 
healthy adticism. But if you want a complete picture of what 
is happening, you have to see both the credit side and die 
debit side. You have to remember how far both these sides are 
governed by factors beyond our control. They are big factors 
that affect the ivhole world. If there is a ivorld war, it may be 
that this Government, this House and this country are not 
responsible for it; it may be diat we have tried to avoid 
it, yet "we will be affected by it. We won’t be able to escape 
the consequences of that war, even though we may try to 
keep out of it, as I hope we ivill. Similarly, there may be so 
many other factors that affect us and our achievements and 
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failures, that detract fi'om our achievements and exaggerate 
our failui'es. The thought of these factors has often distressed 
me but at no time have I had a feeling of frustration. I do not 
personally like the word frustration to be used as often as it 
is. A person, who sees frustration in another, usually has it 
in his O'wn mind and heart and he conveys tiiat sense to the 
other person, too. When I begin to experience that feeling of 
sheer frustration in my -^pork, I shall cease to have any value 
for this Go^'ernment, because tire spirit that makes one ^vork, 
the vision that draws one on would cease and vanish. Then 
I would become a mere head and I do not think I could be 
of much use to this Government or to the House then. 

There is another thing I should like the House to think 
about. Shall we not also think of our tomorrows sometimes? 
Or must we invariably lose ourselves in our todays? I cannot 
ignore today, obviously. But so far as I am concerned, I must 
confess to you tliat the morrow is slightly more important to 
me than today. If tve are drinking in terms of progress, we 
have to build for a tomoiTOw drat rvill make progress possible; 
and rve have to build on a firm foundation, even though the 
laying of that foundation may create some difficulties today. 
That is the correct attitude. One may, of course, make a 
mistake in doing that; but that is a different matter. 

There is a.gieat deal of talk about inefficiency and corrup- 
tion. I do not deny that, to a great extent, this criticism is 
valid; but surely, it is not a matter of policy that there is 
inefficiency and corruption ! Evei'y intelligent person agrees 
drat drere should be efficiency, that there should be a govern- 
ment that is clean from top to bottom. It is our objective to 
achieve such conditions where drey are absent; but it is a 
matter of rvays and means. While I admit that there is 
inefficiency and wastage and drat drere is nepotism and 
corruption in the country, I would like to say — and I speak 
from my or\m experience — that, in spite of all this talk, we 
are a more efficient and a more clean nation than most 
nations in dre world. That, of course, is no reason why we 
should be happy about it; rve should ahvays strive to 
improve things and we should invite the co-operation of 
other people in doing so. We should approach this problem 
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in a constructive tray and not merely olTer destructive 
criticism. 

Our Scrt'ices arc often criticized; but tlie Services of any 
large country are bound to have sometliing of both good and 
bad and sometliing of what is indifferent. It is very' easy to 
pick out the unfavourable aspects and to aaticize them. 

I do not think I have been veiy lenient. I have not 
refrained from criticizing tvhen I thought criticism ivas 
necessary. Nevertheless, I should like to say that this wide- 
spread criticism of the Services is totally uncalled for and that 
our Services, taken all in all, are a fine body of men and 
women. They have their black sheep, they have mediocre 
elements, they have their fools. But tliat is true of any large 
body of human beings; tliere are bound to be first-rate, 
second-rate and third-rate men. As I said, on the tvhole, they 
are an able lot of people, loy'ally carrying out the policies 
that tlie- Government lays down. Some of them are very fine 
individuals, indeed. If an individual goes tvrong, let us 
criticize him and take him to task as an individual; but let 
us not talk vaguely about the Services as suclr. All that this 
will do is to dishearten even tlie good people we have in tlie 
Services, make them less confident and, therefore, more 
inefficient. When Achaiya Kripalani tells this House about 
the ineptitude of the Government and about the inefficiency', 
the corruption and the wastage, I agree witli him in a 
measure. I appreciate his distress at the state of affairs in the 
country, because he and I and many of us here have had 
high ideals and when we find that we cannot reach these 
ideals, we are naturally distressed. Nevertheless, I would like 
to remind him tliat there is the other side of the picture also; 
and sometimes otlier people are able to see that side better 
than we can. I have had occasion to meet eminent people 
from other countries tvho had come to India. They have seen 
what we have done and what we have failed to do. I am 
thinking, at the moment, of those who are experts in their 
fields and know a great deal about tlie world and about 
■what has been done in other countries today. These people 
have not been great admirers of India by any means, they 
have had no great love for India but they have, nevertheless, 
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been struck by the achievement of India in tire last few years. 
They were not blind to our failings but they could also see 
the acliievements. Many of tlie hon. Members must have seen 
the Engineering Exliibition that has been here for the last 
tivo months. It is a wonderful record of the basic things that 
have been done in India. It is a record that you cannot fail 
to recognize, whether you are an Indian or not. I ivas filled 
i\dth a certain pride in our achievements and in what is 
being done. The foreign experts I tvas talking about also felt 
ivitli some surprise that this country, in spite of die troubles 
it has had to face, is still achieving big things. 

Take our National Laboratories. Today, diey may not 
produce engines. But these laboratories are something that 
gready impresses people from abroad. And diey are impressed 
because of the fine work that is being done there by a 
thousand or more enthusiastic young scientists of India. 
One takes pride in them and in their work and India can 
build her future on that basis if they are given the chance 
and if we do not lose ourselves in trivialities, in the small 
things of life.T can mention many basic things that are being 
done and, I hope, will be done in the future. 

The odier day I was in Bombay and I visited the Aarey 
Milk Scheme which the Bombay Government has started. 
It is a magnificent project. We sometimes talk in this House 
about presendng cattle, about Vanaspati ghee and other 
matters and, no doubt, what we say is worth while; but we 
always talk negatively. I know we want milk in diis country; 
but nobody makes any constructive proposals as to how it 
can be obtained. To come back to the Aarey Milk Scheme, 
its object is to provide pure, fine milk to millions and millions 
of people in Bombay. Now, that is tire sort of thing I should 
like the whole country, to emulate, not only in the provision 
of good and cheap milk but also in tlie preservation of cattle. 
The Aarey Milk Sclieme is an example of what the Govern- 
ment has done with the help of tlie country and this House. 
Of course, there are also other things which are in the process 
of being done and which will not yield immediate results. 
Obviously, we cannot expect our river valley scliemes to give 
us immediate dividends. You have to wait two or three years 
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— perhaps ten )'eai-s. Do you •w’ish us to carr)- on with these 
schemes, even though they do not yield resvilts at once or do 
you tliink it is more important to please die people today by 
lessening their immediate burdens somehow? ^Vc can do 
that to some extent but tomorrow die people 5V’ill have no 
chance o£ further progiess. In order to progress, you must 
save mone)' for progiess eveiy year, ivhether you arc a 
communist State or a socialist or a cai^italist State; you must 
produce more dian you can consume as a State. If you 
consume more than you produce, you tsull have bankruptcy. 
If you consume just enough, then you remain ivhere you arc 
and do not go ahead. Remember ahvays the fact that if our 
production goes up a little, so does our population and you 
have, therefore, to reckon that too and produce more or 
take some measures to put a check on the gi'owdi of die 
population. Certainly, it is not our policy to put a premium 
on the increase of population of every kind of animal in this 
country or to allow the old and lame animals to grotv in 
number; and tve tvish to do everything to prevent tvild 
animals from spoiling our fields and eating up our crops. 
But some of our tradidons and customs come in the way of 
our food production and our economy. Has any hon. Member 
ever calculated hoiv much wastage diere is on diis score? 
There is an enormous wastage, because ive folloiv certain 
old customs and traditions, tvhich have no place in the 
modern ivorld. In fact, they might well aush us in spite of 
any economy ive might adopt. This is the context in tvhich 
I should like to consider this Budget. I submit to this House 
diat India undoubtedly has tremendous potential resources. 
India has skilful men and women to utilize these resources. 
We have to yoke tlte men and women and the natural 
resources together. We are tiy'ing to do so in some small 
measure but we have to do this more effectively. In the 
measure we do so, in the measure that people tvork hard, 
we produce wealth. There is no other way. A piece of legisla- 
tion ^vill not solve this problem unless tve become a hard- 
working nation. With all respect to many people, I am 
compelled to say that -we are not a hard-working nation. 
I travel abroad a good deal and often have opportunities of 
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seeing how other nations are facing their problems and how 
hard, they work in Europe, China and Japan. Whedier their 
policy is communist or socialist or some other, they work 
hard and suffer privations more than most of us do. I am not 
talking about the poor peasant or the poor worker in India 
but of those who are somewhat better off. I wish we could 
find some solution because I think it is a painful and hateful 
thing for people to go about feasting when there is such 
temble scarcity and when there is privation and suffering 
all over the country. 

It is now a fairly long time since I occupied this place as 
Prime Minister. It seems even longer than it has been, because 
it has been a difficult time, because there has been crisis after 
crisis and because all the things that one intended to do — 
most of them, at any rate — could not be done. Often, there 
ivere doubts; nevertheless, some part of the whole vision 
persisted, some faith in the people of India persisted and I 
tried to do ray best. Whether this Government has succeeded 
or not is for some dispassionate historian of the future to say. 
Certainly, we wanted to succeed. Mffiat I am concerned with 
and ivhat my colleagues, who are more or less of my age 
and with whom I have laboured for these thirty years or 
more, are concerned with is that in the afternoon of our 
lives, in these remaining years, we should devote all the 
energy that we have in realizing the ideals which we have 
held; we are anxious to see that we do not forsake them. 
Yet, it is painful to feel all the time that while you hold the 
ideals, something comes in tlie way and you cannot go for- 
ivard as you ivant to. There are so many factors in the world 
that you cannot control. The human material that you work 
with is not always good and there are your own failings to 
reckon with. Nevertheless, it is something to hold them and 
to try one’s utmost to realize them and to give all one’s 
strength and energ}^ in that process till one is exhausted and 
is tlirown aside. 
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Y OU, Sir, Mr President, have referred to a miiltitvide of 
problems in your address. You have commended some 
activities of the Go\’ernment, criticized others and offered 
adtace, so that tve may function better than we have so far 
done. "We trelcome your advice and die advice of odicrs 
given irith good intentions and aridi a view to improving 
conditions in the country. Anything that you suggest or your 
organization suggests irill, undoubtedly, receive our most 
earnest attention. 

I am sure that you don’t expect me to deal with the 
various matters you have disaissed. Perhaps, it would be 
more suitable to the occasion if I spoke to you about certain 
matters of basic importance; for we have to be clear in our 
minds about our basic social objectives. 

Yoii will permit me to say something which I probably 
ought not to, and that is to confess that, during the last few 
years, tre have not been very clear as to the direction in tvhich 
tve are going. In the immediate present, \\'e might realize the 
importance of a particular step in die broader aspects of 
poliq'. Nevertheless, there is an enormous gulf between the 
immediate present and the future about which, in these 
changing circumstances, there is a great deal of difference 
of opinion in the countr}’ among those who have given 
thought to it. 

The fact is that vast, new social forces are at work all over 
the world, as a result of various developments but mainly 
because of tremendous technological and political changes. 
In India and in Asia, large numbers of people have become 
politically conscious and refuse to submit as they did in the 
past. Tremendous social conflicts are taking place and they 
sometimes lead to international conflicts. The great nations 
of the tvorld are follotsdng economic policies that differ ividely 
from one another. 

We may hat^e a certain theoretical approach to problems 
but that does little good unless it is related to the practical 
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aspects of reality. Our approach must be fashioned by a 
study of existing conditions and our objectives, so that we 
can apply, if I may say so, the idealistic approach with a 
practical consideration of the problems prevailing in the 
country at a particular time. 

You will permit me to say that it is possible that our 
approach is a very limited one; it is possible that our approach 
derives from something static that belongs to the past and 
not so much from the proper appreciation of a situation that 
is changing and dynamic. Towards the end of your address, 
you referred in general terms to various objectives that we 
have. I suppose most of us would agree with those objectives 
altliough, of course, some may go further than others. 

To say tliat we want greater wealth, higher standards 
of living and greater production will, I take it, not be 
contradicted. We have to achieve these objectives, not merely 
mechanically but also in a social sense which is very 
important. I have been driven almost against my will to the 
conclusion that material well-being is just as important in 
human life as anything else. High standards of living are 
important and we must achieve them; but, at the moment 
it is absurd to talk of high standards in India where the 
loivest are sometimes lacking. We must have the basic neces- 
saries of life and only then can ive think of higher standards. 

Nevertheless, there is such a thing — I do not know how to 
define it — as the social condition of the organism or the 
individual or the group. Frankly speaking, when I see some 
of the very highly developed nations of the world, I admire 
them. I ivant to copy many of their methods and all that; 
and yet, a fear steals into my mind lest I should grow like 
them, because there is something about their methods rvhich, 
I think, is not good for the individual or the group. The very 
tilings that have brought wealth and prosperity to the 
entire ivorld, that is, the growth of technology, industrializa- 
tion and the rest — and may I say, in passing, that I am all 
in favour of the industrialization of India — ^have also brought 
about the gradual and progressive turning of the human 
being into a machine. I think that is a very dangerous thing. 
We see the machine even in man’s normal avocations, we see 
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minds that have been so mechanized that they cannot think 
except in the narrotv grooves laid for them. 

Tliis process of mechanization is encouraged in a 3-ariety 
of rvays. These include, to some extent, the modern methods 
of propaganda. So tliat, while you make great progress on 
certain planes — ^and that progress is neccssar}’ and desirable 
and must be made — ^}’Ou lose something whicli is perhaps 
ver)' valuable and 3-017 precious. Nor can you retain the other 
tilings you value, the things that are precious to you, unless 
you have material progiess. Must one pay the price of 
progress by losing that something or can one have both? 

I personally think that most of the world’s ills tliat arc 
today leading us to the verge of a terrible war are, in the 
final analysis, due to the giowth of technolog}' in a peculiarly 
narrow ivay. In the old days, people irere more backivard 
than they are today but one had a sense of an integrated 
human life, a sense of balance. Today, one has a sense of 
complete lack of balance in the indiiddual, the group and 
the nation. 

There are ivise men ever)nvhere; but apart from them, 
we have men ivho are highly qualified in their special 
domains. If, howei-er, they are taken out of their particular 
gi'ooie, they are almost completely ignorant of life and its 
3vays and do not even kno3V tlie most elementary facts of life, 
as, perhaps, some simple person knotrs tliem. So that, 3vhile 
excessive specialization and teclrnological development do 
ob3dously lead to the larger good of humanity in many 3vays, 
a doubt creeps into my mind whether they are not under- 
mining humanity at tlie same time by lorvering the quality 
of die mind and the spirit and by engendering tendencies of 
self-destruction. 

This is rather a distant consideration that I wish to place 
before you, because it leads us to think that in the ivorld 
today diere is a complete lack of balance. Certainly, India 
is not much balanced. The fault may lie ivith the Government 
or with somebody else. For the moment, let us forget ivhose 
fault it is; it may be the fault of all of us but the fact is diat 
there is lack of balance. Our Finance Minister may seek some 
financial balancing about imports and exports and about 
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die sterling balances. That is all right; that has to be done 
and is wisely done; but the real lack of balance is more basic 
and it is affecting not only our economic life but also our 
political and international life. 

Hoiv are ive to find' balance in the world and particularly 
in India? The equilibrium we need is not merely a question of 
accountancy but somediing deeper. We tend to think of these 
diings from an accountant’s point of view; the accountant’s 
point of view cannot be utterly ignored, whether in 
business or in odier undertakings; but the accountant’s point 
of vieiv is a narroiv point of view, as far as human life is 
concerned. It is obvious that we cannot control the whole 
world. It is too big a job for us. India provides a big enough 
task. What can we do about it in India? I am not com- 
petent to give an answer but one thing is clear to me, 
namely, that whatever the answer may be, it cannot be 
given effect to by a governmental decree. 

It is too big a problem, it is too big a job for the Govern- 
ment, even though the latter consists of the wisest men. 
Obviously, die Government must give the lead in such a 
matter. But in order to be effective it must have, as you 
yourself said. Sir, public co-operation in a very large degree. 

Then I come up against another difficulty. Public co- 
operation in. what? What is the public? What are the 
people? You said ‘people’ repeatedly. Who are the people? 
Are the eminent men and women who are sitting here 
representatives of die important elements in our national 
life? Are they the people you and I are thinking of? I have 
no doubt that there are other people equally eminent in 
other ivalks of life irho have different vieivpoints. Then 
ivho are die people? Hoiv are we to bring together their 
various viewpoints and different approaches to our problems? 

Well, I suppose it is not possible to get everyone to agree. 
Ultimately, what will happen in this country, as in other 
countries, is diat there "will be certain cleavages of opinion 
representing different economic approaches. They need not 
necessarily come into conflict with one another all the time. 
People have the right to have their own approaches; but I 
am sure a solution can be hammered out of all these. If 
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people SO desire, they can co-operate to a large extent, even 
though tliey clifTer. Wc seek public co-operation or the 
people’s co-operation; but what is our purpose? And when 
tee lay dots’n the purpose, eacli group has different vietvs 
about the purpose, too. 

You may, of course, say in normal times that it does not 
matter ver)’ much if minor mistakes are made. But what one 
does is important in times of crisis or cmergenq’. One has 
sometimes to be a little ruthless; one cannot go about 
knocking at eveiy man’s doorstep and asking his opinion 
when sometlting has to be done die next minute or within 
the next hour. If one does that, there is a danger that the 
crisis may ovenvhelm us. 

In times of war, a countr)' functions in a different way 
from the normal. In fact, in times of war, it is even more 
necessary to have public co-operation than in times of peace. 
■WTien urgent decisions and quick action are necessaiy and 
when people’s opinions may differ considerably about the 
action, ironically enough diat is the ver)' time when the 
largest measure of support from the public is necessary. 
Distressing tvars are going on; nevertheless, they are on a 
small scale; but we live in near-war conditions all over the 
world. Though, we hope, the war will not come to us in die 
near future, die conditions are such that, to some extent, 
we have to think in terms of war. in terms of stockpiling, for 
instance. 

There can be no doubt diat we in India, as many people 
in other countries, live in a period of crisis and emergency. 
WTiedier we are big enough to face them adequately or not 
is another matter. Yet, I find a strange lack of awareness of 
this fact. Even those, ivho criticize the Government strongly, 
lack urgency in dieir tone and in die manner of dieir criticism. 
In fact, if I may say so, an urgent thing does not take hours 
to tell. A crisis requires swift action and does not warrant 
long speeclies. 

It is about time that diis country recognized adequately 
that we live in a time of deep crisis. I am not mentioning 
this word repeatedly to frighten you — I am not frightened of 
it — but to make you aware that something more than casual 
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talks and discussions is necessary and to tell you that die 
Government in any part of India may have to act swiftly 
and sternly because of this crisis. You must also realize that 
any government, if it has to function adequately, must have 
the support of the country. Otherwise, you may also have 
unstable and iveak governments which, even when diey are 
very good or wise governments, just cannot function 
effectively. It is very bad for a countiy to have weak and 
unstable governments in such times. It does not really matter 
to me ivhat government you have — I am being quite honest 
— ^but it is obidous that only a government that can decide 
swiftly and act effectively will be able to control the destinies 
of the country in a crisi.s. 

This crisis cannot be easily or even quickly overcome. 
Fortunately, in a few months’ time the country will have an 
opportunity of choosing any government it wants to. I hope 
it tvill choose a stable government and not a weak one. Many 
of our problems have deeper causes than can be dealt with 
by accounting methods. We should study, analyse and 
understand them. We should try to understand, not only 
dieir deeper causes in the wide world but the psychology of 
our own people. All of us are too apt to advise others — and 
I am an equal sinner with tliem — and do not, in our turn, 
learn from others. Psychology means a good deal and, 
hotvever right we may think ourselves to be, a great deal 
depends on hotv others are feeling about the course of events. 
If people feel tlrat things are going i\Tong, then even the 
satisfaction that they are acting rightly is not enough. 

So, we come back to the same question. Ho^v are we to 
evolve a policy whereby we can gain our social objectives? 
I should say that die only right way to do it from a govern- 
mental point of view is through what is known as the Planning 
Commission. I do not understand why people go on thinking 
of the Planning Commission as a grandiose body making 
ivild schemes for which we may or may not have the resources. 

I have said more than once that such a conception is 
i\Tong. The Planning Commission, has no business to make 
any wild schemes at any time. It must always make schemes 
whicli can be given effect to and which are practical. We 
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need a planning commission to tell us how we can utilize 
our resources to the best possible advantage without tvasting 
diem. Indeed, if there was no planning commission in India, 

I would despair. Eminent men who are not troubled by daily 
difficulties of administration arc trying to look at the whole 
picture impartially and discussing widi members of the 
Government, industry, labour and so on. If these men arc not 
good enough, we shall fail. But that is the only possible 
approach tve can make to our problems. 

It is no longer possible and no longer right for all the 
chambers of commerce or labour unions of the world to tell 
us’ that they tvill show us the direction in which tve should go. 
Tlic sooner we realize this the better it will be. 

"We have private enterprise in this country, of course, and 
tve encourage it. W’e talk about the pri\’ate sector and the 
public sector. But I think that when you come to grips tvith 
the subject from a practical point of view, there is usually 
not too much difference of opinion between them if there is 
earnestness. That is important and, judging from the reports 
I have read and heard, the Planning Commission, in dealing 
with some of our problems with the representatives of industry 
and commerce and laboiir, has sometimes met with far greater 
success than we might have expected, simply because the 
people who got together tverc earnest about finding a way out 
or rather because they realized that the common interest and 
their personal interest lay in the same direction. When indivi- 
dual interests become allied with public interests, then results 
are achieved. Similarly, in war time, each person subordinates 
his private interest, to some extent, for the public good to 
sat e the country’s freedom and to defend the country. 

It is obvious that, in the world today, you cannot have tlie 
type of objective that, perhaps, actuated the 19th century 
in the West. You cannot have it an)where. We may still be 
in the 19th century phase of growth in regard to industry; 
that is a different matter. But the social objectives have 
changed. We cannot create the social outlook that prevailed 
in the United Kingdom a hundred years ago. 

Private enterprise and public enterprise are often dis- 
cussed. Such discussions seem to me to be somewhat 
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theoretical unless we apply them to particular problems. 
If you look at the ^smrld today, even countries that stand 
hundred per cent for private enterprise are by a strange 
evolution changing over fairly rapidly — and not through 
the enactment of laws either. In almost every country of 
Europe, a deliberate change-over is taking place. The pace 
of the change-over differs from countr)’^ to country. 

It is not enough merely to inaease production unless you 
know \vhat happens to the produce. The early 19th century 
or the late 18th century saw the growth of modern industria- 
lism and the rate of production increased tremendously. 
The people in England who produced were not men -who 
spent their money in luxury. They lived a hard life; it was 
almost a religion with them to save money for development. 
To develop tlie country, they lived simple, abstemious lives; 
but in saving for the countr)' they used their workers in a way 
which nobody can conceive of as tolerable today. 

The conditions that existed in England in the early 19th 
century tvere really amazing; but they did thereby lay the 
foundations of a certain process of saving for the develop- 
ment of England. If England had to do tlie same today, 
she could not do it, because social objectives have changed 
and the problem of industry has to be approached in a 
different ivay. 

I just mentioned controls. Obviously, nobody is going to 
say that controls are good in themselves and should be 
retained for tlieir oivn sake. At the same time, I tliink nobody 
is prepared to say that there should be no controls, whatever 
happens. If tliat is tlie position, it is a question of examining 
when, Inhere and ivhich controls are necessary. The question 
of social objectives is bound to come up when the possible 
consequences of imposing controls or ivithdrawing them are 
considered. 

For instance, it is my firm belief that one of tlie fatal steps 
that my Government took was to remove control on cloth 
two or three years ago. It was a dangerous step which had 
dangerous consequences; and I am not prepared to face those 
consequences again. If tliose consequences are repeated, the 
ivhole social structure ivdll tumble down. Of course, controls 
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are hateful things; diey encourage corruption and all that. 1 
should like to do a^ray u'itli them; but I am not prepared to 
see stan ation and nakedness over large parts of India for the 
sake of some theoretical idea that, if we did not have controls. 
we would gradually settle down. Of course, we would: but. 
gradually, most 6£ us will be dead, too. 

Therefore, I would like you to realize tliat any policy 
you may undertake, adopt or recommend, whether economic 
or political, cannot be judged from the kind of static view- 
point which one might have accepted some years ago. "We 
live constantly — in e\’ery country of the world — on economic 
and political volcanoes. It may well be that some policy 
diat might have been profitable or at any rate, could not 
have produced disastrous results some years ago, if followed 
nots^ may produce such repercussions — not, perhaps, so 
much in the economic field as in tl\e social — as would shake 
tlie whole social structure which you and we all represent. 
I do not, of course, challenge your capacity to appreciate 
these various problems; but you will permit me to say that 
in some matters I represent expert knowledge. I may go 
wrong completely in the economic or political field; but I 
represent a certain expert knowledge of the psycholog)'^ of 
India and her people. And I can feel, I can sense and I can 
see it, in spite of my having lived apart for the past four or 
five years. My previous contacts with die Indian masses have 
been so intimate that I can somehow sense what they feel, 
even by looking at a crowd of 50,000 or 100,000, for it has 
been my great good fortune to have had the affection of the 
Indian people. 

Even t\dien they thought that I had acted wrongly, they 
gave me their love and affection and there can be no more 
precious gift than that. It has been a very great burden on 
me that people should be so enormously gracious and kind 
to me. That I should be able to discharge my responsibilities 
adequately and to bring diem the relief, ivhich they desire 
and so richly deserve, has been my lifelong dream. And so, 
I try to think of these problems in my own imperfect way, 
try to consult my colleagues and tr}' to find the ivay fonvard. 
But I am convinced diat -whatever that is^ay may be, there is 
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no going fonvard very far without the largest measure of 
co-operation from the people. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, includes you, who represent 
trade, industry and commerce, and those who are in other 
walks of life; but it principally includes the large masses of 
the people of this country who will ultimately make it or 
unmake it. I, therefore, appeal to you for intelligent 
co-operation. I ask no man not to criticize our Government 
or its doings but I do ivish you and others to appreciate the 
crisis and the emergency that we are living in. 

Humanity is passing through a crisis. If you realize this 
danger, you would brace yourselves up and know what to do 
if India ivere suddenly to be attacked tomorrow. I am not 
expecting an attack tomorrow, so don't be misled; but if 
India rvere attacked tomorrow, we would have to struggle. 
Would we at that time discuss secondary problems and 
spend time uselessly picking holes in long documents? 
We would try to get down to the bottom of things, come 
together, decide what to do with a sense of emergency and 
do it. It wouldn’t matter very much, if somebody lost some- 
tiring- or gained something, provided we achieved that we 
wanted. That is the spirit in which I would like you and 
the country to face our problems and that is the spirit in 
which I want the Planning Committee to face them and to 
produce sometlring, as rapidly as possible, which can be a 
kind of nucleus for our actions and a basis for all classes and 
groups of people to come together, confer together and then 
to move fonvard jointly. 


A RADIANT FIGURE 

N early three and a half years have gone by since Gandhi ji 
passed arvay. The manner of his deatlr was the culmination 
and perfect climax to an astonishing career. Even during his 
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life time, innumerable stories and legends had grown around 
him and notr he seems almost a legendary figure, one in the 
great line of India’s sages and heroes and tvise men. A new 
generation grows up to whom he is only a name, a great 
name to be revered but nevertheless a name. 'Within a few 
more years there will not be many left who have come in 
personal contact with him and had experience of that vivid, 
virile and magnificent personality. The legend will grotr and 
take many shapes, sometimes with little truth in it. Succeed- 
ing generations will remember him and pay honour to him. 
As is India’s way, we shall add him to our pantheon and 
celebrate the day of his birth and the day of his passing away. 
We shall shout Jai when his name is mentioned and, perhaps, 
feel elated that we have done our duty to him. 

"What gods tliere are, I know not; and I am not concerned 
about them. But there are certain rare qualities which raise a 
man above the common herd and make him appear as though 
he were of different clay. The long story of humanity can be 
considered from many points of view; it is a story of the 
advance and growth of man and the spirit of man; it is also 
a stor)' full of agony and tragedy. It is a story of masses of 
men and tvomen in ferment and in movement and it is also 
the story of great and outstanding personalities who have 
given content and shape to that movement of masses. 

In that stoiy Gandhi occupies and will occupy a pre- 
eminent place. We are too near him to judge him correctly. 
Some of us came in intimate contact -with him and were 
influenced by tliat dominating and veiy lovable personality. 
We miss him profoundly, for he had become a part of our 
own lives. Whth us the personal factor is so strong that it 
comes in the tvay of a correct appraisal. Others tvho did 
not know him so intimately cannot, perhaps, have a full 
realization of the living fire that was in this man of peace 
and humility. So, both these groups lack proper perspective 
or knowledge. Whether that perspective -will come in later 
years trhen the problems and conflicts of today are matters 
for the historian, I do not know. But I have no doubt that 
in the distant as in the near future this towering personality 
will stand out and compel homage. It may be that the 
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message i\'hich he embodied will be understood and acted 
upon more in later years tlian it is today. That message was 
not confined to a particular country or a conimunity. What- 
ever tiTith there tvas in it ivas a trudr applicable to all 
countries and to humanity as a whole. He may have stressed 
certain aspects of it in relation to die India of his day and 
those particular aspects may cease to have much significance 
as times and conditions change. The kernel of that message 
was, however, not confined to time or . space. And if this 
is so, then it will endure and grow in the understanding of 
man. 

He brought freedom to India and in that process taught 
us many things ivhich ivere important for us at the time. He 
told us to shed fear and hatred; he told us of unity and 
equality and brotherhood, of raising those who had been 
suppressed, of die dignity of labour and of the supremacy of 
things of the spirit. Above all, he spoke and vTote unceasingly 
of truth in I'elation to all our activities. He repeated again 
and again diat Truth was to him God and God was Truth. 
Scholars may raise their eyebrows and philosophers and 
cynics repeat the old question: what is Truth? Few of us 
dare to ansirer it ivith any assurance; it may be that the 
ansiver itself is many-sided and our limited intelligence 
cannot giasp the ivhole. But, however limited the functioning 
of our minds or our capacity for intuition may be, each one 
of us must, I suppose, have some limited idea of truth as he 
sees it. Will he act up to it, regardless of consequences and 
not compromise with what he himself considers an aberra- 
tion from it? Will he, even in search of the right goal, 
compromise ivith the means of attaining it? Will he 
subordinate means to ends? 

It is easy to frame this question rather rhetorically, as if 
diere ivas only one ansiver. But life is exceedingly complicated 
and the clioice it offers is never simple. Perhaps, to some 
extent, an individual leading an isolated life may endeavour 
with some success to ansiver tliat question for himself. But 
where he is concerned not only ivith his own actions but 
ivitli tliose of many others, ivhen fate or circumstances have 
put him in a position ivhere he moulds and directs others. 
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•\vliat is he to do? How is a leader of men to function? 
If he is a leader, he must lead and not merely follow the 
dictates of tlie crowd, though some modern conceptions 
of the functioning of demoaac}' would lead one to think 
that he must bow down to the largest number. If he does so, 
then he is no leader and he cannot take others far along the 
right path of human progress. If he acts singly, according to 
his owti lights, he cuts himself off from die very persons whom 
he is tr}’ing to lead. If he brings himself down to the same 
level of understanding as others, then he has lowered himself, 
been untrue to his otvn ideal and compromised with Truth. 
And once such compromises begin, there is no end to them 
and the path is slippeiy. IVhat then is he to do? It is not 
enough for him to perceive truth or some aspect of it. He 
must succeed in making others perceive it also. 

The average leader of men, especially in a democratic 
society, has continually to adapt himself to his environment 
and to choose what he considers the lesser, evil. Some 
adaptation is inevitable. But as diis process goes on, occasions 
arise tvhen that adaptation imperils the basic ideal and 
objective. I suppose diere is no clear answer to this question 
and each individual and each generation will have to find its 
own anstver. 

The amazing thing about Gandhi was that he adhered, 
in the fullest sense, to his ideals and to his conception of truth; 
yet, he succeeded in moulding and moving enormous masses 
of human beings. He tvas not inflexible. He was very mudr 
alive to the necessities of the moment and he adapted himself 
to changing circumstances. But all these adaptations were 
about secondar)’ matters. In regard to the basic things, he 
was inflexible and firm as a rock. For him, there was no 
compromise wdth what he considered evil. He moulded a 
wdiole generation and more and raised them above them- 
selves for the time being at least. That was a tremendous 
achievement. 

Does tliat achievement endure? It brought results which 
Avill undoubtedly endure. It also brought in its train some 
reactions. For people, compelled by circumstances to raise 
tliemselves above their normal level, are apt to sink back to 
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even loiver levels than before. We see something like that 
happening today. We saw that reaction in the tragedy of 
Gandhi’s own assassination. What is worse is the general 
lowering of these standards for the raising of ivhich Gandhi 
devoted his life. Perhaps, this is a temporary phase and 
people will recover from it and find themselves again. I 
have no doubt that, deep in the consciousness of India, the 
basic teachings of Gandhi will endure and continue to affect 
our national life. 

No man can write a true life of Gandhi unless he is him- 
self as big as Gandhi. So, we can expect to have no real and 
fully adequate life of this man. Difficult as it is to write a life 
of Gandhi-, it becomes far more so because his life has been an 
intimate part of India’s life for half a century or more. Yet, if 
many attempt to WTite his life, they may succeed in throwing 
light on some aspects of this unique career and also give 
people some understanding of this memorable period of 
India’s history. 

Tendulkar has laboured for many years over this book. 
He told me about it during Gandhiji’s life time and 1 
remember his consulting Gandhiji a few months before his 
deatli. Any one can see that tliis irork has involved great 
and devoted labour for many long years. It brings together 
more facts and data about Gandhi than any book that I 
knoiv. It is immaterial whether or not we agree with the 
author’s interpretation or opinion. We are given here a mass 
of evidence and ive can form our own opinions. Therefore, 
I consider this book to be of gi'eat value as a record not only 
of the life of a man supreme in his generation but also of a 
period of India’s history which has intrinsic importance of 
its oiFii. We live today in a ivorld torn with hatred and 
violence and fear and passion and tire shadow of war hangs 
heavily over us. Gandhi told us to cast away our fear and 
passion and to keep away from hatred and violence. His 
voice may not be heard by many in the tumult and shouting 
of today but it rvill have to be heard and understood some 
time or other if tlris world is to survive in any civilized form. 

People will wite the life of Gandhi and they will discuss 
and criticize him and his theories and activities. But to some 
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of US, he Avill remain something apart from ihcoiy — a radiant 
and belo\ed figure who ennobled and gave significance to 
our petty Ii^■es and whose passing has left us with a feeling 
of emptiness and loneliness. Many pictures rise in my mind 
of this man, whose eyes were often full of laughter and yet 
tvere pools of infinite sadness. But the picture that is dominant 
and most significant is as I saw him marching, staff in hand, 
to Dandi on the Salt March in 1930. Here was the pilgrim 
on his quest of truth, quiet, peaceful, determined and fearless, 
who would continue tliat quiet pilgrimage, regardless of 
consequences. 


THE TRIB^VL FOLK 

M r Chairman and friends, this audience is more or less a 
select one since it consists largely of experts. I am not an 
expert and, I am afraid, I shall not be able to contribute 
much if ts-e tvere to sit down and discuss your problems. 

I suppose you have invited me here, because 1 happen to 
occupy the office of Prime Minister but I think I have 
anotiier and possibly greater claim to participate in this 
Conference. The claim is that I have always — long before I 
became Prime Minister — felt very strongly attracted to the 
tribal people of this country. This feeling was not tire curiosity 
an idle observer has for strange customs; nor was it the attrac- 
tion of the charitably disposed who tvant to do good to other 
people. I tvas attracted to them simply because I felt happy 
and at home tvith tliem. I liked them without any desire to 
do them good or to have good done to me. To do good to 
others is, I think, a very laudable desire but it often leads to 
great excesses which do not result in good to eitlicr tlie doer 
or the recipient. 

In tlie tribal people, I have found many qualities which I 
miss in the people of the plains, cities and other parts of 

Speech at the opening session of the SclieUiilcd Tribes and Sdiediiled Areas 
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India. It was these very qualities that attracted me. 

The tribal people o£ India are a virile people who 
naturally twnt astray sometimes. They quarrelled and occa- 
sionally cut off one another’s heads. These tvere deplorable 
occurrences and should have been checked. Even so, it 
struck me that some of their practices ^vere perhaps less evil 
than those that prevail in our cities. It is often better to cut 
off a hand or a head than to crush and trample on a heart. 
Perhaps, I also felt happy ■ivith these simple folk, because the 
nomad in me found congenial soil in their company. I 
approached them in a spirit of comradeship and not like some 
one aloof who had come to look at them, examine them, 
■weigh them, measure tliem and report about them or to try 
and make them conform to another way of life. 

I am alarmed when I see — not only in this country but 
in other great countries, too — how anxious people are to 
shape otliers accoi'ding to their own image or likeness and to 
impose on them their particular way of living. We are 
^relcome to our way of living but why impose it on others? 
This applies equally to national and international fields. In 
fact, tliere -vrould be more peace in the world, if people v?ere 
to desist from imposing their way of living on other people 
and countries. 

I am not at all sure which is the better way of living. In 
some respects I am quite certain theirs is better. Therefore, 
it is grossly presumptuous on our part to approach them -with 
an air of superiority or to tell them what to do or not to do. 
There is no point in trying to make of them a second rate 
copy of ourselves. 

Now, tvho are these tribal folk? A tray of describing 
them is that they are the people of the frontiers or those who 
live away from tlie interior of tliis country. Just as the hills 
breed a sometrhat different type of people from those "who 
inhabit the plains, so also the frontier breeds a different type 
of people from those tvho live a■^vay from the frontier. My 
own predilection is for the mountains ratlier than for the 
plains, for the hill folk ratlier than the plains people. So also 
I prefer tlie frontier, not only in a jihysical sense but because 
the idea of living near a frontier appeals to me intellectually. 
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I feel tliaL it iTOuld prevent one from becoming complacent 
and complacency is a verj' grave danger, especially in a great 
country like India where the nearest fiontier may be a 
thousand miles away. 

^Ve should have a receptive attitude to the tribal people. 
There is a- great deal we can learn from them, particularly 
in the frontier areas; and having learnt, wc must try to help 
and co-operate. They are an extremely disciplined peojde, 
often a gi-eat deal more democratic than most otliers in 
India. Even tliough tliey have no constitution, they are able 
to function democratically and cany out the decisions made 
by their elders or representatives. Above all, they are a people 
who sing and dance and try to enjoy life; not people who sit 
in stock e.xchanges, shout at one another and think themselves 
civilized. 

I would prefer being a nomad in the hills to being a 
member of stock exchanges, where one is made to sit and 
listen to noises that are ugly to a degree. Is tliat the civili- 
zation we tvant the tribal people to have? I hope not. I am 
quite sure that the tribal folk, with their civilization of song 
and dance, will last till long after stock exchanges have 
ceased to exist. 

It is a very great pity that we in the cities have drifted so 
far away from the aestlietic side of life. We still have a good 
many folk songs and dances when -we go to the villages, 
because modern civilization has more or less left them un- 
touched. The progress of modern civilization in India 
involves both good things and bad. One of the things we have 
lost is the spirit of song and dance and the capacity for enjoy- 
ment and this is what the tribal people so abundantly have. 
We seem to pay too much attention to the cinema; it is 
undoubtedly an excellent medium for many good things but 
unfortunately it has not proved to be particularly inspiring. 
We must imbibe something of the spirit of the tribal folk 
instead of damping it with our long faces and black gotvns. 

For half a century or more, tve have struggled for freedom 
and ultimately achieved it. That struggle, apart from any- 
thing else, was a great liberating force. It raised us above 
ourselves, it improved us and hid for the moment some of our 
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iFcaknesses. We must remember that tliis experience of 
hundreds of millions of Indian people was not shared by the 
tribal folk. Our struggle for freedom did influence the tribes 
in Central India to some extent but the frontier areas of 
Assam, for instance, remained almost unaffected by it. This 
ivas partly due to tlie inadequacy of the means of communi- 
cation available to us in the old days. Of course, there ivere 
other reasons, too. 

One of the reasons ivas tliat the city people ivere a little 
afraid to leave their familiar haunts and go into the moun- 
tains. The Christian missionaries went to various tribal areas 
and some of them spent practically all their lives there.- 1 do 
not find many instances of people from the plains going to 
the tribal areas to settle down. Apart from our oivn lack of 
initiative, we were not allowed to go there by the British 
audiorities then in power. That is isdiy our freedom move- 
ment reached these people only in the shape of occasional 
rumours. Sometimes they reacted rightly and sometimes 
vTongly but that is beside the point. The essence of our 
struggle for freedom was the unleashing of a liberating force 
in India. This force did not even affect tlie frontier people in 
one of tire most important tribal areas. The result is that 
while ive have had several decades in which to prepare our- 
selves psychologically for basic changes, the tribal people 
have had no such opportunity. On the contrary, they were 
prepared the other way round through tire efforts of the 
British officials and sometimes tire missionaries. The 
missionaries did very good work there and I am all praise for 
them but, politically speaking, they did not particularly like 
the changes in India. In fact, just when a new political 
aivareness dawned on India, there was a movement in north- 
eastern India to encourage tire people of tire north-east to 
form separate and independent States. Many foreigners 
resident in dre area supported this movement. I do not 
understand hoiv it could be considered practical or feasible 
from any point of vierv. My point is that dre whole of the 
nordr-east frontier had been conditioned differently during 
the past generation and even in more recent years. The 
fault lay partly rvidr us and partly rvith circumstances. These 
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factors have an important bearing on any genuine under- 
standing of tlie tribal folk. They are our own people and our 
work does not end with tlic opening of so many schools and 
•so many dispensaries and hospitals. Of course, we 3vanl 
schools and hospitals and dispensaries and roads and all that 
but to stop there is rather a dead tray of looking at things. 
AVhat tre ought to do is to develop a sense of oneness with 
these people, a sense of unity and understanding. That 
involves a ps)’chological approach. 

You may talk day after day about development pro- 
grammes in regard to schools and other matters but you will 
fail completely if you do not touch the real core of the 
problem. The need today is to understand these people, make 
them understand us and thus create a bond of affection and 
understanding. After the achievement of independence, the 
basic problem of India, taken as a whole, is one of integration 
and consolidation. Political integration is now complete but 
that is not enough. We must bring about changes much 
more basic and intimate than mere political integration. 
That trill take time, because it is not merely a matter of law. 
All we can do is to nurture it and create conditions where it 
finds congenial soil. So, the greatest problem of India today 
is not so much political as psychological integration and 
consolidation. India must build up for herself a unity which 
will do away with provincialism, communalism and the 
various other ‘isms’ trhich disrupt and separate. 

As I said, we must approach the tribal people with 
affection and friendliness and come to them as a liberating 
force. We must let them feel that we come to give and not to 
take something away from them. That is the kind of psycho- 
logical integration India needs. If, on the other hand, they 
feel you have come to impose yourselves upon them or that we 
go to diem in order to try and change their methods of living, 
to take away their land and to encourage our businessmen to 
exploit them, then the fault is ours, for it only means that our 
approach to the tribal people is tvholly ivrong. The less we 
hear of this type of integi'ation and consolidation of the tribal 
areas, the better it wdll be. 

\Ye ought to be careful about appointing officers any- 
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where bun we must be doubly so when we appoint them in 
tribal areas. An officer in the tribal areas should not merely 
be a man who has passed an examination or gained some 
experience of routine ivork. He must be a man ivith enthu- 
siasm, whose mind and even more so ivhose heart understand 
the problem it is his duty to deal with. He must not go there 
just to sit in an office for a few hours a day and for the rest 
curse his fate for being sent to an out of the way place. That 
type of man is completely useless. It is far better to send a 
totally uneducated man who has passed no examination, so 
long as he goes to these people with friendship and aEection 
and liyes as one of them. Such a man will produce better 
results than the brilliant intellectual who has no human 
understanding of tlie problem. The man who goes there as 
an officer must be prepared to share his life with the tribal 
folk. He must be prepared to enter their huts, talk to them, 
eat and smoke ivith them, live their lives and not consider 
himself superior or apart. Then only can he gain their 
confidence and respect and thus be in a position to advise 
them. 

The language problem is almost always exceedingly 
important from the psychological point of view. The best of 
solutions can come to nought if misunderstood or misinter- 
preted by the party concerned. It is absolutely clear to me 
that the Government must encourage the tribal languages. 
It is not enough simply to allow them to prevail. They must 
be given all possible support and the conditions in which 
tliey can flourish must be safeguarded. We must go out of 
our way to achieve this. In the Soviet Republic we have the 
example of a country that has adopted such a policy with 
success. Lenin and other leaders in his time were exceedingly 
wise in this respect. Regardless of their ultimate objective, 
they wanted to ivin the goodwill of the people and they won 
it largely by their policy of encouraging their languages, by 
going out of their ivay to help hundreds of dialects, by pre- 
paring dictionaries and vocabularies and sometimes even 
by evolving new scripts where there ivere none. They wanted 
their people to feel that they were free to live their own lives 
and they succeeded in producing that impression. In the 
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mailer oE languages there must be no compulsion ^\•hatcvcr. 

I ha\e no doubt al all that the West Bengal Government 
must have built special schools in places like Darjeeling and 
Kalimpong for the Tibetan-speaking people. If tlie tribal 
people have a script rve must, of course, use it. But, normally, 
they do not have a script and tlic only saipt they have thus 
far learnt to some extent is the Roman script. It is a good 
sa-ipt no doubt; and because many people have learnt it, I 
would not discourage it. But if we are to evolve a script — 
here I do not speak with any assurance but am merely say- 
ing something that has occurred to me — it might be bcllci', 
for the future, if we were to use the Devanagri script. It is 
a relatively easy script, apart from the fact that it can put 
tlie tribal folk more in touch with the rest of India than any 
other script. In areas where a majority of the people already 
know the Roman script, I would not suddenly force them to 
abandon it because I do not want them to feel compelled 
in any way. 

I find that so far we have approached die tribal people in 
one of two ways. One might be called the anthropological 
approach in which we treat them as museum specimens to 
be obsen'ed and ■written about. To treat them as specimens 
for anthropological examination and analysis — except in the 
sense that everybody is more or less an anthropological 
specimen — is to insult them. We do not conceive of them as 
living human beings with whom it is possible to work and 
play. The other approach is one of ignoring the fact that they 
are something different requiring special treatment and of 
attempting forcibly to absorb them into the normal pattern 
of social life. The ivay of forcible assimilation or of assimila- 
tion through the operation of normal factors would be equally 
wrong. In fact, I have no doubt that, if normal factors were 
allorved to operate, unscrupulous people from outside would 
take possession of tribal lands. They would take possession of 
the forests and interfere with the life of the tribal people. 
We must give them a measure of protection in their areas so 
that no outsider can take possession of their lands or forests 
or interfere with them in any way except with their consent 
and goodtvill. The first priority in tribal areas, as tvell as 
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elsewhere in the country, must be given to roads and commu- 
nications. Without that, nothing we may do will be effective. 
Obviously, there is need for scliools, for health relief, for 
cottage industries and so on. One must always remember, 
however, that we do not mean to interfere with their way of 
life but want to help them live it. 


THE PREVENTIVE DETENTION BILL 

W E HAVE LISTENED to a large number of speakers during 
this debate. Many of them were eloquent, others- narrated 
individual experiences, some were even autobiographical. 
They enunciated democratic principles and were at pains 
to point out how this Bill violates all of them. Listening to 
this debate, I have had a growing feeling of unreality, as 
though we ivere not discussing any jsarticular Bill before 
this House but rather our personal experiences, our hopes 
for die future, so much so that we seem altogether to have- 
ignored the Bill, its content and its language. We have 
discussed democracy at length and I myself claim to have 
some feeling for it. Democracy, as I understand it, means 
something more than a certain form of government and a 
body of egalitarian laws. It is essentially a scheme of values 
and moral standards in life. Whether you are democratic 
or not depends on how you act and think as an individual or 
as a group. There is a fundamental approach to political and 
other problems which may be called democratic and there 
are others whicli are not. Let us examine this Bill in the light 
of this criterion. If we find that there is anything basically 
ivrong with the Bill, let us scrap it by all means. 

My colleagues in the Cabinet and I have given the 
most earnest consideration to this measure because, either 
apparently or really, it seeks to limit in a measure the normal 
freedom of the citizen. It is only right that this House should 
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accord its assent to it only after it has examined its contents 
wiili the greatest vigilance. We. in the Cabinet, eventually 
decided that this measure was not only desirable but neces- 
sary at die present moment in India; we, therefore, decided 
to continue the old measure with certain important and basic 
changes. The question then arose as to hotv far we should 
depart from the provisions of the old measure and how we 
could ensure that this Act would not be misused. Hon. 
Members have pointed out several instances where, they felt, 
that the law had been misused. I do not know of these 
individual cases and it is likely that there may have been 
some illegitimate use of the law. 

While discussing this measure, one should ahvays bear 
in mind the particular circumstances which this measure is 
intended to correct. I shall leave the question of the misuse of 
the law open and am willing hypodietically to grant that it 
has, in certain cases, gravely offended against individual 
liberty. An hon. Member desired to discuss the provisions of 
the Bill in relation to Hyderabad. In Telengana tve had to 
contend against conditions approximating to a civil t\'ar; 
the authority of the State was challenged by certain disrup- 
tive elements in society. I use the words ‘civil war’ advisedly 
because arms -were used by both the sides and those who had 
used arms against the State have refused, to this day, to lay 
down their arms, even if these are not being used any more 
to undermine authority. The situation that confronts the 
Government is, you will agree, extraordinary. If the situation 
in Telengana has now improved considerably, it is the 
Government, which I have the honour to represent, that is 
to be given credit for it. This change has certainly not been 
an automatic process. It was made possible only by a certain 
policy pursued by my Government, year after year, under 
circumstances of great stress. Even so. the fact remains that 
some people, who are known to possess arms, can dictate the 
terms on which they would lay down their arms. It is amazing 
that some hon. Members who hold forth on democratic 
principles and the freedom of speech in this House should 
themselves possess arms. If they refuse to lay dotvn their arms, 
I am convinced that it is only because they hope to use them 
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in the future. I am, however, aware that certain hon. 
Members have recently changed their policy in this matter 
and I am glad of .this change and welcome it. 

Hon. Afembers have examined the Bill mostly in rather 
academic terms, in terms of the 19th century concept of 
British democracy. We are in the middle of the 20th century 
and I doubt if these concepts can apply in vacuo to any 
given situation in India. My Government and I fully accept 
and endorse democratic values and standai'ds but one should 
avoid thinking merely in terms of phrases and cliches, for- 
getting in the process the principles which they represent. 
I wmnder hoiv many among die Members of the Opposition 
or even among my colleagues accept the so-called basic 
values of demoa-acy. How many countries are there in 
Europe, or in Asia for that matter, that venerate these values? 
I do not deny that there are a feiv outstanding exceptions. 
My oivn feeling is that the isdiole system of democracy is 
coming up against several inherent difficulties. Perhaps, 
my honourable friends opposite — some of them at any rate 
— tvill term these ‘inner contradictions’. Perhaps, they really 
are so. 

The House knoivs as well as I do diat any government 
that brings fonvard a Bill of this kind can become unpopular. 
Therefore, it takes my Government a gieat deal of courage 
to introduce such a Bill. In fact, such legislation can be 
undertaken only by a government which feels its respon- 
sibility very keenly and does not wish to escape from it. If, 
because of this measure, the people of India do not tvant us, 
well, they can throw us out. It is all very well for certain 
hon. Members to defy us to face another general election. 
Surely, it -was not very long ago that we contested the elec- 
tions. The old Detention Act was very severe and we are now 
seeking to amend it. During the elections, this particular 
amendment was discussed and criticized a great deal by 
Members of the Opposition. Being the party then in power, 
we had implicitly to justify the measure. Yet, the results of 
the elections are tliei'e for all to see. 

Some hon. Members talk glibly about a police State. I 
put it to them that they think over tlie matter calmly and 
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find out if there is the remotest justification for using that 
ts’ord. I invite them to compare tlie structure of our Govern- 
ment Avith that of many others. I do not like criticizing any 
other countiy nor does it become me to do so. I do not know 
what tlieir problems are. It may be that the way they have 
cliosen is right for their country; I shall not judge for them 
just as tve tvill not let another countiy judge for us or let them 
impose their ideas upon us. But when I am criticized, 1 can, 
hoivever, look round and invite you to compare die Govern- 
ments in Asia and Europe. Let us, for instance, compare our 
Government with authoritarian regimes. Can the hon. 
Members still maintain that this measure is unduly restrictive 
in the modern context? May I repeat that I do not seek to 
judge but merely to compare? Surely, a country which has 
elected the hon. Members opposite to represent some of its 
constituencies could not possibly be a police State. 

Some. hon. Members seemed to imply that this Bill was 
directed against a certain group or party. That, I think, is a 
wrong view to take of the Bill. We have had in India, 
broadly speaking, four types of what I call anti-social 
activities. There has been a great deal of activity with 
communal purposes. I am only refeiTing to the activities 
accompanied by violence and not merely to expressions of 
subversive vietvs. Then there is the communist activity — and 
when I say communist I am not referring only to the activities 
of the Communist Party of India as such. It is a loose word 
which I have used to describe the many groups and parties 
that are distinct from one another and I do not know all 
their names. They breeze in and out of the scenes of trouble. 
They recognize no discipline, not even the discipline of their 
otvn party. Thirdly, tve have also witnessed various forms of 
terrorist activity by jagirdars in our country. Broadly speaking 
again, I shall refer to these as jagirdari activities. 

The other day, an hon. Member opposite, referring to the 
disturbances in Calcutta, claimed that it tvas ‘the sweep of 
history’ •which had forced the masses into action. Broad 
masses have been in action before and have brought about 
big changes, for good or for bad. But to see in these incidents 
in Calcutta or elsewhere the influence of the ‘broad masses 
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in action’ seems to me not only to be a complete misjudgment 
of ivhat is happening but also a complete misuse of words. 
Let us consider the incidents in Calcutta to whiclr my 
honourable friends referred. Those who were responsible for 
these incidents justified the use of violence by arguing that 
certain assurances given by the Government of India and the 
Government of West Bengal in regard to food supplies in the 
State had not been fulfilled. The question of fulfilling the 
promise did not arise until six months later. When these 
incidents took place, the Governments of India and West 
Bengal had done all that they had undertaken to do until 
tliat day. Calcutta had plenty of wheat, not only wheat but 
also rice. Certain people in Calcutta, however, announced 
tlieir intention to hold demonstrations on the ground that 
the Government of India had not fulfilled its programme. 
The leaders concerned were sent for by the Chief Minister 
of West Bengal. He gave them the facts and the figures and 
convinced diem that there had been no breach of promise. 
They left satisfied that there was no ground for complaint 
against either of the Governments. Yet, amazingly enough, 
they all returned in a procession tlie next day and there was 
this trouble. In a city like Calcutta, as hon. Members can 
iv’^ell imagine, it is very easy for a crowd of two to five hundred 
persons to create trouble if tliey are so inclined. It is to this 
small, unruly croivd that the hon. Member referred as ‘the 
broad masses in action’. Speaking of Calcutta, another 
incident comes to my mind; this took place two or three 
years ago. Calcutta was then faced r\dtli grave and unprece- 
dented problems because of the large influx of displaced 
persons from East Bengal. A state of semi-terror prevailed in 
the city and bombs were thrown at policemen, shops and 
tram-cars. It is^as at about tliis time that I went to Calcutta 
and addressed these 'broad masses’. A million of them came 
to my meeting and at tlrat meeting a bomb was thrown, 
resulting in tire killing of a police inspector and two or three 
otlrers; the man rvho threw the bomb was himself wounded. 
Anticipating some disturbance of this kind, I had requested 
them at the outset tliat, even in the event of a murder in 
their midst, they should remain calm and disciplined. And 
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tliey did behave \ntli discipline. As I ivas still speaking, the 
‘broad masses’ wanted to deal witli die bomb-thrower and 
restore order. They trere clearly not willing to be imposed 
upon by the terrorists and some of diem said so. Eventually, 
order was restored. The ‘broad masses’ went into action 
against the trouble-makers. This seems to me to be more 
plausible instance of the ‘broad masses in action’. 

Life in the big cities like Calcutta, Delhi or Bombay 
would become impossible, if small crowds of a few hundred 
people were to dislocate the normal life of millions in this 
manner. Here, in Delhi, disturbances broke out die other day 
as a protest against a proposed marriage, irhich ipas entirely a 
private affair; tvhether it was right or wTong ivas nobody’s 
concern. Yet, diis was the signal for anti-social elements in 
the city to start breaking the windoirs of the court-house, 
hitting people in Chandni Chowk and generally creating 
trouble. If the Delhi police had not acted as they did, die 
trouble is'ould have spread to other parts of the city. I shall 
never forget the gruesome incidents, in Delhi and all over the 
Punjab between August and October in 1947. People who are 
normally law-abiding were incited to participate in acts of 
barbarity. If, in the name of democracy, you want people to 
be incited to do wrong and the structure of a democratic 
State we have built up undermined, you are welcome to it. 
Only it is not my conception of democracy. 

We have to bear in mind the conditions in India, as they 
are today, which this Bill seeks to correct. It is admittedly our 
duty to protect the liberty of the individual, to see that it is 
not gravely offended against. I reaflirm my desire to secure the 
necessary safeguards. Remember that we have, at the same 
time, to bear in mind the interests of the community and the 
countiy as well. Unless the State is perfect and every^ indi- 
vidual is perfect, there is always some conflict between the 
freedom of the individual and the security of the State. In 
extreme cases, the State in some countries is put above every^- 
thing else, above the freedom of the individuals of which it 
is composed and the State thus becomes deified. This has 
been done in some great countries but it is not for me to 
criticize them. For my part I cherish the freedom of the 
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individual and I do not ivant tliat freedom to be restricted 
in the name of the State but if tire safety of the State is at 
stake the freedom of certain individuals has to be curbed. 
After all, in times of war, every democratic country has to 
limit the freedom of the individual because die State is in 
danger. I do not mean to say diat we in India are now 
living dirough times of war. In fact, many Iron. Members of 
the Opposition have remarked on the relatively stable con- 
ditions, political and economic, that now obtain in this 
country. Probably, if they had been speaking in another 
context, they might not have so readily granted the fact 
that we have progi'essed. In fact, before now, they blamed 
us for lack of progiess. In this particular case, it suits them 
to hand us a few bouquets for maintaining stability and 
security in the country. 

To return to the subject, the essential question remains 
as to where the line should be drawn betiveen the interests of 
the State and those of die individual; this will admittedly 
vary with the circumstances. In times of war the demarcation 
should be in favour of the State and in peace it should be to 
the advantage of the individual -without, of course, 
endangering the interests of the State, for the State can at 
no time be ignored. Hon. Members opposite have referred 
to the practice in the U.K. in this matter, perhaps rightly 
so, because truly enough ive have fashioned our Parliament 
after the British Parliament; even our laws are largely similar. 
I must, however, point out diat diere is a vital difference 
between our country and that compact little , island with 
centuries-old traditions of disciplined behaviour by the 
citizens and above all the Rule of Law. I admire her people 
for it; but only a few years have elapsed since our country 
emerged from servitude. I believe that we have gone forward 
in spite of the various obstacles that have impeded our 
progress. More than anything else, we have held together as a 
people and all the efforts of this House and our Government 
should continue to be directed towards the maintenance and 
promotion of social cohesion. There are fissiparous forces at 
work in our country, such as the demand for linguistic 
provinces, for instance, diat make for disunity and tend to 
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pull apart our integrated structure. ^Ve have to guard against 
such forces, for tliey can ovenvhelm a countr)'. In the context 
of this danger, a measure like this, ire feel, is essential. 

Some hon. Members pointed out that tire Bill had not 
undergone many changes as it passed through the Select 
Committee. ^\lrile it is mie tliat not verj' many changes ivere 
made, important changes were effected. This is so, because 
before the Bill was referred to the Select Committee many 
informal Committees had discussed it in all its aspects. 
Having passed tlrrough so many sieves, it was the product of 
our concentrated effort. The scope for changes by tire Select 
Committee was thus limited. 

In dris debate, a great deal of stress has been laid on the 
function of lawyers and die availability of legal advice. My 
reputation in that large and verj' estimable community of 
law^'ers in India is not the best possible because, estimable as 
they are, I. am afraid I do not admire their profession. It is 
not dreir fault, of course. The defect really lies ivith the 
judicial structure that we have inherited from the British 
which entails inordinate delay and expense. However 
efficacious dris system may be, it really proves to be unjust 
in the end because of the excessive delay and expense it 
involves. 

If the House ivould like to have a full-fledged trial in each 
case, let it have one by all means. Here you have three 
eminent people. Judges of the High Court and the like. The 
House knoivs ver)'^ ivell that the Judges of the High Court and 
of the Supreme Court are independent of executive authority. 
In fact, they have often been outspokenly critical of e.xecutive 
authority. These judges cannot be partial to the e.xecutive. If 
the matter is left in their hands and diey have die opportunity 
to meet die accused, talk to him and elicit die necessary infor- 
mation from him, diey are likely to take a lenient view of his 
offence. If, on die other hand, you convert it into a semi- 
trial, the judge does not feel the same sympadiy or 
responsibility for the accused because the latter has a counsel 
to represent him. If you have lawyers on the one side, you 
have to have laiv^'^ers on the other. Then, the whole purpose 
of this measure is defeated. Of course, ive must give the 
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detenu all the facilities necessary for him to defend himself. 

The House ivdll remember that even during the last 
general election men ivere killed in Rajasthan and Saurashtra 
by the jagirdari elements there, so that these people might 
not vote for the Congi'ess. It was openly proclaimed in posters 
— they did not belie\'^e in hints — that any one who voted for 
. the Congress would be killed. If an enquiry on the Saurashtra 
affairs was conducted in an open court tvhere the jagirdars 
and princes ivere present, can you imagine -what the fate of 
that unhappy wretch who gave evidence against the jagirdar 
or the prince would be? If you insist on bringing in witnesses 
and eliciting their evidence under conditions like these, such 
evidence may not be forthcoming. Or alternatively, you will 
have to undertake elaborate measures to protect individual 
witnesses and, in effect, you ivill have to detain practically 
every ivitness. I feel tliis ivould be impracticable. I ivould, 
therefore, beg the House to forget the past, for a moment. 
Consider the Bill as it stands with its various safeguards. 

Much has been said against the district magistrate and the 
police. I am not here as an apologist for them. But I do 
submit to this House that it is not right and not fair to run 
dotvn our Services en bloc like this. There are good, bad and 
indifferent people ever)fwhere. But this method of running 
down people, who have to shoulder heavy responsibilities and 
have often to face crises, is not fair because they never get a 
cliance to defend themselves in public. They make mistakes; 
they, nevertheless, try to function according to their judgment 
and discretion. 

Something has been said about the State Governments, 
too. Our State Governments have to shoulder direct and 
immediate I'esponsibilities while tlie Government of India, 
sitting in New Delhi, does not have to do so. They deal with 
the problems of their people daily as tliey arise. While I am 
about it, I should like to pay a tribute to our State Govern- 
ments for the ivay they have discharged their responsibilities 
during these five years. I say this especially because I under- 
stand an hon. Member spoke harsh words about the 
Government of Saurashtra. In fact, this is one of the most 
efficient and able Governments in India. In the particular 
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case referred to by the hon. Member, the Satirashtra Govern- 
ment rvas vciy reluctant to take action and I had repeatedly 
to 'ivriie to the Chief Minister and press him to act before the 
situation deteriorated further. And the lion. Member tells 
me that the Chief Minister goes about arresting people and 
behaving like a Chengiz Khan or a Tamerlane. 1 do not 
know how many hon. Members know tlie Chief Minister of 
Saurashtra. I knoir him to be one of the humblest and ablest 
of men in our country. 

It is die State Governments and our Sendees who have 
actually to deal with difficult situations like tliese. If they 
make mistakes, let us make a law to prei’ent such mistakes. 
A district magistrate, almost in all cases except in a grave 
emergency, has to consult the Home Minister concerned. 
If he does not refer the matter to the Home Minister because 
he has to act quickly, you can always provide in the law that 
the Home Minister be consulted u’ithin a period, say, of 
twelve days. The responsibility tlien becomes that of the 
State Government. You can also provide for a reference of 
the case to be made to die Advisor)' Council whicli can be 
assisted by eminent judges or persons with some experience 
of the judiciar}'. You can also provide for the Government 
of India to be informed of the action taken. You may vary the 
provisions, add to them and change diem if )'ou ivant to. But 
I submit that diere are enough safeguards to prevent injustice 
being done. After all, I cannot guarantee that injustice will 
never be done. In any case, the hon. Members of diis House 
can ahvays draw the attention of the tvide ivorld to the 
injustice, as they have done in the past. I shall certainly 
■welcome it if they do. The Members of the State Legislatures 
can do like'svise. 

If you look at the Bill carefully, it is exceedingly unlikely 
that any miscarriage of justice can occur. Even if any injustice 
were done, it could not endure for long. I, dierefore, submit 
diat, subject to such minor amendments and variations as in 
the judgment and wisdom of the House are to be accepted, 
the main approach of this Bill is not only right but is wholly 
democratic. 
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